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^ELECTIONS from the writings of a 
great authc^r are generally regarded 
with least favour by those who know 
him best. With the saunterers in the 
paths of literature, who wish to shun every exer- 
tion and to take their pleasures lazily, the student 
has little fellow-feeling. He would almost as soon 
spend his life in a country where the sun day after 
day passes across an unclouded sky, as read only 
the " Beauties " of his favourite writer. He en- 
tertains, moreover, a general feeling of distrust, 
and even of resentment, towards those, who set 
themselves up as arbiters of taste, and presume to 
decide which in each writer are the finest passages. 
He is angered by the discovery that their judg- 
ment and his are often at variance, and that while 
many a favourite quotation has been neglected, 
others are inserted whose great merits he could 
never recognize. It was perhaps some such con- 
siderations as these which led Johnson " to express 
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his disapprobation of Dr. Hurd, for having pub- 
lished a mutilated edition of Cowley under the 
^tltoi Select Works of Abraham Cowley"^ Never- 
theless some two years later, on turning the 
question over in his mind, he said : — " Upon 
better consideration I think there is no impro- 
priety in a man's publishing as much as he 
chooses of any author, if he does not put the 
rest out of the way."^ He had perhaps reflected 
on ' the almost total neglect into which that once 
£amous poet had long fallen. More than forty 
years had passed since Pope asked — 

" Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit."8 

If to the common run of readers Cowley was to 
be anything more than a name, it was only in a 
selection from his poems that he could still be 
known. Like all other writers, he had had "to 
pass through futurity protected only by his 
genius,"^ and his genius had been found too 
weak to bear up the whole weight of the burthen. 
If " the little bark " was to sail in safety " along 
the stream of time," it had become needful to 
throw overboard the larger part of the cargo. 

What was true of Cowley's Poems a hundred 
years ago is no less true of Johnson's Essays at 
the present time. His Lives of the Poets are likely 
to be widely read, so long as a love for Engli^ 
literature and English men of letters continues ; 

1 Boswell's Id/e of Johnson, Clarendon Press ed., iii. 29. 

3 lb., p. 227. 

3 Imitations of Horace, Epistles ii., 1. 75. 

* Johnson's Works, ed. 1825, vii. 451. 
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but his Ramblers^ his Adventurers^ and his Idlers 

are known to the general reader little more than 

by name. Happily their nature is such that of all 

compositions they suffer the least by the process 

of selection. They have no " frame/' with its 

" Strong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just."' 

through which it is needful to look. Even at the 
time of their publication it mattered but little in 
what order they were taken, or whether they were 
read as a whole or in part. They belong to that 
class of writings in which a single specimen may 
without much im&imess be taken as a sample of 
the whole. Instead of suffering by judicious 
selection they may even gain ; for I am con- 
vinced that Johnson's reputation as an Essayist 
would from the first have stood far higher had 
many of his Ramblers never been written. Like 
other g^reat writers, he did not always ** find out 
where his talents lay.*** He ventured to follow 
Addison in his light and graceful humour, and he 
conspicuously failed. '* If you were to make little 
fishes talk/' Goldsmith said to him, " they would 
talk like whales.'** To those who knew the 
Spectator as it was known to Johnson's contem- 
poraries, the comparison between the two men in 
their lighter passages must have been as striking 

> Pope, Essay on Ufan, i. 30. 

S " Brutes find out vbere their talents lie ; 
A bear will not attempt to fly." 
—OnlPoetry,—A Rhapsody ^ Swift's Vlorks, ed. 1803. 
xi. 287. 

8 Boswell's Johnson, ii. 231. 
I 6 
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as it was disadvantageous to the fame of the 
younger writer. They must have turned away 
almost with a feeling of contempt from his ladies 
— his Cornelias and Tranquillas and the rest. 
His men of fashion are very little, if at all, nearer 
to the life. Yet Lord Macaulay goes much too 
far when he maintains that " no man surely ever 
had so little talent for personation as Johnson. *'^ 
When he personates people with whose life he was 
familiar, he often meets with great success. Of men 
of £Eishion and fine ladies at the time he wrote his 
Essays he knew very little indeed, but those who 
frequented the tavern, or who laid down the law 
in die coffee-house, he had studied day and night 
for many a long year. As he said of himself, **he 
had been running about the world more than almost 
any body."* While Macaulay justly ridicules his 
" disappointed legacy hunter," his " empty town 
fop,** his " crazy virtuoso," he passes over in silence 
his " Gelidus,"* his " Prospero,"* his " Sober,"* 
his " Sophron,"* his " Minim the critic,"* and his 
" select set at the Wells," " Tom Steady," " Dick 
Snug," and the rest.^ These characters surely are 
drawn by the hand of no mean humourist. Once 
at all events he is successful in personating a 
woman. His twelfth Rambler^ in which he de- 
scribes the insolence suffered by the daughter of 
a country gentleman, who had been driven by 
poverty to seek a place as a servant, is written 

' Macaulay's Essays, ed. 1843, i. 405. 

S Boswell's fohnson, i. 215. 

8 Rambler t No. 34. ^ Jh., No. 200. B JdUft No. 31. 

• lb.. No. 57. ' lb., Nos. 60, 61, 8 lb., Nos. 78, 83. 
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with ease and spirit. The signature Zosima is 
the only thing about it that is absurd. That he 
often hit the mark is shown by the story " which 
he related with much satis&ction, that several 
of the characters in the Rambler were drawn so 
naturally, that when it first circulated in numbers, 
a club in one of the towns in Essex imagined 
themselves to be severally exhibited in it, and 
were much incensed against a person who, they 
suspected, had thus made them objects of public 
notice ; nor were they quieted till authentic assur- 
-ance was given them that the Rambler was written 
by a person who had never heard of any one of 
them."^ According to Mrs. Piozzi, this society 
met at Romford every Saturday evening during 
the summer, and was known by the name of 
the Bowling-green Club. Their suspicions were 
turned into conviction by the discovery that the 
author of the Rambler was Samuel Johnson, for 
that chanced to be the name of their curate. The 
poor parson, laden with reproaches, "rode to 
London and brought them full satis&ction con- 
cerning the writer."^ The character of Suspirius 
in the fifty-ninth number was well enough drawn 
to tempt even Goldsmith to borrow it " From it 
he took that of Croaker in The Good-Natur'd Man^ 
as he acknowledged to Johnson."' 

It has often been pointed out that in the Idlers 
there is a livelier tone and a lighter touch than in 
the Ramblers, They were written when Johnson 

1 Boswell's Johnsofty i. 3i6. 

3 Piozzi's Anecdotes^ p. 333. « 

8 Bofiwell's fohnson, i. 213, 
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was neither over-burthened with the work of hie 
great Dictionary, nor depressed by the long illness 
which was slowly but surely bringing his wife to 
the grave. Had he, like Addison, passed his days 
^ in the broad sunshine of life," his RambUrs no 
doubt would have gained in gaiety and liveliness, 
but would have wanted something of that sad but 
noble strain which is so often heard in them. They 
are the work of an unhappy but not a complaining 
man ; of one who finds the burthen of life heavy 
indeed, but who freely allows at all times that 
strength has been given him sufficient for his task. 
The writers in the TatUr and the Spectator were for 
the most part " masters of common life." It is 
true that "they superadded literature and criti- 
cism, and sometimes towered far above their 
predecessors ; and taught with great justness of 
argument and dignity of language the most im- 
portant duties and sublime truths."^ But their 
chief glory lay in " exhibiting the characters and 
manners of the age." When we think of the 
Spectator^ it is not on the criticism of the Paradise 
Lost^ or even on the vision of Mirza, that our 
memory rests, but on the life in the clubs and 
coffee-houses, on the Spectator himself and Sir 
Roger de Coverley. The Rambler was written 
on a very different plan and with very different 
aims. **As it has been my principal design," 
wrote Johnson in his last number, "to inculcate 
" wisdom or piety, I have allotted few papers to the 
" idle sports of imagination." It was fortunate for 
his readers, though some at the time complained 
1 Johnson's Works, vii. 430. 
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of " the sternness of the Rambler's philosophy/' 
that he wrote in the strain which at the time came 
most naturally to his mind. In his sadness there 
is nothing artificial, while his "harmless merri- 
" ment/' as he calls it, seems too often forced. 

The task which he had undertaken was almost 
as daring a one as is to be found in the history of 
literature. He was ** tugging at his oar " in the 
preparation of his great Dictionary. It had taken 
the French Academy, with its forty members, forty 
years to compile their rival work, and he single- 
handed took less than ten — perhaps less than nine 
— with his. At one time he had hoped to finish it 
in three. " Let me see "; he said to his friend Dr. 
Adams ; " forty times forty is sixteen hundred. As 
" three to sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of 
" an Englishman to a Frenchman."^ It was written 
" not in the soft obsciuities of retirement, or imder 
" the shelter of academic bowers, but amidst in- 
" convenience and distraction, in sickness and in 
" sorrow."* His wife's health, as I have shown, 
began to fail, and her long illness required the 
solace of delicacies and indulgencies which the 
poor wages of "that harmless drudge, a lexico- 
"grapher," could not afford. It is not known 
for certain how long he was employed on his 
Dictionary, but the gross payment made to him 
fell below, probably a good deal below, ;f 200 a 
year. From this had to be deducted "the ex- 
pense of amanuenses, paper, and other articles, "" 

1 Boswell's yohnson, i. 186. 
3 Johnson's Works, v. 51. 
3 Bos\reirs Johnson, i, 304. 
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as well as the rent of the room in which he and 
his assistants worked. He too, as well as his wife, 
was often sick in body. To one of his correspon- 
dents he wrote at the time when he was bringing 
out his Ramblers : — ** I am often, very often, ill ; 
"and when I am well, am obliged to work.'"^ 
For too frequently he had, as he says in his last 
number, **to bring to his task an attention dis- 
"sipated, a memory embarrassed, an imagi- 
** nation overwhelmed, a mind distracted with 
** anxieties, a body languishing with disease/* 
Yet in the &ce of all these difficulties, twice a 
week for the space of two years, every Tuesday 
and every Saturday,' he gave to the world an essay 
which, in its revised form, is about as long as a 
column and a quarter of the leading articles in the 
TimeSf but as it was first published was perhaps 
not much shorter than a column and a half. He 
had no editor to save him half his task by pro- 
viding him with his subject. He " never complied 
** with temporary curiosity, nor enabled his readers 
** to discuss the topic of the day."* It was on his 
own mind, with its vast stores of learning, obser- 
vation and refleaion, that he almost always drew. 
That he should never have been behindhand in 
his task is, as Boswell points out, ** a strong con- 
firmation of the truth of a remark of his, that ' a 

1 Boswell's Johnson, i. 210. 

s Four numbers and parts of three others were supplied by 
friends. Boswell sajrs that only in five numbers was assist- 
ance given ; but see Johnson's statement in the last RambUr. 
He is also wrong in asserting that Friday was one of the days 
on which the paper was published. 

8 RambUr, No. 208. 
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" * man may write at any time if he will set him- 
" * self doggedly to it.' "^ He left himself no 
time for correction. "Almost all his Ramblers 
" were written (he said) just as they were wanted 
" for the press ; he sent a certain portion of the 
" copy of an essay, and wrote the remainder while 
" the former part of it was printing. When it was 
" wanted, and he had fairly sat down to it, he was 
" sure it would be done."* Mrs. Gastrell, Molly 
Aston's sister, related that "she was on a visit 
"at Mr. Hervey's, in London, at the time that 
" Johnson was writing the Rambler, The printer's 
" boy would often come after him to their house, 
" and wait while he wrote ofif a paper for the press 
" in a room full of company."' " The original 
" manuscripts of the Rambler" writes Hawkins, 
" have passed through my hands, and I am war- 
" ranted to say, as was said of Shakespeare by the 
" players of his time, that he never blotted out a 
" line."* 

Now and then — probably not more than one 
time in six — he wrote from notes — "provided 
" materials," as he called them.' But for the 
most part his method was such as he himself 
describes in his hundred and thirty-fourth 

* Boswell's yohnson, i. 203. 
2 Jb., iii. 42. 

8 Munay's Johnsoniana^ ed. 1836, p. 227. 

* Hawkins's Life of Johnson, ed. 1787, p. 382. " Shake- 
speare's mind and hand went together : and what he thought 
he uttered with that easiness that we have scarce received 
from him a blot in his papers."— iV</a<:* hy the Players, 

* Boswell's Johnson, i. 204. See post Rambler, No. 196, 
for a specimen of these notes. 
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RambUr, *' I sat, yesterday morning," he writes, 
" employed in deliberating on which among the 
" various subjects that occurred to my imagina- 
" tion I should bestow the paper of to-day. After 
" a short effort of meditation, by which nothing 
"was determined, I grew every moment more 
"irresolute, my ideas wandered from the first 
" intention, and I rather wished to think than 
" thought upon any settled subject ; till at last 
*^ I was awakened from this dream of study by 
" a summons from the press ; the time was now 
" come for which I had been thus negligently 
"purposing to provide, and however dubious or 
" sluggish, I was now necessitated to write." He 
adds, however, " that it was no great aggravation of 
" his task to be obliged to a sudden composition." 
Had he lived in this age, he would have been 
the greatest leading-article writer that the world 
has ever seen, and perhaps nothing more. With 
an hour's work three or four times a week he 
would have earned far more than the sum of 
money which, he said, enables a man "to pass 
**his life in splendour. "^ With money so plen- 
tifully, and so easily earned, he would in all like- 
lihood have yielded to his constitutional indolence, 
and never have given to the world his Dictionary^ 
his Ramblers y and his Rasselas, He might perhaps 

1 " He said that he would rather have his pension doubled 
than a grant of a thousand pounds : ' For (said he) though 
probably I may not live to receive as much as a thousand 
pounds, a man would have the consciousness that he should 
pass the remainder of his life in splendour, how long soever 
it might be.' " — ^Boswell's Johnson, iv. 337. His pension was 
three hundred pounds. 
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have been induced to write his Lives of the Poets^ 
but they would have borne the marks of a mode 
of composition which must in its very nature be 
faulty. He would have acquired not only the 
art, but what is far worse the habit, of making 
the measure of his words not what he has to say, 
but the space which he has to fill. To use his 
own language, he would have gone on day after 
day ** diffusing his thoughts into wild exu- 
berance."^ It is a happy thing that when his 
Ramblers were to be reprinted he was willing to 
revise them with great care. According to the 
editor of the Oxford edition of his Works^ " the 
* alterations exceeded six thousand "^-or about 
thirty to each number. The following passage 
taken from the last number affords a good in- 
stance of this revision. 



First Edition. 
" I have never com- 
" plied with temporary 
*' curiosity, nor fiir- 
'* nished my readers 
"with abilities to dis- 
" cuss the topic of the 
" day ; I have seldom 
" exemplified my as- 
" sertions by living 
** characters ; from my 
" papers therefore no 
"man could hope 
" either censures of his 
1 Rambler^ No. 203. 



Revised Edition. 
"I have never com- 

* plied with temporary 

* curiosity, nor enabled 
' my readers to discuss 
' the topic of the day ; 
*I have rarely exem- 
'plified my assertions 
*by living characters; 
*in my papers no 
'man could look for 
'censures of his 

* enemies or praises of 
' himself. ; and they 

% Vol. ii., p. X. 
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" only were expected 
"to peruse them, 
" whose passions left 
"them leisure for ab- 
" stracted truth, and 
" whom virtue could 
"please by its native 
« dignity." 



" enemies or praises of 
" himself, and they only 
" could be expected to 
" peruse them, whose 
*' passions left them 
"leisure for the con- 
" templation of ab- 
" stracted truth, and 
" whom virtue could 
"please by her native 
"dignity without the 
"assistance of modish 
" ornaments." 



It is reported that he once said : " My other 
" works are wine and water, but my Rambler is 
" pure wine."^ Yet one day, we are told, " having 
" read over one of the numbers, and being asked 
" how he liked it, he shook his head, and answered 
" * Too wordy.' "* On another occasion Boswell 
offered to lay him a bet that he could not make 
them better. " Johnson : * But I will, sir, if I 
" ' choose. I shall make the best of them you 
" * shall pick out better.* Boswell : * But you 
" * may add to them. I will not allow of that.* 
" Johnson . * Nay, sir, there are three ways of 
" * making them better : — ^putting out, — adding, — 
" * or correcting.' "' Chalmers suggests that in 
saying this he had in mind " Quintilian's remarks 
" on correction, Hujus operis est adjicere^ detra^ 

1 Bosixrell's Johnson^ i. 210 »• i. 

2 7J.iv. 5. 

' lb, iv, 309, 
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^^ Aere^ mutare'''^ When he said that they were 
too wordy he hit the chief blot. There is too 
much truth in the charge brought by Horace 
Walpole against his style : " He illustrates till 
" he fatigues, and continues to prove after he has 
convinced."^ To the same charge Lord Macaulay 
is equally exposed. Speaking of our language, 
Johnson boasts of "having added something to 
"the harmony of its cadence."* He too often 
forgets, however, that, to use his own words, 
'^with the perpetual recurrence of the same 

' British Essayists, vol. xvi., p. xxix. 

3 The whole passage in which this piece of criticism occurs 
is worth reading. The English in which it is written is itself 
peculiar, as will be seen by the following extract: — "The 
first criterion that stamps Johnson's Works for his is 
the loaded style. I will not call it verbose, because 
verbosity generally implies unmeaning verbiage ; a censure 
he does not deserve. I have allowed, and do allow, that 
most of his words have an adequ-^te, and frequently an 
illustrating purport, the true use of epithets ; but then his 
words are indiscriminately select, and too forceful for ordi- 
nary occasions. They form a hardness of diction and a 
muscular toughness that resist all ease and graceful move- 
ment. Every sentence is as high-coloured as any; no 
paragraph improves ; the position is as robust as the de« 
monstration ; and the weakest part of the sentence (I mean 
in the e&ct, not in the solution) is gi^nerally the conclusion : 
he illustrates till he fatigues, and c(Hitinues to prove after 
he has convinced. This fault is so usual with him, he is 
so apt to charge with three different set {sicl of i phrases of 
the same calibre, that if I did not condemn his laboured coin- 
age of new words, I would call his threefold inundation of 
synonymous expressions, triptology." — ^Walpole's Works, ed, 
1798, iv. 361. That Johnson coined very few new words is 
shown by Boswell.— Z»/<f of Johnson, i. 221. 

8 RambUr, No. 208, 
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** cadence we are soon wearied."^ It has been 
asserted with much truth that "he had no ear 
" for varied harmony."* The charge that is so 
commonly brought against him of "borrowing 
" Gargantua's mouth/'* and using big words, 
though just at the time, has become somewhat 
ridiculous, when advanced by those who delight in 
the modem style. Boswell is now at length almost 
justified in calling it " an idle charge echoed from 
" one babbler to another."* Those who take plea- 
sure in the descriptive writings of the newspaper 
correspondent, the art critic, and the female 
novelist, need have no dread of the length of 
Johnson's words. He was not the man to call 
an earthquake "a seismic disturbance." Could 
he have lived to see what he might perhaps have 
called the strangely concatenated syllables in which 
these writers delight, he might, with Clive, " have 
" been astonished at his own moderation." He 
was content with words derived from a Latin 
source. They plume themselves only on those 
which are borrowed from the Greek. 

" Habebnnt verba fidem, si 
Graeco fonte cadant." 

The Rambler at first met with but a cold 
reception. Of all the numbers the one written 
by Richardson, the author of Clarissa^ alone had a 

1 Rambler, No. 86. 
8 Life of Francis Horner, ii. 454- 

8 Boswell's Johnson, iii. 255, and As You Like It, Act iii., 
sc. 2, 1. 238. 
4 Boswell's Johnson, i. 218. 
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prosperous sale.^ In the last number Johnson 
somewhat proudly owns that he has " never been 
''much a ^vourite of the public." Murphy, who 
was likely to know, said that " the daily sale did 
** not amount to five hundred."^ A • few years 
later the Worlds a paper that ''wanted matter/' 
but *' had all the advantages that could be given 
"it by the aid of noble and fashionable contri- 
" butors, reached a sale little short of two thou- 
*' sand five hundred."^ Of the Spectator^ it has 
been estimated that the circulation often rose to 
thirty thousand.^ Yet for the Rambler much was 
done by the printer's art to catch the public taste. 
It is in a large handsome type, on good paper 
with broad margins, in six folio pages, " and," 
to quote Cave's words, " considering the late hour 
" of having the copy it is tolerably printed."*^ 
Chalmers says "that not above a dozen typo- 
" graphical errors occur in the whole book."* It 
cost no more than two pence. The first number, 
however, must have met with so rapid a sale that 
a second impression was required ; for at the end 
of a copy I have seen a notice that " the preced- 
" mg numbers may be had." This announcement 
does not appear in the three following numbers, 
but beginning with No. 5 is regularly repeated. 
By a blunder of the printer it was absurdly 

1 OasXvosx^ ^British Essayists, vol. xvi., p.xiv. Richardson 
wrote No. 97. 

2 Murphy's Essay on the Life of fohnson, p. 59. 

3 Southey's Works of Cowper, i. 46. 
A Forstei^s Essays, ii. 191. 

B Nichols's Idterary Anecdotes, v. 39. 

6 Chalmers's British Essayists, vol. xvi., p. xiii< 
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added to the reprint of No. i. As Johnson was 
paid two guineas for each paper, **the book- 
** seller did not carry on a successful trade ;"^ 
though in the end a large profit must have been 
made. It reached its fourth edition in four years, 
and it was at once pirated by a Dublin bookseller. 
In less than forty years twelve editions were called 
for of 1,250 copies each.* " It grew," writes Boswell, 
** upon the public estimation, and its sale has far 
'* exceeded that of any other periodical papers since 
" the reign of Queen Anne."* Johnson unfortu- 
nately had no great part in the fruits of this 
popularity, for he had sold his share.^ One great 
writer quickly saw its high merits. *'I hope," 
wrote Richardson, the novelist, to Edward Cave, 
the printer and publisher, " I hope the world 
** tastes them ; for its own sake I hope the world 
" tastes them. The author I can only guess at. 
" There is but one man, I think, who could write 
"them."* The world, however, was slow in 

1 Murphy's Essay on the Life 0/ Johnson, p. 59. 
> Hawkins's Johnson, p. 269, and Boswell's Johnson, 
i. 208. 

3 Jh., i. 255. 

4 Chalmers's British Essayists, vol. xvi., p. zi. In 
Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, viii. 415, there is given a 
legal docnment in which Johnson entered into an agreement 
with Edward Cave about reprinting "seventy numbers of 
the Rambler in twelves [duodecimo]." The date, April i, 
1759, must, I feel convinced, be wrong ; for this reprint is 
spoken of as " the second edition." Before the Rambler was 
brought to an end the publication of the duodecimo edition 
began. Four of the six volumes which form it are in the list 
of books in the Gentleman's Magatine for January, 1752. 
Seventy numbers exactly fill two volumes. 

B Samuel Richardson's Orrespondence, i. 165. 
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accommodating its taste to this new kind of 

relish. Cave replied :— "Mr. Johnson is the Great 

" Rambler, being, as you observe, the only man 

"who can fiimish two such papers in a week 

" besides his other great business. The encou- 

"ragement as to sale is not in proportion to 

"the high character given to the work by the 

** judicious, not to say the rapture expressed by the 

" few that do read it." One literary lady writing 

to another said : — " Indeed, 'tis a sad thing that 

" such a paper should have met with discourage- 

" ment from wise and learned and good people 

"too. Many are the disputes it has cost me* 

"and not once did I come ofif triumphant." 

Her friend, the learned Mrs. Carter, replied : — 

" Many a battle have I to fight for him in the 

" country, but with very little success."^ The praise 

of one person gave the author peculiar delight. 

" Johnson told me with an amiable fondness a little 

" pleasing circumstance relative to this work. Mrs. 

" Johnson, in whose judgment and taste he had 

" great confidence, said to him, after a few numbers 

" of the Rambler had come out, * I thought very 

" * well of you before ; but I did not imagine you 

" * could have written anything equal to this.' "^ 

The name of the author, as has been seen, 

had to be "guessed at." Cave in his letter 

to Richardson said : — " When the author 

"was to be kept private (which was the first 

"scheme) two gentlemen belonging to the 

" Prince's Court [Frederick, Prince of Wales] 

» Carter (if Talbot Letters, ii. 74, 77. 
3 Boswell's fohnson, i, 2x0, 
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'*came to me to enquire his name, in order 
''to do him service; and also brought a list 
**of seven gentlemen to be served with the 
" Rambler. As I was not at liberty, an inference 
"was drawn that I was desirous to keep to 
"myself so excellent a writer. Soon after Mr. 
"Doddington [afterwards Lord Melcombe] sent 
''a letter directed to the Rambler ^ inviting him 
'* to his house. ... In a subsequent number 
" a kind of excuse vfzs made, with a hint that a 
« good writer might not appear to advantage in 
'* conversation.*' Cave refers, no doubt, to No. 14, 
entitled, The Difference between an Author* s 
Writings and his Conversation, He goes on to say 
**that Mr. Garrick and others, who knew the 
*< author's powers and style from the first, unad- 
"visedly asserting their suspicions, overturned 
" the scheme of secrecy."^ 

It has been objected, and perhaps with some 
reason, that the title. The Rambler^ is not suited 
to a series of grave and moral discourses.^ 
Certainly, if the author did from time to time 
ramble, his *' heart untravelled" was ever turn- 
ing to the unhappiness of life. To his pages 
might be applied those beautiful lines in 7%e 
Traveller^ where the poet tells how — 

" Some sterner virtues o'er the moantain's breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest ; 
But all the gentler morals, sudi as play 
Throng^ life's more cultur'd walks, and charm the way, 
These ixc dispers'd on timorous pinions fly. 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky."S 

X Richardson's Correspondence, i 168-170. 

% Boswell's Johnsont i. 202. * The Traveller, 1. 233. 
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How it was that Johnson chose the name for 
his essays, he thus described to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds: — "What must be done, sir, will be 
" done. When I was to begin publishing that 
*' paper, I was at a loss how to name it. I sat 
"down at night upon my bedside, and resolved 
" that I would not go to sleep till I had fixed 
" its titl^. The Rambler seemed the best that 
" occurred, and I took it.''^ He began his paper 
with a solemn prayer, and he ended it with a 
proud dignity which well became a " monarch of 
" literature." It is a passage which ranks second, 
and only second, to the noble lines with which 
he concluded the preface to his great Dictionary, 
Of either book he could most justly have said : — 
" I deliver it to the world with the spirit of a mat) 
"that has endeavoured well. "^ His pride in his 
works lasted to the end. It was but a few 
months before his death that at one of his clubs 
he called out " with a sudden air of exultation, 
*< as the thought started into his mind. *■ O, gentle- 
" * men, I must tell you a very great thing. The 
" * Empress of Russia has ordered the Rambler to 
" * be translated into the Russian language ; so 
" ' I shall be read on the banks of the Wolga. 
" * Horace boasts that his £une would extend 
"*as far as the banks of the Rhone ; now the 
" * Wolga is farther from me than the Rhone was 
" * from Horace.* BosWELL : * You must cer- 
*< ' tainly be pleased with this, sir.' JOHNSON : 
"*I am pleased, sir, to be sure. A man is 

* Boswell's yohnscn, i. 203. 
S Johnson's Works, v* 50. 
I. e 
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"'pleased to find he has succeeded in that 
"* which he has endeavoured to do.^"* The 
report was ill-founded. A few years later, how- 
ever, a Russian translation of Rasselas was pub- 
lished at Moscow. Nay, the £une of the author 
has been carried still further east, for it is read 
in Bengalee on the banks of the Ganges. The 
Rambler was "literally but ludicrouslgr trans- 
" lated " into Italian under the title of // Vaga" 
bcndo? Mrs. Piozzi relates that " Prince Gonzaga 
"di Castiglione, when dining in company with 
" Dr. Johnson, thinking it was a polite as well 
"as gay thing to drink the Doctor's health 
"with some proof that he had read his works, 
"called out from the top of the table to the 
" bottom,—* At your good health, Mr. Vagabond: "» 
Madame D'Arblay records much the same 
anecdote of General Paoli, "who begged leave 
" of Mrs. Thrale to give one toast, and then, 
" with smiling pomposity, pronounced *■ The Great 
" * Vagabond.' "* These foreigners had at all 
events more knowledge of Johnson's greatness 
than his old college acquaintance, Oliver 
Edwards, who, renewing acquaintance with him 
after an interval of nearly fifty years, said, " I am 
" told you have written a very pretty book called 
The Rambler^' " I was unwilling (said Johnson) 
" that he should leave the world in total darkness, 
" and sent him a set"^ 

1 Bosvell's Johnson^ iv. 276. 

3 Ib.t i 802. 

B ^oetxSi^ Synonymy fii, 358. 

4 Memoirs o/Dr, Bttmey, ii. 258. 
B Boswell't Johnwn^ iv. 90. 
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Just as the Toiler had been quickly followed by 

the Spectator and the Guardian^ so in the course of 

a very few years to the Rambler succeeded the 

Adventurer^ the Worlds the Connoisseur ^ the Idler ^ 

and the Citizen of the World. Of the Adventurer^ 

the editor was Dr. Hawkesworth, a man who 

was, says Boswell, Johnson's closest imitator ; 

"a circumstance of which he would once 

" have been proud to be told ; though, when 

"he had become elated by having risen into 

" some degree of consequence, he had the pro- 

" voking efifrontery to say he was not sensible of 

it."^ About the authorship of some of the papers 

a doubt exists which, I fear, is never likely to 

be cleared up. The chief contributors were 

Hawkesworth, Johnson, and Joseph Warton. 

The numbers "which had no signature at the 

" bottom " were Hawkesworth*s. Those signed 

Z. were written by Warton.* The signature T. 

undoubtedly in almost all cases, and possibly in 

all, indicates Johnson. It has occurred to me 

that, much as he disliked puns in general, he may 

have chosen or adopted this letter as a plajrfiil 

allusion to that "fitscinating plant, with which 

" he amused the evening, solaced the midnight, 

" and welcomed the morning."* He had heard 

with a smile the pun of his friend, who said 

that his motto should be " Te veniente die, Te 

" decedente."* Besides these three contributors, 

1 Bos^rell's Johnson, i. 252. 

3 See the last number of the Adventurer. 
s Boswell's y^nson, L 313, n. 4. 

4 Murray's fohnsoniana, p. 152. 
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there was a fourth who subscribed himself A 
On his assistance the editor had counted when 
he planned the paper. " But this resoimre soon 
*'£Eiiling/' writes Hawkesworth, "I was obliged 
" to carry on the publication alone, except some 
*' casual supplies, till I obtained from the gentle- 
'* men who have distinguished their pieces by the 
'betters T. and Z. such assistance as I most 
"wished.'*^ Hawkins positively asserts that A. 
was Dr. Bathurst,* — ^**the man of whom Johnson 
** hardly ever spoke without tears in his 
eyes."' Chalmers, on the other hand, is equally) 
positive that A was Bonnel Thornton, who left, 
he adds, to join in The Connoisseur^ Why sc 
early as the beg^ning of April, i7S3, he should 
have left one paper to join in another which did 
not appear till January, i7S4, Chalmen 
forgets to explain. He has, however, Southey, nc 
mean authority, on his side, who writes : — ^** This, 
" opinion is strongly supported by internal evidence 
'* which is in this instance more than ordinarily) 
"conclusive."' If Thornton wrote these eight 
papers thus marked, we must look elsewhere foi 
Bathurst*s contributions. That he did contribute 
we have Hawkins's statement, and also Boswell's, 
who, however, is not consistent in what he says.< 
A passage in Johnson's letter to Warton, dated 

1 The Adventurer, No. 140. 
S Hawkins's Life o/yohnson, p. 293. 
S Boswell's Johnson^ i. 190, n. 2. 
4 Chalmers's British Essayists, vol. zix., p. xxxvi. 
• Soathey's Covper's Works, i. 47. 
< Compare the aooon&ts in the life of Johnson, i. 234, 252, 
«54. 
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March 8, 1753, proves that, besides Thornton, if 
indeed he was A., the editor had the assistance of 
another writer. Johnson says : — " I have no part in 
" the paper beyond now and then a motto ; but two 
" of the writers are my particular friends." One 
of the two friends was no doubt Hawkesworth. 
Who was the second? It could not have been 
Thornton ; for if he and Johnson were acquainted, 
of which, so far as I know, there is no evidence, 
they certainly were not particular friends. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that Bathurst was meant. 
If he did not write the «pieces signed A., what did 
he write ? As I have said, all the unsigned papers 
are Hawkesworth's, except two or three which he 
had from unknown correspondents, and the only 
signatures are A., T., and Z. There are, however, 
four numbers, 34, 41, 53, and 62, which bear the 
signature Misargyrus in addition to that of T. 
Now the first of these was published on March 
3 — five days before the date of Johnson's letter in 
which he said that '* he had no part in the paper, 
" beyond now and then a motto." Boswell, who 
had said that Bathurst was associated with 
Hawkesworth from the beginning,^ remarks on 
this : — " Johnson's saying * I have no part in the 
" * paper beyond now and then a motto ' may seem 
"inconsistent with his being the author of the 
*' papers marked T. But he had at this time written 
" only one number ; and, besides, even at any after 
"period he might have used the same expression, 
'* considering it as a point of honour not to own 
" them; for Mrs. Williams told me that as he had 

1 Bosivell's Johntonf i. 234. 
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" gwen those Essays to Dr. Bathurst, who sold th^>/2? 
" at two guineas each, he never would own theoi / 
" nay, he used to say he did not write them: but the 
" fact was that he dictated them while Bathurst 
" wrote ? I read to him Mrs. Williams's account ; 
" he smiled, and said nothing."^ 

His smile and his silence show neither assent 
nor dissent.^ It is very unlikely, however, that a 
man of Johnson's minute and " dogged veracity *' 
was guilty of the equivocation described by Mrs. 
Williams. He might perhaps have said that he 
*'had no part in the paper," had he given his 
articles to his friend ; but then he would scarcely 
have gone on to limit his statement by adding 
" beyond now and then a motto." He allows on 
another occasion that it may be aigued that " a 
"man who is questioned as to an anon3rmous 
" publication has a right to deny it.'*' But the 
present case was an instance of what he there 
describes as spontaneous denial. In a note in my 
edition of the Life of Johnson * I say that " these 
" papers signed Misarg}a-us are all below his style 
"... I do not find in them even any traces of his 
" hand." On examining them again I am surprised 
at the confidence with which I expressed mjrself, 
and am now ready to allow that, if he did nothing 
more, at all events he corrected the manuscripts. 
The first, if I mistake not, is much inferior to the 
other three, and it has a somewhat curious cir- 

1 Boswell's Johnson^ p. 254. 

S See ib.t iii. 321, for an instance where his silence in alike 
case did not imply assent. 
» lb,, iu. 376. 4 7J., i. 254. 
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cumstance connected with it. Chalmers asserts 
that *' Johnson revised his Adventurers for the 
"second edition with the same attention he be- 
" stowed on the Rambler ; but as he had now more 
" leisure to write, his corrections and alterations 
*' are not so frequent, unless in the first three or 
"four papers."^ This statement is untrue. In 
this first nimiber — No. 34— one passage is re- 
modelled, and there are seven or eight slighter 
corrections. In No. 39 — ^the second paper at- 
tributed to Johnson, but not one of those signed 
Misarg3nTis — ^there are a few verbal changes. In 
all the other numbers which I have examined I 
have foiled to discover the least trace of revision. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the first of 
Misargyrus's letters was written by Bathurst, and 
perhaps the other three, and that he was helped in 
his work by Johnson ; who, for some unknown 
reason, adopted and continued to the end his 
friend's signature, T. To this it may justly be 
objected that Boswell's statement in the Life and 
Johnson's in his letter to Warton both indicate 
that Bathurst was an early contributor. Now 
Misargyrus opens his correspondence in No. 34, 
four months after the publication of the Adven- 
turer began. 

According to Dr. Parr, No. 87, entitled 
Politeness a necessary Auxiliary to Knowledge and 
Virtue^ though marked Z., was written byjohnson.' 
This statement is supported by the internal 
evidence, for it is in Johnson's manner. 

1 British Essayists, vol. xix., p. xxzviii. 
3 Muiray's fohnsoniana, p. 335. 
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In its original edition the Adventurer has none 
of the elegance of the Rambler as a piece of 
tj^ography. It was printed like it in folio on 
a sheet and a half, but with such little uniformity 
that in some pages there are less than thirty, 
and in other pages more than forty lines. In 
every respect the printer's part has been worse 
done. The payment to the contributors at the 
rate of two guineas a paper was not quite equal 
to that for the Rambler^ as the articles for the 
most part were somewhat longer. There was, 
moreover, no share in the cop3rright to bring in 
Johnson a second payment. It met at first with 
a more extensive sale, for there was greater 
variety in its pages ; but it did not stand so well 
the test of time, and was soon out-stripped in the 
race for popularity. 

The last niunber is dated March 9, 1754 ; ^^ ^''st 
IdUr appeared on April 15,1758. In the four inter- 
vening years Johnson had completed his great Dic- 
tionary, written a fewiLives and Reviews, -and made 
some progress with his edition of Shakespeare. 
He had promised to have this last work ready by 
Christmas, 1757; but by his indolence it was so 
much delayed that it was not till the October of 
1765 that the subscribers received their copies. 
"' It was provoking to all his friends," writes Haw- 
kins, " to see him waste his days, his weeks, and 
" his months so long, that they feared a mental 
" lethargy had seized him, out of which he would 
" never recover. In this, however, they were happily 
" deceived, for after two years' inactivity they found 
*< him roused to action, and engaged, not in the pro- 
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" secution of the work, for the completion whereof 
** he stood doubly bound, but in a new one " — ^the 
Idler}- On the profits which he made from it, on 
some of the subscriptions to his Shakespeare, and on 
the money which he received from his Rasselas^ he 
lived lor more than four years. During this time, 
if we may trust Miss Reynolds, " he literally 
'* dressed like a beggar, and from what I have been 
" told/* she adds, " he as literally lived as such, at 
" least as to common conveniences. A gentleman 
** who frequently visited him, whilst writing his 
<* IdUrs^ constantly found him at his desk, in his 
" study, sitting on a chair with three legs, and on 
" rising from it he remarked that Dr. Johnson never 
" forgot its defect, but would either hold it in his 
" hand, or place it with great composure against 
*< some support, taking no notice of its imperfection 
" to his visitor.*** His study was the garret of his 
*'hous^ in Gough Square,' where Bumey visiting 
" him in the year 1758, " found there about five or 
" six Greek folios, a deal writing desk,* and a chair 
"and a hal£ Johnson, giving to his guest the 
" entire seat, tottered himself on one with only three 
*' legs and one arm.*'<^ In this same house he had 
written his Dictionary^ his Ramblers^ and his 
Adventurers, While he was engaged on the Idler 

1 Ha^vkins's Life of Johnson,^. 363. 

3 Boswell's JohnsoHj i. 328, ». x. 

S No. 17. Hutton's Literary Landmarks of London^ ed; 
x888, p. 158. 

4 This desk is preserved in the Library of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 

^ Boswell's fohnson, i. 328. 
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he removed from Gough Square, to Staple Inn, 
and from Staple Inn to Gray's Inn, and' per- 
haps from Gray's Inn to Inner Temple Lane. 

It was not published separately, like its two prede- 
cessors, but in a newspaper which came out every 
Saturday morning, under the varying titles of The 
Universal Chronicle or Weekly Gautte^ Payne's 
Universal Chronicle and the Universal Chronicle 
and Westminster Journal?- According to Hawkins 
the successes of the war under the elder Pitt 
" had excited a rage for intelligence in even the 
" lowest order of the people ; " of which Newbery, 
the bookseller of St. Paul's Churchyard, taking 
advantage, had planned this newspaper.^ Johnson, 
it is clear, was not tied down to an exact number 
of columns, for his papers are of very varying 
lengths. They are diorter, too, than his earlier 
essays. The one hundred and three Idlers fill no 
more pages in the Oxford edition of his works than 
sixty-two Ramblers, It is not improbable that to 
the freedom in which he was now writing is partly 
due that "greater £Eu:ility of language" which 
Boswell notices. He was no longer tempted to 
fill up a stated task by " triptology."* He had 
nothing to gain by " loading his style." He had 
no gaps to bridge over by epithets. His general 
method of composition seems, however, to have 
been the same as in his Rambler, He delayed as 
long as he could, and then wrote with great speed. 
** Many of these excellent essays were written as 
" hastily as an ordinary letter. Mr. Langton re- 

1 Boswell's fohnson, i. 330. 

9 Hawkins's Life o/fohnsan, p. 364. 8 Ante, p. zix. 
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<< members Johnson, when on a visit at Oxford, 
' asking him one evening how long it was till the 
^ post went out; andon being told about half an hour, 
** he exclaimed, * Then we shall do very well/ He 
" upon this instantly sat down and finished an IdUr^ 
** which it was necessary should be in London the 
" next day. Mr. Langton having signified a wish 
" to read it, ' Sir,' said he, * you shall not do more 
** than I have done myself ' He then folded it up, 
" and sent it off." ^ Boswell goes on to say, " I 
'*know not why a motto, the usual trapping of 
" periodical papers, is prefixed to very few of the 
^ Idlers^ as I have heard Johnson commend the cus- 
*' tom.' ' For this custom Fielding gives a plausible 
** reason in his Tom Jones? " The ingenious author 
"of the Spictaior^^ he sa3rs, ** was principally in- 
'* duced to prefix Greek and Latin mottoes to every 
*' paper, fi'om the consideration of guarding against 
" scribblers ; " for " by this device it became im- 
** practicable for any man to presume to imitate the 
'* Spectators without understanding at least one 
** sentence in the learned languages." Johnson for 
six numbers followed the usual practice. That he 
went so far with it throws some doubt on Mrs. 
Piozzi's statement, where she says : " I asked him 
'* one day why the Idlers were published without 
'* mottoes ? He replied that it was forborne the 

1 Boswell's Johnson^ i. 331. Johnson was at Oxford in 
July, X759. The Idler for July 14 <rf that year, No. 65, 
mentions the publication at Oxford of the sequel of 
Clarendon's History. Perhaps it was the paper which was 
written in Langton's presence. 

a Bk ix., ch. X. 
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" better to conceal himself and escape discovery ."^ 
A man who had already drawn on Horace's Odes 
and Satires^ Statins, Homer, Anacreon, and a Greek 
proverb for ** the trapping " of his paper was some- 
what late in the attempt to veil his learning. Mrs. 
Piozzi adds that he went on to say : — " But let us 
** think of some now for the next edition. We can 
" fit the two volumes in two hours, can't we ? 
"Accordingly he recollected and I wrote down 
" these foUowing,^ till some friend coming in in 
" about five minutes put an end to our further 
** progress.** 

What payment he received for the Idler Boswell 
does not tell us. Hawkins says that he was to 
share in the profits of the paper in which they were 
published.^ In the reprint in two small volumes 
he had a two-thirds share, as is shown by the 
following account, which has been fortunately 
preserved among other papers belonging to 
Newbery, 

" The Idler. 

"Dr. ;^ s. d. 

Paid for advertising . 20 o 6 

Printing two vols., 1,500 41 13 o 

Paper . . . . 52 3 o 

;fii3 16 6 
Profit on the edition . 12636 



^^240 o o 



I Fiozzi Letters, h, 388. 

8 She gives nine. 

* Hawkins's Lt/e of Johmon, p. 364. 
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"Cr. £ s. d. 

1,500 sets, at 16/. per 100 240 o o 



Dr. Johnson two-thirds 84 2 4 

Mr. Newbery one-third • 42 i 2 



;£i26 3 6"! 



The title of Dr. here applied to Johnson proves 
that this account was not drawn up earlier than 
July, 1765, for it was in that monUi that he was 
for the fint time honoured with that degree. As 
these two volumes had been published in 1761, 
either they had a slow sale, or, what is more pro- 
bable, the publisher was very dilatory in his pay- 
ments. It is possible, however, that there was 
nothing, or at all events very little, due ; for on 
May 19, 1759, Johnson had given him his note of 
hand for £^ 19s. lod., and on March 20, 1760, 
for £zo? The third edition, of which I chance 
to have a copy, bears the date of 17^7} so that it 
seems likely that the book had quickly become 
popular. Among the earliest buyers was Oliver 
Goldsmith. In an account between him and 
Newbery, the first entry is : — 

" 1761. Oct. 14, 1 set of r^i/ Idler jf o 5 o "* 

A year later, as the same papers show, Johnson 
bought a copy of his friend's Life of Nash.* 
In the notes which I have made on the Essays 

1 Forster'sZf/^ of Goldsmith, ed. 1871, i. 204. 

s Prioi's Life ofGoldsmtth^ i. 340. 

• lb,, p. 459. * lb., p. 405* 
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included in this Selection I have traced as far as I 

can the quotations and references that occur. But 

Johnson's range of reading was so wide that, 

in spite of the help which I have received from 

friends, I have toa often been baffled in my 

search. Some of my readers may succeed in 

points wherein I have failed. To those who will 

take the trouble to impart to me any discovery 

which they may make, I shall be very grateful. 

Their kindness shall be acknowledged in that 

second edition which remains the author's hope 

till the day comes when disappointment at length 

compels him once more to take posterity for his 

friend. 

G. B. Hill. 
Oxford^ August I, 1889. 




In my rtferenut I have quoted the Oxford Edition of 
the " Works of Johmon^' published in 1825, and my 
own Edition ofBoswelts "Life of fohnson," published 
by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press in 1887. 
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THE RAMBLER. 

Nullius eiddictus jurare in verba maestri. 

Quo nu cunque rapii tempestas deferor hospes. — Horace.^ 

No. I. TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1749-50. 

Otr tanun hoc Ubeatpottus decurrere campo^ 
Per qium magnus equos Auruncce ftexit alumnus, 
Si vacate et placidi rationem admiiiitis, edam. — ^Juv3 

Why to eiqMitiate in this beaten field. 

Why aims, cSx os'd in vain, I mean to wield ; 

If time permit, and candour will attend. 

Some satisfaction this essay may lend. — ^Elfhimstom B 

I HE difficulty of the first address on any 
new occasion, is felt by every man in 
his transactions with the world, and 
confessed by the settled and regular 
forms of salutation which necessity has introduced 
Into all languages. Judgment was wearied with 

1 I Epistles, i. 14 : 

" I'm of all sects, but blindly sworn to none ; 

Far as the tempest drives I shape my way." 

•''Francis. 
S Jnvenal, Satires, i. 19. . 

* James Elphinston, who is not nnfrequently mentioned 
I B 
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the perplexity of being forced upon choice, wher^ 
there wag no motive to preference ; and it was 
found eonveoient that some easy method oi intro- 
duction should be established, which, if it wanted 
the allurement of novelty, might enjoy the security 
of prescription. 

Perhaps few authors have presented themselves 
before the public, without wishing that such cere- 
monial modes of entrance had been anciently 
established, as might have freed them from those 
dangers which the desire of pleasing is certain to 
produce, and precluded the vain expedients of 
softening censure by apologies, or rousing attention 
by abruptness. 

The epic writers have found the proemial part 
of the poem such an addition to their undertaking, 
that they have almost unanimously adc^ted the 
first lines of Homer, and the reader needs only be 
informed of the subject, to know in what manner 
the poem will begin. 

But this solemn repetition is hitherto the peculiar 
distinction of heroic poetry; it has never been 

in Bos^rell's Lt/e of Johnson^ " took the charge of an edkion 
of the Rambler at Edinburgh, which followed progressively 
the London publication, and enriched it with translations of 
the mottoes." — Boswell's Johnson^ i. 210. He removed to 
London, and opened " an academy for young gentlemen act 
Broropton, near Kensington/' as the world is informed in a 
foot-note to the first number of the Rambler in the fourth 
edition. On the completion of the Rambler ^Sasxt was issued 
with the title-page a Table of Contents, together with the 
translations of the mottoes. Those by Elphinston are 
described " Edinburgh Edition. " It was at the same time 
that the general motto was first added. 
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kgally extended to the lower ofders of literature, 
but seems to be considered as an hereditary fyriti* 
lege, to be enjoyed only by those Who ckim it 
from their alliance td the genius of Hornet. 

The rules which the injudicious use of thid 
|»rerogit(ive suggested to Horace,^ may indeed b6 
applied to the direction of dandidates for inferior 
fame ; it may be proper f6r all to remember, that 
they ought not to rais^ expectation which ft is 
Aot in their power to satisfy, and that it is mor6 
pleasing to see smoke brightening into flame, tha6 
flame sinking into imoke. 

This precept has been long receiyed, both from 
r^fard t6 the authority of Horace, and its con- 
formity to the general opinion of the World ; yet 
there have been always some, that thought it no 
deviation from modesty to recommend their own 
labours, and imagined themselves entitled by in- 
disputable merit to an exemption from general 
restraints, and to elevations not allowed in common 
life. They, perhaps, believed, that when, like 
Thueydides, they bequeathed to mankind KTijfia Iq 
dct, 4M ataUfor eifirf it Was an additional favouf 
to inform them of its valu«. 

It may, indeed, be no less dangerous to claim, 
on certain occasions, too little than too much. 
There is something captivating in spirit and ki- 
trepidity, to which we often yield, as to a resist- 
less power ; nor can be reasonably expect the 

1 lA the Ars Podica. 

^ " Ify histonr is an everlasting posisession, not a pri;^6 
composition whidi is heard and forgotten."—Jowett'S Trans- 
UUion of ThucyduUs, Bk. i., ch. 83. 
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confidence of others, who too apparently distrusts 
himself. 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various 
occasions on which a man may without just offence 
proclaim his own excellencies,^ has omitted the 
case of an author entering the world ; unless it 
may be comprehended imder his general position, 
that a man may lawfully praise hiqiself for those 
qualities which cannot be known but from his 
own mouth ; as when he is among strangers, and 
can have no opportunity of an actual exertion of 
his powers. That the case of an author is parallel 
will scarcely be granted, because he necessarily 
discovers the degree of his merit to his judges, 
when he appears at his trial. But it should be 
remembered, that unless his judges are inclined to 
favour him, they will hardly be persuaded to hear 
the cause. 

In love, the state which fills the heart with a 
degree of solicitude next that of an author, it has 
been held a maxim, that success is most easily 
obtained by indirect and unperceived approaches ; 
he who too soon professes himself a lover, raises 
obstacles to his own wishes, and those whom dis- 
appointments have taught experience, endeavour 
to conceal their passion till they believe their 

1 " Moreover it would be considered what other occasions 
there may be for which a man of honour and honestie may 
praise himselfe. ... A man may praise himselfie without 
blame ; first and foremost, if he do it by away of his owne 
defence in answering to a slander raised, or an imputation 
charged upon him," &c. — Plutarch's Morals^ translated by 
Philemon Holland, ed. 1603, p. 302. For the Greek text see 
Didot's edition of 1841, i. 652. 
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mistress wishes for the discovery. The same 
method, if it were practicable to writers, would 
save many complaints of the severity of the age, 
and the caprices of criticism. If a man could 
glide imperceptibly into the favour of the public, 
and only proclaim his pretensions to literary 
honours when he is sure of not being rejected, 
he might commence author with better hopes, as 
his £sulings might escape contempt, though he 
shall never attain much regard. 

But since the world supposes every man 
that writes, ambitious of applause, as some ladies 
have taught themselves to believe that every man 
intends love, who expresses civility, the mis- 
carriage of any endeavour in learning raises an 
unbounded contempt, indulged by most minds 
without scruple, as an honest triumph over unjust 
claims and exorbitant expectations. The artifices 
of those who put themselves in this hazardous 
state, have therefore been multiplied in proportion 
to their fear as well as their ambition ; and are to 
be looked upon with more indulgence, as they are 
incited at once by the two great movers of the 
human mind, the desire of good, and the fear of 
evil. For who can wonder that, allured on one 
side, and frightened on the other, some should 
endeavour to gain favour by bribing the judge 
with an appearance of respect which they do not 
feel, to excite compassion by confessing weakness 
of which they are not convinced ; and others to 
attract r^[ard by a shew of openness and magna- 
nimity, by a daring profession of their own deserts, 
and a public challenge of honours and rewards ? 
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The ostentatious and haughty display of them* 
selves has been the usual refuge of diurnal writers, 
in vindication of whose practice it may be said 
that what it w^ts in prudence is supplied by sin- 
cerity, and who ^t least mi^y plead, that if their 
bo^ts deceive any into the perusal of their per- 
forqiances, they defraud them of but little time. 

Qutdenitnf Qmcurrttur : horcB 
Momento cita mors venit, aui victoria lata.X 

The battle joins, and in a moment's flight, 

Death, or a joyful conquest, ends the fi^^t.— Fbancis. 

The question concerning the merit of the day is 
soon decided, and we are not condemned to toil 
through half a folio, to be convinced that the 
writer has broke his promise. 

It is one among many reasons for which I 
purpose to endeavour the entertainment of my 
couqtrymen by a short essay on Tuesday and 
Saturday, that I hope not much to tire those 
whom I shall not happen to please ; and if I am 
not commended for the beauty of my works, to be 
at le^st pardoned for their brevity. But whether 
my expectations are most fi^ed on pardon or 
praise, I think it not necessary to discover ; for 
leaving accurately weighed the reasons for arro- 
gance and submission, I find them so nearly 
equiponderant, that my impatience to try the event 
of my first performance yd\l not suffer me to attend 
any longer the trepidations of the balance. 

There are, indeed, many conveniences almost 
peculiar to this method of publication, which may 

I Honioe, i Satifft^ i. 7. 
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naturally flatter the author, whether he be confi- 
deut oar timorous. The man to whom the extent 
of his knowledge, or the sprightliness of his imagi- 
nation, has, in his own opinion, already secured 
the praises of the world, willingly takes that way 
of displaying his abilities which will soonest g^ve 
him an opportunity of hearing the voice of fame ; 
it heightens his alacrity to think in how many 
places he shall hear what he is now writing, read 
with ecstacies to-morrow.^ He will often please 
himself with reflecting, that the author of a large 
treatise must proceed with anxiety, lest, before 
the completion of his work, the attention of the 
public may have changed its object ; but that he 
who is confined to no single topic, may follow the 
national taste through all its variations, and catch 
the OMra popularise the gale of favour, from what 
point soever it shall blow. 

Nor is the prospect less likely to ease the 
doubts of the cautious, and the terrors of the 
fearful, for to such the shortness of every single 
paper is a powerful encouragement. He that 
questions his abilities to arrange the dissimilar 
parts of an extensive plan, or fears to be lost in 
a complicated system, may yet hope to adjust a 
few pages without perplexity; and if, when he 
turns over the repositoriet of his memory, he 
finds his collection too small for a volume, he 

1 " I wonder, " said Johnson, " that so many people have 
written who mig^t have let it alone. That people should 
endeavoor to excel in conversation I do not wonder; 
becatiae in ocmversation praise is instantly reverberated. " — 
Boswell's Johnson^ v. 59. 

3 Horace, 3 Oda^ ii. 20. 
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may yet have enough to furnish out an essay. 
He that would fear to lay out too much time 
upon an experiment of which he knows not the 
event, persuades himself that a few days will 
shew him what he is to expect from his learning 
and his genius. If he thinks his own judgment 
not sufficiently enlightened, he may, by attending 
to the remarks which every paper will produce, 
rectify his opinions. If he should with too little 
premeditation encumber himself by an unwieldy 
subject, he can quit it without confessing his igno- 
rance, and pass to other topics less dangerous, 
\ or more tractable. And if he finds, with all his 
industry, and all his artifices, that he cannot 
deserve regard, or cannot attain it, he may let 
the design fall at once, and, without injury to 
others or himself, retire to amusements of greater 
pleasure, or to studies of better prospect. 
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Start loco nescit, pereunt vestigia mille 

Ante/ugam, absentemque ferit gravis ungula campum. 

— Statius. 
Th' impatieiit coarser pants in erery vein, 
And pawing seems to beat the distant plain ; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crost, 
And eve he starts, a thousand steps are lost. — ^Popb.^ 

[HAT the mind of man is never satisfied 
with the objects immediately before it, 
but is always breaking away from the 
present moment, and losing itself in 
schemes of future felicity ; and that we forget the 
proper use of the time now in our power, to pro- I 
vide for the enjo3rment of that which, perhaps, 
may never be g^nuited us, has been frequently 
remarked ; and as this practice is a commodious 
subject of raillery to the gay, and of declamation 
to the serious, it has been ridiculed with all the 
pleasantly of wit, and exaggerated with all the | 
amplifications of rhetoric. £very instance, by 
which its absurdity might appear most flagrant, 
has been studiously collected ; it has been marked 
with every epithet of contempt, and all the tropes 
and figures have been called forth against it. 

Censure is willingly indulged, because it always \ 
implies some superiority ; men please themselves 1 
with imagining that they have made a deeper 
search, or wider survey, than others, and detected 

1 Windsor Fornt^ \, 151. 
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faults and follies, which escape vulgar observation. 
And the pleasure of w^tonin^ Jn ^cpmmon topics 
is so tempting to a writer, that he cannot ^ily 
resign it ; a train of sentiments generally received 
enables him to shine without labour, and to 
conquer without a contest. It is so easy to laugh 
at the folly of him who lives only in idea, refuses 
inunediate ease for distant pleasures, and, instead 
of enjoying the blessings of life, lets life glide 
away in preparations to enjoy them; it affords 
such opportunities of triumphant exultation, to 
exemplify the uncertainty of the human state, to 
rouse mortals from their dream, and inform them 
of the silent celerity of time, that we may believe 
authors willing ratiier to transmit than examine 
so advantageous a principle, and more inclined 
to pursue a track so smooth and so flowery, 
than attentively to consider whether it leads to 
truth. 

This quality of looking forward into futurity, 
seems the unavoidable condition of a being, whose 
motions are gradual, and whose life is progressive; 
as his powers are limited, he must use means for 
the attainment of his ends, and intend first what 
he performs last ; as by continual advances from 
his first stage of existence, he is perpetually vary- 
ing the horizon of his prospects, he mutt alwa3n 
discover new motives of action, new excitements 
of fear, and allurements of desire. 

The end therefore which at present calls forth 
our efforts, will be found, when it is once gained, 
to be only one of the means to some remoter end. 
The natural flights of the human mind are not 
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frgm pleasure XQ pleasure, but from hope to 
hop«.i 

Hfi that direct! his steps to a certaio point, 
must frequently turn his eyes to that place which 
he strives to reach ; he that undeigoes the £sitigue 
of Iftbour must solace his weariness with the con- 
templation of its reward. In agriculture, one of 
the most simple and necessary employments, no 
RWm turns up the ground, but because he thinks 
of the harvest, that harvest which blights may 
intercept, which inundations may sweep away, or 
which death or calamity may hinder him from 
reaping. 

Yet as few ma](ims are widely received or long 
vetiuned but for some conformity with truth and 
iMture, it must be confessed, that this caution 
gainst keeping our view too intent upon remote 
advantages is not without its propriety or useful- 
oesSt though it may have been recited with too 
mueh levity, or enforced with too little distinc- 
tion ) for not to speak q{ that vehemence of 
desire which presses through right and wrong to 
Its gratification, or that anxious inquietude which 
if justly cbaigeable with distrust of heaven, sub- 
jects too solemn for my present purpose \ it 

1 ** Johasoa asMrtocl that iht priteut was nevor a happy 
•tan te say haman b^inf ; Imt that as every part of life of 
i^iich ne axe conscious was at some point of time a period 
yet to coand in whidi felicity was expected, there was some 
happiness produced by hope. "— Boswell's JohnsoHt ii. 350.—* 
Cf.Pops'sliMst— 

" Hope springs eternal fn the human breast; 
MSB qevcr h, \m always to kt blest" 

fi^sa^ on MAUf \. 9$. 
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i frequently happens that, by indulging early the 
raptures of success, we forget the measures neces- 
sary to secure it, and suffer the imagination to 
riot in the fruition of some possible good, till the 
time of obtaining it has slipped away. 

There would, however, be few enterprizes of 
great labour or hazard undertaken, if we had not 
the power of magnifying the advantages which we 
persuade ourselves to expect from them. When 
the knight of La Mancha gravely recoimts to his 
companion the adventures by which he is to 
signalize himself in such a manner that he shall 
be summoned to the support of empires, solicited 
to accept the heiress of the crown which he has 
preserved, have honours and riches to scatter 
about him, and an island to bestow on his worthy 
squire,^ very few readers, amidst their mirth or 
pity, can deny that they have admitted visions of 
the same kind; though they have not, perhaps, 
expected events equally strange, or by means 
equally inadequate. When we pity him, we re- 
flect on our own disappointments ; and when we 
llaugh, our hearts inform us that he is not more 
jridiculous than ourselves, except that he tells 
iwhat we have only thought.' 

The understanding of a man naturally sanguine, 
may, indeed, be easily vitiated by the luxurious 
indulgence of hope, however necessary to the 
production of every thing great or excellent, as 
some plants are destroyed by too open exposure 

1 Don Quixote, Bk. i., di. 7. 
I 3 Bosvrell and Goldsmith were like Don Quixote in often 
I telling what most men only thought. 
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to that sun which g^ves life and beauty to the 
vegetable world. 

Perhaps no class of the human species requires 
more to be cautioned against this anticipation of 
happiness, than those that aspire to the name of 
authors. A man of lively £incy no sooner finds a 
hint moving in his mind, than he makes momen- 
taneous excursions to the press, and to the world, 
and, with a little encouragement from flattery, 
pushes forward into future ages, and prognosticates \ 
the honours to be paid him, when envy is extinct, 
and faction forgotten, and those, whom partiality 
now suffers to obscure him, shall have given way 
to the triflers of as short duration as themselves. 

Those who have proceeded so far as to appeal 
to the tribunal of succeeding times, are not Hkely 
to be cured of their infatuation ; but all endeavours 
ought to be used for the prevention of a disease, 
for which, when it has attained its height, perhaps 
no remedy will be foiud in the gardens of philo- 
sophy, however she may boast her physic of the ^ 
mind, her cathartics of vice, or lenitives of passion. ^ 

I shall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly 
touched with the S3nnptoms of the writer's malady, 
endeavour to fortify myself against the infection, 
not without!i|ifme weak hope that my preserva- 
tives may extend their virtues to others, whose 
employment exposes them to the same danger. 

Laudisamore iumes t Sunt certa fiacula, quce te 
Ter pure Ucto poterunt rear ear € Ubello\ 

Is fame your passion ? Wisdom's powerful charm, 
If thrioe read over, shall its force disarm.— Francis. 

i Horaoe, i Epistles^ i 36. 
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It is the sage advice of Epictetus, that a ihan 
should accustom himself often to think of what i^ 
most shocking and terrible, that by such fedec- 
tions he may be preserved from too ardent wishes 
for seeming good, and from too much dejection 
in real evil.^ 

There is nothing more dreadful to an ftutbor 

than neglect, compared with which, reproach, 

hatred, and opposition, are names of happiness^ ; 

yet this worse, this tteanest fate, every on€i who 

dares to write has reason to fear. 

I nunc, et versus tecum meditare ean&rosfi 

Go now» and meditate thy ttufifal la78.-^£i.PHlliSTOir. 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a new 

entrance into the lettered wdrld, so far to suspect 

his own powers, as to believe that he possibly 

may deserve neglect ; that nature may not have 

qualified him much to enlarge or embellish knowr 

ledge, nor sent him forth entitled by indisputable 

superiority to regelate the conduct of the reftt of 

1 "Do you study death, chains, torture, exile ; and all 
these with courage and reliance upon Him who hath called 
yoroi to them, and judged you worthy a post in which yon nay 
show what the rational governing feiculty can do, when set in 
array against powers independent on the choice 7 " — Carter's 
Epictetus, ed. 1807, i. 158. (Bk. ii. ch. i.) 

9 "Johnson remarked that attacks on authors did them 
much service. ' A man who tells me my play is very bad is 
less my enemy than he who lets it die in sitenoe. A man 
whose business it is to be talked of is mudi helped by being 
attacked. ' "— Boswell's Johnson, v. 273. In The Vicar of 
Wakefield, ch. xx., George Primrose says of his book: — 
" The learned world said no^iing to my pai^MioaBes, noting 
at all, sir. ... I sufiered the onieUest okortifigatiMH neglect." 

> Horace, 2 Epistles^ i.76. 
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mankind ; that, though the world must be granted 
to be yet in ignorance, he is not destined to dispel 
the cloud, nor to shine out as one of the lumi- 
naries of life. For this suspicion, every catalogue 
of a library will furnish sufficient reason ; as he 
will find it crowded with names of men, who, 
though now forgotten, were once no less enter- 
prizing or confident than himself, equally pleased 
with their own productions, equally caressed by 
their patrons , and flattered by Uieir friends. 

But though it should happen that an author 
is capable of excelling, yet his merit may pass 
without notice, huddled in the variety of things, 
and thrown into the general miscellany of life. 
He that endeavours after fame by writing, solicits 
the regard of a multitude fluctuating in pleasures 
or immersed in business, without time for in- 
tellectual amusements ; he appeals to judges, 
prepossessed by passions, or corrupted by preju- 
dices, which preclude their approbation of any 
new performance. Some are too indolent to read 
any thing, till its reputation is established ; others | 
too envious to promote that fame which gives i 
them pain by its increase. What is new is op- 
posed, because most are unwilling to be taught ; 
and what is known is rejected, because it is not 
sufficiently considered, that men more, freq^e^tly 
re^uir$ . tp . l^e rcnpindedr tfcgja , . ixifprmed. The 
f^uned are afraid to declare their opinion early, 
lest they should put their reputation in hazard ; 
the ignorant always imagine themselves giving! 
some proof of delicacy, when they refuse to be J 
pleased : and he that &ids his way to reputation | 
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through all these obstructions, must acknowledge 
that he is indebted to other causes besides his 
industry, his learning, or his wit. 



No. 7. TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 1750. 

O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubemas, 

Terrarum calique sator I 

Disjiceterrenasfuhulas^ Pondera vtolis, 
Atque tuo splendor e mica / Tu namque serenum, 
Tu requies tranquilla piis. Te cernere finis, 
Principium, vector, dux, semita, terminus, idem. 

BoBTHius, iii. 9. 

O thou whose power o'er moving worlds presides, 
Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 
On darkling man in pure eflFulgenoe shine, 
And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
'Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast 
With silent confidence and holy rest : 
From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend. 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end.l 

(HE love of Retirement has, in all ages, 
adhered closely to those minds, which 
have been most enlarged by knowledge, 
or elevated by genius. Those who 
enjoyed every thing generally supposed to confer 
happiness, have been forced to seek it in the 
shades of privacy. Though they possessed both 

1 Johnson advised Elizabeth Carter "to undertake a 
translation of Boethius de Consolatione, because there is 
prose and verse, and to put her name to it when published. 
This advice," Boswell adds, " was not followed. . . . 
How well Johnson himself could have executed a translation 
of this philosophical poet we may judge from the following 
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power and riches, and were, therefore, surrounded 
by men who considered it as their chief interest 
to remove from them every thing that might offend 
their ease, or interrupt their pleasure, they have 
soon £elt the languors of satiety, and found them- 
selves unable to pursue the race of life without 
frequent respirations of intermediate solitude. 

To produce this disposition, nothing appears 
requisite but quick sensibility, and active imagina* 
tion ; for, though not devoted to virtue, or science, 
the man, whose faunilties enable him to make 
ready comparisons of the present with the past, 
will find such a constant recurrence of the same 
pleasures and troubles, the same expectations and 
disappointments, that he will gladly snatch an 
hour of retreat, to let his thoughts expatiate at 
large, and seek for that variety in his own ideas, 
which the objects of sense cannot afford him. 

Nor will greatness, or abundance, exempt him 
from the importunities of this desire, since, if he 
is bom to think, he cannot restrain himself from a 
thousand inquiries and speculations, which he 
must pursue by his own reason, and which the 
splendour of his condition can only hinder : for 
those who are most exalted above dependence or 
control, are yet condemned to pay so large a 



tpedmen whidi he bas given in the Rambler. " [He here- 
npon quotes the lines abote.] — ^Boswell's foknson, i. 139, 
Boftwell is in error in speaking oi Boethius as if he vrere only 
a poet, since by for the greater part of his writings \veie in 
prose. Johnson, in the /<//^, No. 69, says that ** Boethius 
on the Comforts of Philosophy^ is the book which seems to 
have been the laTonrito of the middle ages." 
I C 
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tribute of their time to custom, ceremony, and 
popularity, that, according to the Greek proverb, 
no man in the house is more a slave than the 
master. 

When a king^ asked Euclid, the mathematician, 
whether he could not explain his art to him in 
a more compendious manner ? he was answered. 
That there was no royal way to geometry. Other 
things may be seized by might, or purchased with 
\ money, but knowledge is to be gained only by 
study, and study to be prosecuted only in retire- 
ment. 

These are some of the motives which have 
had power to sequester kings and heroes from 
the crowds that soothed them with flatteries, or in- 
spirited them with acclamations ; but their efficacy 
seems confined to the higher mind, and to operate 
little upon the common classes of mankind, to 
whose conceptions the present assemblage of 
things is adequate, and who seldom range beyond 
those entertainments and vexations, which solicit 
their attention by pressing on their senses. 

But there is an universal reason for some stated 
intervab of solitude, which the institutions of the 
church call upon me now especially to mention ; a 
reason which extends as wide as moral duty, or 
the hopes of divine fiEivour in a future state ; and 
which ought to influence all ranks of life, and all 
degrees of intellect ; since none can imagine them- 
selves not comprehended in its obligation ; but 
such as determine to set their Maker at defiance 
by obstinate wickedness, or whose enthusiastic 
1 Ptolemy Lagos.— Qaahners's Biog. Diet., xHL 344. 
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security of his approbation places them above ex- 
ternal ordinances, and all human means of improve- 
ment. 

The great task of him who conducts his life by 
the precepts of religion, is to make the future 
predominate over the present, to impress upon 
his mind so strong a sense of the importance of 
obedience to the divine will, of the '^ue of the 
reward promised to virtue, and the terrors of the 
punishment denounced against crimes, as may 
overbear all the temptations which temporal hope 
or fear can bring in his way, and enable him to 
bid equal defiance to joy and sorrow, to turn 
away at one time from the allurements of ambi- 
tion, and push forward at another against the 
threats of calamity. 

It is not without reason that the apostle repre- 
sents our passage through this stage of our exis- 
tence by images drawn from the alarms and solici- 
tude of a military life ; for we are placed in such 
a state, that almost every thing about us conspires 
against our chief interest. We are in danger 
from whatever can get possession of our thoughts ; 
all that can excite in us either pain or pleasure, 
has a tendency to obstruct the way that leads to 
happiness, and either to turn us aside, or retard 
our progress. 

Our senses, our appetites, and our passions, are ^ 
our lawful and faithful glides, in most things that ) 
relate solely to this life ; and, therefore, by the 
hourly necessity of consulting them, we gradually 
sink into an implicit submission, and habitual 
confidence. Every act of compliance with their 
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motions facilitates a second compliance, every 
new step towards depravity is made with less re- 
luctance than the former, and thus the descent to 
life merely sensual is perpetually accelerated. 
The senses have not only that advantage over 
I conscience, which things necessary must alwajrs 
Ihave over things chosen, but they have likewise a 
'kind of prescription in their favour. We feared 
pain much earlier than we apprehended g^ilt, and 
were delighted with the sensations of pleasure, 
before we had capacities to be charmed with the 
beauty of rectitude. To this power, thus early 
established, and incessantly increasing, it must be 
remembered that almost every man has, in some 
part of his life, added new strength by a voluntary 
or negligent subjection of himself ; for who is 
there that has not instigated his appetites by 
indulgence, or suffered them, by an unresisting 
neutrality, to enlarge their dominion, and multiply 
their demands ? 

From the necessity of dispossessing the sensi- 
tive faculties of the influence which they must 
naturally gain by this pre-occupation of the soul, 
arises that conflict between opposite desires in 
the first endeavours after a religious life ; which, 
however enthusiastically it may have been de- 
scribed, or however contemptuously ridiculed, 
will naturally be felt in some d^^ee, though 
varied without end, by different tempers of mind, 
and innumerable circumstances of health or con- 
dition, gp'eater or less fervour, more or fewer 
temptations to relapse. 
From the perpetual necessity of constdting the 
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animal £euniltie8, in our provision for the present 
life, arises ^e difficulty of withstanding their 
impulses, ev^n in cases where they oug^t to be 
of no weight ; for the motions of sense are in- 
stantaneous, its objects strike unsought, we are 
accustomed to follow its directions, and therefore 
often submit to the sentence without examining 
the authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philosophical estimate, 
that, supposing the mind, at any certain time, in 
an equipoise between the pleasures of this life, 
and ^e hopes of futurity, present objects falling 
more frequently into the scale, would in time pre- 
ponderate, and that our regard for an invisible 
state would grow every moment weaker, till at 
last it would lose all its a:;tivity, and become 
absolutely without effect. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is 
put into our own hands, and we have power to 
transfer the weight to either side. The motives 
to a Ufe of holiness are infinite, not less than the 
fiavour or anger of Omnipotence, not less than 
eternity of happiness or misery. But these can 
only influence our conduct as they gain our 
attention, which the business or diversions of the 
world are alwajrs calling off by contrary attractions. 

The great art therefore of piety, and the end 
for which all the rites of religion seem to be in- 
stituted, is the perpetual renovation of the motives 
to virtue, by a voluntary employment of our mind 
in the contemplation of its excellence, its import- 
ance, and its necessity, which, in proportion a« 
tliey are more frequently and more willingly 
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revolved, gain a more forcible and permanent 
influence, till in time they become the reigning 
ideas, the standing principles of action, and the 
test by which every thing proposed to the judg- 
ment is rejected or approved. 

To facilitate this change of our affections, it is 
necessary that we weaken the temptations of the 
world, by retiring at certain seasons from it ; for 
its influence, arising only from its presence, is 
much lessened when it becomes the object of 
\ solitary meditation. A constant residence amidst 
noise and pleasure, inevitably obliterates the im- 
pressions of piety, and a frequent abstraction of 
ourselves into a state, where this life, like the 
next, operates only upon the reason, will reinstate 
religion in its just authority, even without those 
irradiations from above, the hope of which I have 
no intention to withdraw from the sincere and 
the diligent. 

This is that conquest of the world and of our- 
selves, which has been always considered as the 
perfection of human nature ; and this is only to be 
obtained by fervent prayer, steady resolutions, and 
frequent retirement from folly and vanity, from 
the cares of avarice, and the jo3rs of intemperance, 
from the lulling sounds of deceitful flattery, and 
the tempting sight of prosperous wickedness.^ 

1 Bosvrell, after telling hovr Johnson, in the year 1781, 
dined first at one Bishop's honse, and then at another's in 
Passion-week, continues : — " I have preserved his ingenious 
defence of his dining twice abroad in Passion-week, a laxity 
in whidi I am convinced he wonld not have indulged 
himself at the time when he wrote his solemn paper in 
Tht Rambler (No. 7) upon that awful season. It appeared 
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No. 9. TUESDAY, APRIL 17, 175a 

Qucd sts etse veUs, nihilque malts. — Mart.^ 

Chuse what you are ; no other state prefer. — Elphimstom. 

[T is justly remarked by Horace,' that 
howsoever every man may complain 
occasionally of the hardships of his 
condition, he is very seldom willing 
to change it for any other on the same level : for 
whether it be that he, who follows an employ- 
ment, made choice of it at first on account of 
its suitableness to his inclination ; or that when 

to me that by being mudi more in company, and enjoying 
more luzurioos living, he had contracted a keener relish of 
pleasure, and was consequently less rigorous in his religious 
rites. This he would not acknowledge ; but he reasoned with 
admirable st^rfiistry, as follows: — ^"Why, Sir, a Bishop's 
calling company t(^ther in this week is, to use the vulgar 
phrase, not the thing. But you must consider, laxity is a 
bad thing ; but preciseness is also a bad thing ; and your 
general character may be more hurt by preciseness than by 
dining with a Bishop in Passion-week. There might be a 
handle i<a reflection. It might be said, ' He refused to dine 
with a Bishop in Passi<m-week, but was three Sundays 
absent from Churdi.' Boswbll : ' Very true. Sir. But sup- 
pose a man to be uniformly of good conduct, would it not be 
better that he should refuse to dine with a Bishop in this 
week, and so not encourage a bad practice by his example ? ' 
JoHMSOM : ' Why, Sir, you are to consider whether you might 
not do more harm by lessening the influence of a Bishop's 
character by your disapprobation in refusing him than by 
going to him.'"— Boswell's Johnson, iv. 88. 
1 Martial z. 47, u. > In the first Satire of the first book. 
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accident, or the detennination of others, have 
placed him in a particular station, he by endea- 
vouring to reconcile himself to it, gets the 
custom of viewing it only on the fairest side ; 
or whether every man thinks that class to which 
he belongs the most illustrious, merely because 
he has honoured it with his name ; it is certain 
that, whatever be the reason, most men have a 
very strong and active prejudice in fiivour of 
their own vocation, always working upon their 
minds, and influencing their behaviour. 

This partiality is sufficiently visible in every 
rank of the human species ; but it exerts itself 
more frequently and with greater force among 
those who have never learned to conceal 
their sentiments for reasons of policy, or to 

I model their expressions by the laws of polite- 
ness ; and therefore the chief contests of wit 
among artificers and handicraftsmen arise from 
a mutual endeavour to exalt one trade by 
depreciating another. 

From the same principles are derived many 
consolations to alleviate the inconveniencies to 
which every calling is peculiarly exposed. A 
blacksmith was lately pleasing himself at his 
anvil, with observing that though his trade was 
hot and sooty, laborious and unhealthy, yet he 
had the honour of living by his hammer, he got 
his bread like a man, and if his son should rise 
in the world, and keep his coach, nobody could 
reproach him that his father was a tailor. 

A man, truly zealous for his fraternity, is never 
so irresistibly flattered, as when some rival calling 
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is mentioned with contempt. Upon this principle 
a linen-draper boasted that he had got a new 
customer, whom he could safely trust, for he 
could have no doubt of his honesty, since it 
was known, from unquestionable authority, that 
he was now filing a bill in chancery to delay 
payment for the clothes which he had worn the 
last seven years ; and he himself had heard him 
declare, in a public coffee-house, that he looked 
upon the whole generation of woollen-drapers 
to be such despicable wretches, that no gentle- 
man ought to pay them. 

It has been observed that physicians and 
law3rers are no friends to religion^ ; and many 
conjectures have been formed to discover the 
reason of such a combination between men who 
agree in nothing else, and who seem less to be 

1 In the beginning of the Annotations on Sir Thomas 
Brown's Religio Laid it is said that '* it is a common speech 
(trat only amongst the unlearned sort) Uhi trts Medici^ du9 
Atkei," Of the Doctour of Phisik in the Prologue to tlu 
CanUrbury TaUs, 1. 438, we read :~ 

" His studie was butlitel on the Bible." 

Lawyers have generally been thoni^t friends, if not to 
religion, at all events to established religion. The following 
story is told of Lord Chancellor Thtirlow : — '* A body of 
Pnsbyterians made an application to him to assist in repeal- 
ing oenrtain statutes whidi disqualified them fnnn holding dvil 
offices. He received the deputation with great civility, but in 
his own blunt manner replied, ' Why, gentlemen, if your old 
sour religion had been the Establishment, I might have 
complied ; but as it is not, you cannot expect me to accede 
to your request. ' " — Campbell's Ldves of the ChanctUors, 
ed. 1846, V. 662. Some support is given to Johnson's state- 
laent by the fact that the regiment of vohmteers Fsised tmoag 
the lawyers has always been known as The DemFt Own. 
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affected, in their own provinces, by religious 
opinions, than any other part of the community. 
The truth is, very few of them have thought 
about religion ; but they have all seen a parson ; 
seen him in a habit different from their own, 
and therefore declared war against him. A young 
student from the inns of court, who has often 
attacked the curate of his Other's parish with 
such arguments as his acquaintances could fur- 
nish, and returned to town without success, is 
now gone down ¥rith a resolution to destroy 
him ; for he has learned at last how to manage 
a prig, and if he pretends to hold him again to 
syllogism, he has a catch in reserve, which 
neither log^c nor metaphysics can resist.^ 

I laugh to think how your unshaken Cato 
Will look aghast, when unforeseen destruction 
Pours in upon him thus.3 

The malignity of soldiers and sailors against 
each other has been often experienced at the cost 
of their country : and, perhaps, no orders of men 
have an enmity of more acrimony, or longer 
continuance. When, upon our latest successes 
at sea,' some new regulations were concerted 
for establishing the rank of the naval com- 
manders, a captain of foot very acutely remarked, 
that nothing was more absurd than to give any 

1 Such a " catch " as *' raised the laugh against poor 
Moses" when he was "for managing the argument 
rationally " against young Squire Thomhill. — Vicar of Wakt' 
fields ch. 7. 

3 Addison's Cato, Act ii. so. 6. 

> In the war which was brought to a close in 1748 by the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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honorary rewards to seamen, " for honour," 
says he, " ought only to be won by bravery, 
" and all the world knows that in a sea-fight 
" there is no danger, and therefore no evidence 
" of courage." 

But although this general desire of ag^frandizing 
themselves, by raising their profession, betrays 
men to a thousand ridiculous and mischievous 
acts of supplantation and detraction, yet as almost 
all passions have their good as well as bad effects, 
it likewise excites ingenuity, and sometimes raises 
an honest and useful emulation of diligence. It 
may be observed in general, that no trade had 
ever reached the excellence to which it is now 
improved, had its professors looked upon it with 
the eyes of indifferent spectators ; the advances, 
from the first rude essays, must have been made 
by men who valued themselves for performances, 
for which scarce any other would be persuaded to 
esteem them. 

It is pleasing to contemplate a manufacture 
rising giadually from its first mean state by the 
successive labours of innumerable minds ; to 
consider the first hollow trunk of an oak, in 
which, perhaps, the shepherd could scarce venture 
to cross a brook swelled ¥rith a shower, enlarged 
at last into a ship of war, attacking fortresses, 
terrifying nations, setting storms and billows at 
defiance, and visiting the remotest parts of the 
globe. And it might contribute to dispose us 
to a kinder r^[ard for the labours of one another 
if we were to consider from what unpromising 
b^^innings the most useful productions of art 
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have probably arisen. Who, when he saw the 
first sand or ashes, by a casual intenseness 
of heat, melted into a metalline form, rugged 
with excrescences, and clouded with impuri- 
ties, would have imagined, that in this shape- 
less lump lay concealed so many conveniences 
of life, as would in time constitute a g^eat 
part of the happiness of the world? Yet by 
some such fortuitous liquefaction was mankind 
taught to procure a body at once in a high 
d^pree solid and transparent, which might admit 
the light of the sun, and exclude the violence 
of the wind ; which might extend the sight of 
the philosopher to new ranges of existence, and 
charm him at one time with the unbounded 
extent of the material creation, and at another 
with the endless subordination of animal life ; 
and, what is yet of more importance, might 
supply the deca3rs of nature, and succour old 
age with subsidiary sight. Thus was the first 
artificer in glass employed, though without his 
own knowledge or expectation. He was fiudlx* 
tating and prolonging the enjojrment of lightj 
enlarging the avenues of science, and conferring 
the highest and most lasting pleasures ; he was 
enabling the student to contemplate nature, and 
the beauty to behold herself. 

This passion for the honour of a profession, 
like that for the grandeur of our own country, 
is to be r^^lated, not extinguished. Every 
man, from the highest to the lowest station, 
ought to warm his heart, and animate his 
endeavours with the h<^>e8 of being useful to 
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the world, by advancing the art which it is 
his lot to exercise, and for that end he must 
necessarily consider the whole extent of its 
application, and the whole weight of its import- 
ance. But let him not too readily imagine that 
another is ill employed, because, for want of 
fuller knowledge of his business, he is not able 
to comprehend its dignity. Every man ought to 
endeavour at eminence, not by pulling others 
down, but by raising himself, and enjoy the 
pleasure of his own superiority, whether imagi- 
nary or real, without interrupting others in the 
same felicity.* The philosopher may very justly 
be delighted with the extent of his views, and 
the artificer with the readiness of his hands ; but 
let the one remember, that, without mechanical 
performances, refined speculation is an empty 
dream, and the other, that, without theoretical 
reasoning, dexterity is little more than a brute 
instinct. 

1 This is wbat was done by the inventor, whom Johnson 
described as ** standing in the kitchen of an inn with his back 
to the fire, and thns accosting the person next him : — ' Do you 
know. Sir, who I am ? ' ' No, Sir, (said the other,) I have not 
that advantage. ' ' Sir (said he,) I am the ff'eat Twabnlpy, 
who invented the New Flood-gate Iron.' " Boswell's Johmon. 
iv. 193. 
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No. 2a SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1750. 

Ad populumphaUras^ egpte tutus, et in cute novi. 

— Persius.1 
Such pageantry be to the people shown ; 

There boast thy horse's trappings and thy own ; 

I know thee to thy bottom, from within 

Thy shallow centre, to thy utmost skin. — ^Drydsn. 

|MONG the numerous stratagems, by 
which pride endeavours to recommend 
folly to regard, there is scarcely one 
that meets with less success than affec- 
tation, or a perpetual disguise of the real character, 
by fictitious appearances ; whether it be, that 
every man hates falsehood, from the natural con- 
gruity of truth to his faculties of reason, or that 
every man is jealous of the honour of his under- 

(standing, and thinks his discernment consequently 
called in question, whenever anything is exhibited 
under a borrowed form. 

This aversion from all kinds of disguise, what- 
ever be its cause, is universally diffused, and 
incessantly in action ; nor is it necessary, that to 
exasperate detestation, or excite contempt, any 
interest should be invaded, or any competition 
attempted ; it is sufficient, that there is an inten- 
tion to deceive, an intention which every heart 
swells to oppose, and every tongue is busy to 
detect. 

This reflection was awakened in my mind by a 

1 Satires, iii. 30. 
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very common practice among my correspondents, 
of writing under characters which they cannot 
support, which are of no use to the explanation 
or enforcement of that which they describe or 
recommend ; and which, therefore, since they 
assume them only for the sake of displaying 
their abilities, I will advise them for the future 
to forbear, as laborious without advantage. 

It is almost a general ambition of those who 
favour me with their advice for the regulation of 
my conduct, or their contribution for the assist- \\ 
ance of my understanding, to affect the style and 1 1 
the names of ladies. And I cannot always with- 
hold some expression of anger, like Sir Hugh in 
the comedy, when I happen to find that a woman 
has a beard.^ I must therefore warn the gentle 
Phyllis, that she send me no more letters from 
the Horse Guards ; and require of Belinda, that 
she be content to resign her pretensions to female 
elegance, till she has lived three weeks ¥rithout 
hearing the politics of Batson's coffee-house.' I 
must indulge myself in the liberty of observation, 

1 Macaulay, in his Essays, ed. 1874, i. 418, criticising John- 
sxm's " talent for personation, " says of those Ramblers in 
which he wrote under the disguise of a woman : — " Surely Sir 
John Fabtaff himself did not wear his petticoats with a worse 
grace. The reader may well cry out with honest Sir Hugh 
Evans, ' I like not whena 'oman has a great peard : I spy a 
great peard under her mufSer. ' " In a foot-note Macaulay 
adds : — *' It is proper to observe that this passage bears a 
very close resemblance to a passage in the Rambler. The 
resemblance may possibly be the efEoct of unconscious plagia- 
rism." The quotation comes from The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Act iv., sc 3. 

S Hawkins, describing the life of a physician, says :— " By 
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that there were some allusions in Chloris's pro- 
duction, sufficient to shew that Bracton and 
Plowden^ are her £&vourite authors ; and that 
Euphelia has not been long enough at home, to 
wear out all the traces of phraseology, which she 
learned in the expedition to Carthagena. 

Among all my female friends, there was none 
who gave me more trouble to decypher her true 
character, than Penthesilea, whose letter lay upon 
my desk three da3rs before I could fix upon the 
real writer. There was a confusion of images, 
and medley of barbarity, which held me long in 
suspense ; till by perseverance I disentangled the 
perplexity, and found that Penthesilea is the son 
of a wealthy stock jobber, who spends his morning 
under his father's eye in Change Alley, dines at 
a tavern in Covent Garden, passes his evening 
in the play-house, and part of the night at a 
gaming-table, and having learned the dialects of 
these various regions, has mingled them all in a 
studied composition. 

When Lee^ was once told by a critic, that 
it was very easy to write like a madman ; he 

cultivating an interest with either of the two parties the 
sncoession of a young physician (to a post in a hospital) was 
almost insured. The frequenting Batson's or Child's was a 
declaration of the side he took. " — Hawkins's U/e offokmon^ 
p. 238. Batson's was in Comhill, Child's in St Paul's 
Churchyard.— Ashton's Social Lif€ in the reign, of Quun 
Anne, ed. 1883, p. 167. 

1 Writers on law, one of the time of Henry III., the other 
of Elizabeth. 

2 Lee was for some years in Bedlam, and was, perhaps* 
taunted with his madness by the " critic " Addisoa said ot 
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answered, that it was difficult to write like a I 
madman, l?ut easy enough to write like a fool ;^ 1 
and I hope to be excused by my kind contribu- 
,tors, if, in imitation of this great author, I 
presume to remind them, that it is much easier 
not to write like a man, than to write like a 
woman. 

I have, indeed, some ingenious well-wishers, 
who, without departing from their sex, have found 
very wonderful appellations. A very smart letter 
has been sent me from a puny ensign, signed 
Ajax Telamonius ; another, in recommendation 
of a new treatise upon cards, from a gamester, 
..who calls himself Sesostris : and another upon 
the improvements of the fishery, from Dioclesian ; 
but as these seem only to have picked up their 
appellations by chance, without endeavouring at 
any particular imposture, their improprieties are 
rather instances of blunder than of affectation, 
and are, therefore, not equally fitted to inflame 
the hostile passions ; for it is not folly but pride. 



him that " Among our modem English poets there is none 
who was better turned f<»- tragedy than Lee ; if, instead of 
favouring the impetuosity of his genius, he had restrained it, 
and kept it within its proper bounds. His thoughts are 
wonderfully suited to tragedy, but frequently lost in such a 
cloud of words that it is hard to see the beauty of them." — The 
Spectator^ No. 39. Fielding describes how Tom Jones " was 
resolved to pursue the paths of this giant honour, as the 
gigantic poet Lee calls it " — Tom Jones^ Bk. vi., ch. 12. 

1 Johnson said fA Elphinston's translation of Martial : — 
" There are in these verses too much folly for madness, I 
think, and too n^uch madness for folly." — Piozzi's Anecd^es, 
p.6x. 

I D 
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not error but deceit, which the world means to 
persecute, when it raises the fiill ciy of nature to 
hunt down affectation.^ 

The hatred which dissimulation always draws 
upon itself, is so great, that if I did not know 
how much cunning differs from wisdom, I should 
wonder that any men have so little knowledge of 
their own interest, as to aspire to wear a mask for 
life ; to try to impose upon the world a character, 
to which they feel themselves void of any just 
claim ; and to hsuard their quiet, their fame, and 
even their profit, by exposing themselves to the 
danger of that reproach, malevolence, and neglect, 
which such a discovery as they have always to 
Hear will certainly bring upon them. 

It might be imagined, that the pleasure of 
reputation should consist in the satisfaction of 
having our opinion of our oitn merit confirmed 
by the suffrage of the public ; and that, to be 
extolled for a quality, which a man knows himself 
to ¥rant, should give him no other happiness than 
to be mistaken for the owner of an estate, over 
which he chances to be travelling. But he who 
subsists upon affectation, knows nothing of this 
delicacy ; like a desperate adventurer in com- 
merce, he takes up reputation upon trust, mort- 
gages possessions which he never had, and enjoys, 
to the fatal hour of bankruptcy, though with a 
■ thousand terrors and anxieties, the unnecessary 
splendour of borrowed riches. 
Affectation is to be always distinguished from 

1 See Boswell's fohnson^ iv. 37, for Johnson's "abhorrenoe 
of sfiectation." 
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hypocrisyi as being the art of counterfeiting those 
qualities which we might ¥rith innocence and 
ufety, be known to want. Thus the man who, 
to carry on any fraud, or to conceal any crime, 
pretends to rigours of devotion, and exactness 
of life, is guilty of hypocrisy; and his guilt is 
greater, as the end, for which he puts on the false 
appearance, is more pernicious. But he that, with 
an awkward address, and unpleasing countenance, 
boasts of the conquests made by him among the 
ladies, and counts over the thousands which he 
might have possessed if he would have submitted 
to the yoke of matrimony, is chaugeable only with 
affectation. Hypocrisy is the necessary burthen 
of villany, affectation part of the chosen trappings A 
of folly ; the one completes a villain, the other I 
only finishes a fop. Contempt is the proper 
punishment of affectation, and detestation the 
just consequence of hypocrisy. 

With the hj^pocrite it is not at present my 
intention to expostulate, tl^ugh even he might 
be taught the excellency of virtue, by the neces- 
sity of seeming to be virtuous ; but the man of 
affectation may, perhaps, be reclaimed, by finding 
how little he is likely to gain by perpetual con- 
straint, and incessant vigilance, and how much 
more securely he might make his way to esteem, 
by cultivating real, than displaying coimterfeit 
qualities. 

Every thing future is to be estimated, by a wise 
man, in proportion to the probability of attaining 
it, and its value, when attained ; and neither of 
these considerations will much contribute to the 
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encouragement of affectation. For, if the pinnacles 
of fame be, at best, slippery, how misteady must 
his footing be who stands upon pinnacles without 
foundation ! If praise be made by the incon- 
stancy and maliciousness of those who must 
confer it, a blessing which no man can promise 
himself from the most conspicuous merit and 
vigorous industry, how faint must be the hope 
of gaining it, when the uncertainty is multiplied 
by the weakness of the pretensions ! He that 
pursues fame with just claims, trusts his happiness 
to the winds ; but he that endeavours after it by 
&lse merit, has to fear, not only the violence of 
the storm, but the leaks of his vessel. Though 
he should happen to keep above water for^a time, 
by the help of a soft breeze, and a calm sea, at 
the first gust he must inevitably founder, with 
this m^ancholy reflection, that, if he would have 
been content with his natural station, he might 
have escaped his calamity. Affectation may pos- 
sibly succeed for a time, and a man may, by 
great attention, persuade others, that he xeally 
has the qualities whidi he presumes to boast ; 
but l^e hour will come when he should exert 
them, and then, w]»tever he enjoyed in praise, 
he must si^er in reproach. 

Applause and admiration are by no means to 
•be counted among the necessaries of life, and 
therefore any indirect arts to obtain them h^ve 
' very Uttle claim to pai<don or compassion. There 
^s scarcely any man without ■ some vahiable. or 
improveable qualities^ by 'Which^he^might-alwa^ 
-secttre -himself from 4Miite»pt. ^Aad ^p«ri»ps 
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exemption from ignominy is the most eligible 
reputation, as freedom from pain is, among some 
philosophers, the definition of happiness. 

If we therefore compare the Value of the praise 
obtained by fictitious excellence, even while the 
cheat is yet undiscovered, .with that kindness 
which every man may suit by his virtue, and that 
esteem to which most men may rise by common 
understanding steadily and honestly applied, we 
shall find that when from the adscititious happi- 
ness all the deductions are made by fear and 
casualty, there will remain nothing equiponderant, 
to the security of truth* The state of the pos* 
sessor of humble virtues, to the affecter of great 
excellencies, is that of a small cottage of stone, 
to the palace raised- with ice by the empress of 
Russia ; it was for a time splendid and luminous,, 
but the first sunshine melted it to nothing.^ 

1 The ioe-palaoe was built by the Empress Anne in 1740. 
Cowper, in Tk* Winter Morning Walk (1. 128), addzessing 
the " Imperial mistzess oi the fur-clad Russ," describes :— 

** Thy most magnificent and mighty freak, 
The wonder of the North. No forest fell 
When thou woald'st build : no quarry sent its stores 
Tenrichthy walls. But thou did'st hew the floods^ 
And make thy marble of the glassy wave." 
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No. 24. SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1750. 

Nemo in uu tentat descendere.—Vmaxas. ^ 
None, none descends in^ himself. — Dvna». 

[MONG the precepts, or aphorisms, ad- 
mitted by general consent, and incul- 
cated by frequent repetition, there is 
none more fsimous among the masters 
of ancient wisdom, than that compendious lesson, 
Tv&dt trtavrbvf Be acquamiedwUh thyself; ascribed 
by some to an oracle, and by others to Chilo of 
Lacedemon. 

This is, indeed, a dictate, which, in the whole 
extent of its meaning, may be said to comprise all 
the speculation requisite to a moral agent. For 
what more can be necessary to the regulation of 
life, than the knowledge of our original, our end, 
our duties, and our relation to other beings ? 

It is however very improbable that the first 
author, whoever he was, intended to be under- 
stood in this unlimited and complicated sense ; 

1 SatireSfiv. 33. 

** None, none descends into himself, to find 
The secret imperfections of his mind." 

Drtudt, Aldine ed., vol. v., p. 191. 
S In a Latin poem which Johnson wrote with this title, oa 
the completion oi his Dictionary,* " he has left," says Arthur 
Murphy, " a picture oi himself, drawn with as much truth, and 
as firm a hand as can be seen in the portraits of Hogarth or 
Sir Joshua Reynolds." — ^Murphy's Essay on fohnson, p. 82. 
The poem is given in Johnson's Works^ i 164. 
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for of the mquiries, which in so large an accep- 
tation it would seem to recommend, some are too 
extensive for the powers of man, and some require 
light from above, which was not yet indulged to 
the heathen world. 

We might have had more satis&ction concerning 
the original import of this celebrated sentence, if 
history had informed us, whether it was uttered 
as a general instruction to mankind, or as a par- 
ticular caution to some private inquirer ; whether 
It was applied to some single occasion, or laid down 
as the universal rule of life. 
. There will occur, upon the slightest considera- 
tion, many possible circumstances, in which this 
monition might very properly be inforced: for 
every error in human conduct must arise from 
ignorance in ourselves, either perpetual or tem- 
porary ; and happen either because we do not 
know what is best and fittest, or because our 
knowledge is at the time of action not present to 
the mind. 

When a man emplo3rs himself upon remote and 
tmnecessaiy subjects, and wastes his life upon 
questions which cannot be resolved, and of which 
the solution would conduce very little to the 
advancement of happiness ; when he lavishes his 
hours in calculating the weight of the terraqueous 
globe, or in adjusting successive systems of worlds 
beyond the reach of the telescope ; he may be 
very properly recalled from his excursions by this 
precept, and reminded, that there is a nearer 
being with which it is his duty to be more 
acquainted; and from which his attention has 
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hitherto been withheld by studies to which he has- 
no other motive than vanity or curiosity.^ 

The great praise of Socrates is, that he dfeW 
the wits of Greece, by his instruction and ' example, 
from the vain pursuit of natural philosophy Xif^ 
moral inquiries, and turned their thoughts from 
stars and tides, and matter and motion, upon the- 
various modes of virtue, and relations of life.*^ 
All his lectures were but commentaries upon ^is' 
saying ; if we suppose the knowledge of ourselves 
recommended by Chilo, in opposition to other 
inquiries less suitable to the state' of man. 

The great fault Of men of learning is still, that 

they offend against this rule, and appear WilUng 

to study any thing rather than themselves ; fof 

which reason they are often despised by those 

witii whom they imagine themselves above com- 

parisou ; despised, as useless to common purposes, 

as unable to conduct the most trivial affairs, and 

unqualified to perform those offices by which the 

1 " Sir (said Johnson), a desire of knowledge is tbe natiihil 
feeling- of mankind, and every human being whose mind is not 
debauched, will be willing to give all that he has to get 
knowledge."— -Boswell's Johnson^ i. 458. Johnson observed, 
" All knowledge is of itself of sorbe value. There is hothii^ 
so minute or inconsiderable that I would not rather ktaiow it 
than not."— iS». ii. 357. Comte, in his Philosophie P&sHim 
(Twenty-seventh Le9on on Sidereal Astfondmy^ " absolutely 
repudiates all Sidereal Astronomy as beyond the range of 
human knowledge, and limits the science to the Solar 
System."— Martineau's f^pis df Ethicai^ Tkmry^ ed. 1885-, 

f. 390. 

s Johnson in Raudas introduces the astronomer as say- 
ing : — " I have passed my time in study without txpaneDOt \ 
in the attainment of sdehoes which can, for the nidst ptrt, 1)6 
b u t remotely useful td mankind."— Johnaoh^ WinrJIr, i 300; 
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coMrtaastkm of society 18 preserved, and mutual' 
tenderness excited and maintained. 

Gelidnsi^ is a man of great penetration and deep 
researches. Having a' mind naturally formed for 
tiie-abslniser sciences, he can comprehend intricate 
coml^ations without confusion, and being of a 
temper naturally cool and equal, he is seldom 
interrupted by his passions in the ptffsuit of the 
hmgoit chain of unexpected consequences. He 
h*s, therefore, a long time indulged hopes, that 
tiie solittion of some problems, by which the 
professors' of science have been hitherto bafflM, iS' 

In his Ufe of Mtlton, after criticising that great writer's 
^(3i6tBib of education, hi6 says : — ** If I have Milton against me, 
Jt Imrb SbdHtes on my side. It was his labour to turn 
pldlosoi^ from the stt^ of nature to speculations upon life ; 
but the innovators whom I ojqtose are turning ofif attention 
from life to nature. They seem to think that we are placed 
hero' to watch the growth of plants or the motions of the stars. 
Socrates was rather of -opinion that what we had to learn was- 
how to dA gMd and avoid evil." 

" Om TO* h> livfdpotn luucov r*iri[n96v vf T^rvKraii" 

lb. vii. 77. 
Compare also Hichael's last speech in Paradise Lostf Bk. 
JtH., L 575. 

" Tl^ hkvinig leam'd, thoil hast^ttaln'd the sum 
Of wisdom ; hope no higgler, thouj^ all the stars 
Thoo knew'st by name, and all th' ethereal powers, 
All seczets of the deep, all nature's works. 
Or works of God in heav'n, air, ^arth, or sea." 
1 Mrs. Piozzi in her Anecdotes, p; 49, says that "by 
G^HOfas the i&ilosopher Johnson meant to represent Mr. 
Colson, a mathematician who formerly lived at Rochester." 
It was to him that Garrick was sent as a pupil, and Johnson 
wu recommended, on their first going to London. He was a 
Uttlfc latbr appointed Lucasian Professor of Mathematicft st' 
Cunbridge.—BovwiBU's fohnsoH, i icx. 
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reserved for his genius and industry. He spends { 

his time in the highest room of his house, into | 

which none of his feunily are suffered to enter ; 
and when he comes down to his dinner, or his 
rest, he walks about Uke a stranger that is there j 

only for a day, without any tokens of regard or 
tenderness. He has totally divested himself of all ■ 

human sensations ; he has neither eye for beauty, i 

nor ear for complaint ; he neither rejoices at the | 

good fortune of his nearest friend, nor mourns for 
any public or private calamity. Having once re- \ 

ceived a letter, and given it his servant to read, he 
was informed, that it was written by his brother, who, 
being shipwrecked, had swum nsJced to land, and 
was destitute of necessaries in a foreign country. 
Naked and destitute ! sajrs Gelidus, reach down 
the last volume of meteorological observations, ex- 
tract an exact account of the wind, and note it care- 
fully in the diary of the weather. 

The funily of Gelidus once broke into his study, 
to shew him that a town at a small distance was 
on fire ; and in a few moments a servant came to 
tell him, that the flame had caught so many houses 
on both sides, that the inhabitants were con- 
founded, and began to think of rather escaping 
with their lives, than saving their dwelling^. 
What you tell me, says Gelidus, is very probable, 
for fire naturally acts in a circle. 

Thus lives this great philosopher, insensible to 
every spectacle of distress, and unmoved by the 
loudest call of social nature, for want of consider- 
ing that men are designed for the succour and 
V comfort of^ cgfib^ fil^r ; that though there are 
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hours which may be laudably spent upon know- 
ledge not immediately us^l, yet the first 
attention is due to practical virtue ; and that he 
may be justly driven out from the commerce of 
mankind, who has so £sr abstracted himself frt>m 
the species, as to partake neither of the joys nor 
grie£i of others, but neglects the endearments of 
his wife, and the caresses of his children, to count 
the drops of rain, note the changes of the wind, 
and calculate the eclipses of the moons of Jupiter. 

I shall reserve to some future paper the 
religious and important meaning of this epitome 
of wisdom, and only remark, that it may be 
applied to the gay and light, as well as to the 
grave and solemn parts of life ; and that not only 
the philosopher may forfeit his pretences to real 
learning, but the wit and beauty may miscarry in 
their schemes, by the want of this universal re- 
quisite, the knowledge of themselves. 

It is surely for no other reason, that we 
see such niunbers resolutely struggling against 
nature, and contending for that which they never 
can attain, endeavouring to un^te contradictions, 
and determined to excel in characters inconsistent 
with each other; that stock-jobbers affect dress, 
gaiety, and elegance, and mathematicians labour 
to be wits f that the soldier teases bis acquaint- 
ance with questions in theology, and the academic 
hopes to divert the ladies by a recital of his 
gallantries. That absurdity of pride could pro- 

1 I have been told by the late editor of a fomoos Review 
that it often cost him a good deal of trouble to cat the jokes 
oat of the articles written by men of sdenoe. 
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ceed only from ig^norance of themselvtes, by idiich 
Garth attempted criticism,^ and Congreve waved 
his title to dramatic reputation, and desired to be 
considered only as a gentleman.' 

Eupbues, "^K^th great parts, and extensive 

1 " Garth then undertook an edition of Ovid's Mgtamor- 
phases, translated by several hands ; which he recommended 
by a preface written with m<He ostentation than ability ; his 
notions are half-formed, and his materials immethodieaUy 
confused." — Johnson's Works, vii. 405. 

• " When Congreve received a visit from Voltaire he dis- 
gusted him by the despicable foppery of desiring to be 
considered not as an author, but a gentleman, to which tlw' 
Frenchman replied that if he had been only a gentleman ha 
should not have come to visit him." — Johnson's Works, viii. 30. 
Voltaire thus describes this visit : — " II £tait infirme et presque 
mourant quand je I'ai connu ; il avait un ddfaut, c'^it de ne 
pas assez estimer son premier m^er d'autetu*, qui avait fait sa 
reputation et sa fortune. II me parlait de ses onrrages 
oomroe de bagatelles au-dessous de lui, et me dit, & la 
jMremi^re conversation, de ne le voir que sur le pied d'un 
gentilhomme qui vivait trSs uniment. Je lui rdpondis que s'il 
avait eu le malheur de n'dtre qu'un gentilhomme oomme un 
autre, je ne le serais jamais venu voir, et je fus tr&s dioqu^ de* 
oette vanity si mal placte." — (Euvres de Voltaire, ed. 1819, 
xxiv. 116. Horace Walpole charged Voltaire with the same 
"absurdity of pride." He wrote on March 3rd, 1761: — 
" Voltaire has been charmingly absurd. He who laughed at 
Congreve for despising the rank of author and affecting the 
gentleman, set out post for a hovel he has in France, to writo 
from thence and style himself Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to Lord Lyttelton, who in his Dialogues of the Dead had 
called him an exile." — ^Walpole's Letters, ed. 1866, iii. 380; 
Gray, according to Temple, " had in some degree that weak' 
ness whidi disgusted Voltaire so mtich in Con^we. . . . 
He could not bear to be considered merely as a man of letters, 
and though without birth (M* fortune or station, his desire v/as 
to be looked upon as a jnivste independent gentlMnan, wttb 
read for his amusenient"--Mtt80Q'8 Gray, ed. ite7, ii 395. 
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knowledge, has a clouded aspect, and ungra- 
cious form ; yet it has been his ambition, from 
his first entrance into life, to distinguish himself 
by paiticularities in his dress, to outvie beaux in 
embroidery, to import new trimmings, and to be 
foremost in the fashion. Euphues has turned on 
his exterior appearance, that attention which 
would always have produced esteem, had it been 
fixed upon his mind ; and though his virtues and 
abilities have preserved him from the contempt 
which he has so diligently solicited, he has, at 
least, raised one impediment to his reputation ; 
since all can judge of his dress, but few of his 
understanding ; and many who discern that he is 
a fop, are imwilling to believe that he can be wise. 
There is one instance in which the ladies are 
particularly unwilling to observe the rule of Chilo. 
They are desirous to hide from themselves the 
advances of age, and endeavour too frequently to 
supply the sprightliness and bloom of youth by 
artificial beauty and forced vivacity. They hope 
to inflame the heart by glances which have lost 
their fire, or melt it by languor which is no longer 
delicate ; they play over the airs which pleased at 
a time when they were expected only to please, 
wmA foiget that airs in time ought to give place to 
virtues. They oon^ue to trifle, because they^ 
could once trifle agreeably, till those who shared I 
their early pleasures are withdrawn to more I 
serious engagements ; and are scarcely awakened 
from their dream of perpetual youth, but by the 
'«eem of those whom Uiey endeavour, to rival. 
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No. 33. TUESDAY, JULY 10, 175a 

Quod caret altema reqtUe durabik non at. — Ovzo.l 
Alternate xest and labour long endnie. 

I N the early ages of the world, as is well 
known to those who are versed in 
ancient traditions, when innocence 
was yet untainted, and simplicity 
unadulterated, mankind was happy in the enjoy- 
ment of continual pleasure, and constant plenty, 
under the protection of Rest ; a gentle divinity, 
who required of her worshippers neither altars 
nor sacrifices, and whose rites were only performed 
by prostrations upon turfs of flowers in shades of 
jessamine and mjrrtle, or by dances on the banks 
of rivers flowing with milk and nectar. 

Under this easy government the first generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual spring, ate the 
fruits, which, without culture, fell ripe into their 
hands, and slept xmder bowers arched by nature, 
with the birds singing over their heads, and the 
beasts sporting about them. But by degrees they 
b^;an to lose their original integrity ; each, 
though there was more than enough for all, 
was desirous of appropriating part to himself. 
Then entered Violence and Fraud, and Theft 
and Rapine. Soon after Pride and Envy broke 
into the world, and brought with them a new 
standard of wealth ; for men, who till then 

1 BjnstUs, iv. 89. 
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thought themselves rich when they wanted 
nothing, now rated their demands, not by the 
calls of nature, but by the plenty of others; 
and b^an to consider themselves as poor, when 
they beheld their own possessions exceeded by 
those of their neighbours. Now only one could 
be happy, because only one could have most, 
and that one was alwajrs in danger, lest the same 
arts by which he had supplanted others should be 
practised upon himself. 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the 
state of the earth was changed ; the year was 
divided into seasons ; part of the ground became 
barren, and the rest yielded only berries, acorns, 
and herbs. The summer and autumn indeed 
furnished a coarse and inelegant sufficiency, but 
winter was without any relief; Famine, with a 
thousand diseases which the inclemency of the 
air invited into the upper r^ons, made havoc 
among men, and there appeared to be danger 
lest they should be destroyed before they were 
reformed. 

To oppose the devastations of Famine, who 
scattered the ground ever3^here with carcases. 
Labour came down upon earth. Labour was the 
son of Necessity, the nursling of Hope, and the 
pupil of Art ; he had the strength of his mothei:, 
the spirit of his nurse, and the dexterity of his 
governess. His £su:e was wrinkled with the wind, 
and swarthy with the sun ; he had the implements 
of husbandry in one hand, with which he turned 
up the earth ; in the other he had the toob of 
architecture, and raised walls and towers at his 
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pleasure. He called out )vith a rough voice, 
*' Mortals ! see here the power to whom you are 
*< consigned, and from whom you are to hope for all 
" your pleasures, and all your safety. You have 
"long languished under the dominion of Rest, 
"an impotent and deceitful goddess, who can 
" neither protect nor relieve you, but resigns you 
" to the first attacks of either Famine or Disease 
" and suffers her shades to be invaded by every 
" enemy, and destroyed by every accident. 

" Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I will 
" teach you to remedy the sterility of the earth, 
" and the severity of the sky ; I will compel 
"summer to find provisions for the winter ; I 
" will force the waters to give you their fish, the 
" air its fowls, and the forest its beasts ; I will 
" teach you to pierce the bowels of the earth, and 
" bring out from the caverns of the mountains 
" metals which shall give strength to your hands, 
" aiyi security to your bodies, by which you may 
" be covered from the assaults of the fiercest 
" beasts, and with which you shall fell the oak, 
" and divide rocks, and subject all nature to your 
" use and pleasure." 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the 
inhabitants of liie globe considered Labpur as 
their only friend, and hasted to his command. 
He led them out to the fields and mountains, and 
shewed them how to open mines, to level hills, to 
drain marshes, and change the course of rivers. 
The face of things was immediately transformed ; 
the land was covered with towns and villages 
encompassed with fields of com, and plantations of 
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finit-trees ; and nothing was seen but heaps of 
grain, and baskets of firuit, full tables, and crowded 
store-houses. 

Thus Labour and his followers added every 
hour new acquisitions to their conquests, and saw 
Famine gradually dispossessed of his dominions ; 
till at last, amidst their jollity and triumphs, they 
were depressed and amazed by the approach of 
Lassitude, who was known by her sunk eyes and 
dejected countenance. She came forward tremb-. 
ling and groaning ; at every groan the hearts of 
all those that beheld her lost their courage, their 
nerves slackened, their hands shook, and the in- 
struments of labour fell from their grasp. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they reflected 
with r^^t on their easy compliance with the 
solicitations of Labour, and began to wish again 
for the golden hours which they remembered to 
have passed under the reign of Rest ; whom they 
resolved again to visit, and to whom they intended 
to dedicate the remaining part of their lives. 
Rest had not left the world ; they quickly found 
her, and to atone for their former desertion,, 
invited her to the enjo3nnent of those acquisitions 
which Labour had procured them. 

Rest therefore took leave of the groves and 

valleys, which she had hitherto inhabited, and 

entered into palaces, reposed herself in alcoves, 

and slumbered away the winter upon beds of 

down, and the summer in artificial grottos with 

cascades pla3nng before her. There was indeed 

always something wanting to complete her felicity, 

and she could never lull her returning fugitives 
I E 
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to that serenity which they knew before theh* 
engs^enients with Labour : Nor was her dominion 
entirely without control, for she was obliged to 
share it with Luxury, though she alwajrs looked 
upon her as a £ailse friend, by whom her influence 
was in resdity destroyed, while it seemed to be 
promoted. 

The two soft associates, however, reigned for 
some time without visible disagreement, till at 
last Luxury betrayed her chaiige, and let in Disease 
to seize upon her worshippers. Rest then flew 
away, and left the place to the usurpers ; who em- 
ployed all their arts to fortify themselves in their 
possession, and to strengthen the interest of each 
other. 

Rest had not always the same enemy ; in some 
places she escaped the incursions of Disease ; but 
had her residence invaded by a more riow and 
subtle intruder, for very frequently, when every 
thing was composed and quiet, when there was 
neither pain within, nor danger without, when 
every flower was in bloom, and every gale 
freighted with perfumes. Satiety would enter with 
a languishing and repining look, and throw herself 
upon the couch placed and adorned for the accom- 
modation of Rest. No sooner was she seated than 
a general gloom spread itself on every side, the 
groves immediately lost their verdure, and their 
inhabitants desisted from their melody, the breeze 
sunk in sighs, and the flowers contracted their 
leaves, and shut up their odours. Nothing was 
seen on every side but multitudes wandering about 
they knew not whither, in quest they knew not'of 
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what ;^ no voice was heard but of complaints that 
mentioned no pain, and murmurs that could tell 
of no misfortune. 

Rest had now lost her authority. Her followers 
again began to treat her with contempt ; some of 
them united themselves more closely to Luxury, 
who promised by her arts to drive Satiety away ; 
and others, that were more wise, or had more for- 
titude, went back again to Labour, by whom they 
were indeed protected from Satiety, but delivered 
up in time to Lassitude, and forced by her to the 
bowers of Rest. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of short duration and uncertain tenure, and 
their empire liable to inroads from those who were 
alike enemies to both. . They each foxmd their 
Objects unfuthfiii, and ready to desert them upon 
every opportunity. Labour saw the riches which 
he had given alwajrs carried away as an offering 
to Rest, and Rest found her votaries in every 
exigence flying from her to b^ help of Labour. 
They, therefore, at last determined upon an inter- 
view, in which they agreed to divide the world 
between them, and govern it alternately, allotting 

I Periiaps this passags suggested to Samuel Rogers the 
Unas:— 

" And long was to be seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he oonld not find-— he knew not what." 

— Italy, Gineora. 
DkkBDS, in the praCsoe to his Old Curiosity S^.saysthat 
the beaotifol thought of Nell's grandfather wandering about 
after her death as if looking for her, he owes to Rogers. Had 
he known the RamhUr he m\^ have carried the obligation 
•nodwritep faacAu 
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the dominion of the day to one, and that of the 
night to the other, and promised to g^uard the 
frontiers of each other, so that, whenever hostilities 
were attempted. Satiety should be intercepted by 
Labour, and Lassitude expelled by Rest. Thus 
the ancient quarrel was appeased, and as hatred is 
often succeeded by its contrary, Rest afterwards 
became pregnant by Labour, and was delivered 
of Health, a benevolent goddess, who consolidated 
the union of her parents, and contributed to the 
r^;ular vicissitudes of their reign, by dispensing 
her gifts to those only who shared their Hves in 
just proportions between Rest and Labour.^ 
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Nulla recordatUi lux at tngrata (pramtque^ 
Nulla fuit cujus non numimsse veUt. 

Ampliai cetatts spatium sibi vir homts; hoc est 
Vivere bis, vita fosse friore frui. — ^BIart.' 

No day's remembranoe shall the good regret, 
Nor wish one bitter moment to forget ; 
They stretch the limits of this narrov span ; 
And, by enjoying, live past life again. — ^F. Lswis.' 

[0 few of the hours of life are filled up 
with objects adequate to the mind of 
man, and so frequently are we in want 
of present pleasure or employment, 
that we are forced to have recourse every moment 

1 According to Mrs. Pioni, " this allegory was Johnson's 
faiTonrite composition among all that the Rambler contains." 
— Piozri's British Synonomy, i 2x3. 

S Iftartial, x. 23. 

s " Some of the mottoes of the Rambler i* mites Bomell, 
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to the past and future for supplemental satisfeic- 
tioQs, and relieve the vacuities of our being, by 
recollections of former passages, or anticipation 
of events to come. 

I cannot but consider this necessity of searching 
on every side for matter on which the attention 
may be emplojred, as a strong proof of the superior 
and celestial nature of the soul of man. We have 
no reason to believe that other creatures have 
higher faculties, or more extensive capacities, than 
the preservation of themselves, or dieir species, 
requires ; they seem alwajrs to be fully employed, 
or to be completely at ease without employment, 
to feel few intellectual miseries or pleasures, and 
to have no exuberance of understanding to lay 
out upon curiosity or caprice, but to have their 
minds exactly adapted to their bodies, with few 
other ideas than such as corporal pain or pleasure 
impress upon them. 

Of memoxy, which makes so large a part of the 
excellence of the human soul, and which has so 
much influence upon all its other powers, but a 
small portion has been allotted to the animal 



"aie ¥ery happily txanslated by a Mr. F. Levis, of whom I 
never heard more except that Johnson thus described him 
to Mr. Malooe : ' Sir, he lived in London, and hong loose 
upon society.' "— Boswell's JohnsoHt i. 226. Lewis is parti* 
cnlarly happy in his translatioii of Martial's lines,-^ 

" DiUfst ilia senem quondam ; sed et ipsa marito, 
Twio qooque qanm foerit, non videatmr anus." 

''Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 
To their dim eyes reoall the Uoom of youth." 

— ieamAib'^ No 167. 
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world. We do not find the grief with which the 
dams lament the loss of their young, proportionate 
to the tenderness with which they caress, the 
assiduity with which they feed, or the vehemence 
with which they defend them. Their regard for 
their offspring, when it is before their eyes, is 
not, in appearance, less than that of a human 
parent ; but when it is taken away, it is very 
soon forgotten, and, after a short absence, if 
brought again, wholly disregarded. 

That they have very little remembrance of any- 
thing once out of the reach of their senses, and 
scarce any power of comparing the present with 
the past, and regulating their conclusions from 
experience, may be gathered from this, that their 
intellects are produced in their full perfection. 
The sparrow that was hatched last spring makes 
her first nest the ensuing season, of the same 
materials, and with the same art, as in any fol- 
lowing year ; and the hen conducts and shelters 
her first brood of chickens with all the prudence 
that she ever attains.^ 
It has been asked by men who love to perplex 
y thing that is plain to common understandhigs, 



V 



I Boswell records tlie following conyersation on May 7i 
1773 : — ** Johnson repeated an argument "wfaich is to be found 
in his RambUr, against the notion that the brute creation is 
endowed with the faculty of reason : ' Birds build by instinct ; 
they never improve ; they build their first nest as well as 
any one they ever build.' Goldsmith. ' Yet we see, if yon 
take away a bird's nest with the eggs in it, she will make a 
lighter nest and lay again.' Jobmsom. ' Sir, that is because at 
firat she has full time, and makes her nest delibeialely. In 
the case yon mentioo she is pressed to lay, and must there- 
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bow reason differs from instinct; and Prior has 
with no great propriety made Solomon himself 
declare, that to distinguish them is "the fool's 
ignorance and the pedant's pride."^ To give an 
accurate answer to a question, of which the terms 
are not completely understood, is impossible ; we 
do not know in what either reason or instinct 
consists, and therefore cannot tell with exactness 
bow they differ ; but surely he that contemplates 
a ship and a bird's nest, will not be long without 
finding out, that the idea of the one was -impressed 
at once, and continued through all the progressive 
descents of the species, without variation or im- 
provement; and that the other is the result of 
experiments compared with experiments, has 
grown, by accumulated observation, from less to 
greater excellence, and exhibits the collective 
Imowledge of different ages and various profes- 
sions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason, the power 
which places those images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is to be exercised, and which 
treasures up the determinations that are once 
passed, as the rules of future action, or grounds 
qI subsequent conclusions. 

fore make her nest quickly, and oonseqaently it will be 
slij^' GousiaTR. ' The nidification of birds is what is 
least known in natural history, thon^ one of the moet 
corioos things in it.' "— Boswell's ^Mwmv, ii. 348. 
1 " How can we justly different causes frame, 
VThen the effects entirely are the same ? 
Instinct or reason how can we divide ? 
Tis the fool's ignorance and the pedant's pride." 
^SotomoH MS tk« Vanity afthe World, bk. L, 1. 333. 
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It is, indeed, the fciciilty of remembrance, which 
may be said to place us in the class of moral 
agents. If we were to act only in consequence 
of some immediate impulse, and receive no direc- 
tion from internal motives of choice, we should 
be pushed forward by an invincible fatality, with- 
out power or reason for the most part to prefer 
jooe thing to another, because we could make 
no comparison but of objects which might both 
hu^n to be present. 

pYe owe to memory not only the increase of 
our knowledge, and our progress in rational in- 
quiries, but many other intellectual pleasures. 
I Indeed, almost all that we can be said to enjoy 
is past or future ; the present is in perpetual 
motion, leaves us as soon as it arrives, ceases to 

E present before its presence is well perceived, 
d is only known to have existed by die effects 
lich it leaves behind. The greatest part of our 
lieaa arises, therefore, from the view before or 
behind us, and we are happy or miserable, 
according as we are affected by the survey of 
our life, or our prospect of future existence. 

With regard to futurity, when events are 
at such a distance from us that we cannot take 
the whole concatenation into our view, we have 
generally power enough over our imagination to 
turn it upon pleasing scenes, and can i»x>mise 
ourselves riches, honours, and delights, without 
intermingling those vexations and anxieties, with 
which all human enjoyments are polluted.^ If 

1 Bosivell refers to this passage as fllastnting the "M^^wfag 
which Johnson sttadted to this word, irhen in his viU he 
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fear bftaks in on cme side, and alanns us with 
dangers and disappointments, we can call in hope 
on the other, to solace us with rewards, and 
escapes, and victories ; so that we are seldom 
without means of palliating remote evils, and can 
generally soothe ourselves to tranquillity, when- 
ever any troubles<Mne presage happens to attack 
us. 

It is, therefore, I believe, much more common 
for the solitary and thoughtful to amuse them- 
selves with schemes of the future, than reviews 
of the past.^ For the future is pliant and ductile, 
and will be easily moulded by a strong fancy 
into any form. But the images which memory 
presents are of a stubborn and untractable nature, 
the objects of remembrance have already existed, 
and left their signature behind them impressed 
upon the mind, so as to defy all attempts of 
rasure or of change. 

said: " I beqoeath to God a soul polluted with many sins, but 
I hope purified by Jetiu Christ" Boswell remarks on this: 
" The eaq)ressioa pottuted may to some coiiTey an impiw 
sioa of moce than ordinary contamination ; but that is not 
wanranted by its genuine meaning, as appears from Th€ 
Rambler^ No. 43 [41]."— Boswell's fohnson, iv. 404* He 
nli^ have instanted also the trocds added by J<^msonto 
ThtldUr written by Reynolds (NaSa): "and pollute his 
canvas with deformity." 

1 Johns<» is here describing his own state. On his Uxthr 
day in 1764 he reootded : " I have now spent fifty-five years 
in resolving ; having from the earliest time almost that I can 
remember been forming sdiemes of a better life."— Boswell's 
yokim$outi.^l. In the last year but one of4us life he describes 
how a few hours bef on he was struck vrith the palsy he 
" bcKM to plan schemes of life."— i^. iv. 330. 
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As the satisfactions, therefore, arising from 
memoiy axe less arbitnuy, they are more solid, 
and are, indeed, the only joys which we can call 
our own. Whatever we have once reposited, as 
Dryden expresses it, "in the sacred treasure of 
the past," is out of the reach of accident, or 
violence, nor can be lost either by our own weak- 
ness, or another's malice : 



-Non tamen irritum 



Quodcunque retro est efficiet, neque 
Diffingett infectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens semel hcra vexit}- 

Be fair or foul, or rain or shine, 

The joys I have possess'd in spite of fote are mine.. 
Not Heav'n itself upon the past has pow'r, 
Bntlwhat has been has been, and I have had my hour. 

— ^Drtdkm.S 

There is certainly no greater happiness than to 
be able to look back on a life usefully and vir- 
tuously employed, to trace our own progress in 
existence, by such tokens as excite neither shame 
nor sorrow. Life, in which nothing has been done 
or suffered to distinguish one day from another, 
is to him that has passed it, as if it had never 
been, except that he is conscious how ill he 
has husbanded the gpreat deposit of his Creator. 
Life, made memorable by crimes, and diversified 
through its several periods by wickedness, is 

1 Horaoe, 3 Odes, xzix. 45. 

S Dryden's Poems, Aldine ed., iii 168. Fox used to quote 
these lines as an instance that ** Drjrden's imitations of Horaoe 
are better than the originals." Samuel Rogers's TabU-Tatk, 
p. 89. The last tvo lines an the motto to Earl Russell's 
JUcoUeetums, 
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indeed easify reviewed, but reviewed only with 
honror and remorse. 

The great consideration which ou^t to influ- 
ence us in the use of the present moment, is to 
arise from the effect, which, as well or ill applied, 
it must have upon the time to come ; for Uiough 
its actual existence be inconceivably short, yet its 
effects are unlimited ; and there is not the smallest 
point of time but may extend its consequences, 
either to our hurt or our advantage, through all 
eternity, and give us reason to remember it for 
ever, with anguish or exultation. 

The time of life, in which memory seems par- 
ticularly to claim predominance over the other 
faculties of the mind, is our declining age. It 
has been remarked by former writers, that old 
men are generally narrative,^ and fall easily into 
recitals of past transactions, and accounts of per- 
sons known to them in their youth. When we 
approach the verge of the grave it is more emi- 
nently true ; 

ViUb tumma hreois spem nos vetat inchoate longam.* 

Life's span forbids thee to extend thy cares, 
And stretdi thy hopes beyond thy years. — Crkbch. 

We have no longer any possibility of great vicissi- 
tudes in our fevour; the changes which are to 

1 Johnson, in his J3itf/»igiia»y, gives as the second meaning of 
narrative, irhen nsed as an a4}ective, '* storjr-telling ; apt to 
lelate things past," and quotes firom Drjrden iWorks, ed. 
iSai, ziiL ax] : " Age, as Davenant says, is always narra- 
tive," and from Pope, " narrative old age." See also Pope's 
Ib'adf iii 3oa "Chiefs viae throng time and narrative 
with age." 

s Honoe, i Odes, br, is. 
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happen in the world will come too late for our 
accommodation ; and those who have no hope 
before them, and to whom their present state is 
painful and irksome, must of necessity turn their 
thoughts back to try what retrospect will afford. 
It ought, therefore, to be the care of those who 
wish to pass the last hours with comfort, to lay 
up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall 
I support the expences of that time, \idiich is to 
: depend wholly upon the fund already acquired. 



'Petite hinc,peoetusqiu senesque 



Finem ammo certupt^ miserisque viatica cams}- 

SedL here, ye yoong, the aaduv of yoor mind ; 
Here, suff ring age, a blese'd provision find. 

-~-£lphinbtom. 

In youth, however unhappy, we solace ourselves 

with the hope of better fortune, and however 

vicious, appease our consciences with intentions 

Vpf repentance ; but the time comes at last, in 

iWhich life has no more to promise, in which 

mappiness can be drawn only from recollection, 

and virtue will be all that we can recollect with 

pleasure. 

1 Persiiu, Satires^ v. 64. In the later editioQt of Johnson's 
woifa cams has been altered to airis. 
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Quanquam his ^fUUiis acgmescam^ dehiUtor it franfpr 
tadem iOa hmmamtaU qtuB nn, ut hoc ipstnn permitUrem, 
imdmxit, Norn idto tanum vddm thiriorjUn : nee tptero 
aUos hujusmodi eat$a nihil ampUus vocare quant dam- 
nnm; eoq$te HH moffios homines et sapientes videri. 
Qui an magni sapieniesque sint^ nescio; homines non 
sunt, Hominis est enim affici dolor e^ sentire : resistere 
tameUf et solatia admitteret fi^n solatiis non <8nr<.— 

These prooeedingB haire afforded me some comfort in my 
distress ; notwithstanding which, I am still dispirited and 
nnhingBd by the same motives of humanity that induced 
me to grant such indulgences. However, I by no means 
« wish to become less susceptible of tenderness. I know 
JteK-tti^ ^ misfortunes would be estimated by other 
pKsons only as common losses, and from such sensations 
they would conceive themselves great and wise men. I 
shall not determine either their greatness or their wisdom ; 
bat I am certain they have no humanity. It is the part of 
a man to be afibcfeed with grief ; to feel sorrow, at the same 
time that he is to resist it, and to admit of comfort — ^Earl 
QPOsKnr.s 

|F the passions which the mind of 
man is agitated, it may be observed, 
that they naturally hasten towards their 
own extincticn, by inciting and quick- 
ening the attainment of their objects. Thus fear 
uiges our flight, and desire animates our progress; 

I Pliny, Epistles, viii x6. 

S It WM the fifth Earl of Orrery who transhited Pliny's 
Letters. Johnson described him as a man who " spent his life 
in catdiing at an object Giterary eminence) whidi be had not 
pewv to i^Bsp."— Botwell's Johnson, ii. 129. 
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and if there axe some which perhaps may be in- 
dulged till they outgrow the good appropriated 
to their satisfaction^ as it is frequently observed 
of avarice and ambition, yet their immediate 
tendency is to some means of happiness really 
existing, and generally within the prospect The 
miser alwa3r8 imagines that there is a certain 
sum that will fill his heart to the brim, and every 
ambitious man, like king Pyrrhus, has an acqui- 
sition in his thoughts that is to terminate his 
labours, after which he shall pass the rest of his 
life in ease or gaiety, in repose or devotion. 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the 
breast that can be excepted from this general 
remark, and it therefore deserves the particular 
attention of those who have assumed the arduous 
province of preserving the balance of the mental 
constitution. The other passions are diseases 
indeed, but they necessarily direct us to their 
proper cure. A man at once feels the pain and 
knows the medicine, to which he is carried with 
g^reater haste as the evil which requires it is 
more excruciating, and cures himself by unerring 
instinct, as the wounded stags of Crete are re- 
lated by Mlvan to have recourse to vulnerary 
herbs. But for sorrow there is no remedy pro- 
vided by nature ; it is often occasioned l^ acci- 
dents irreparable, and dwells upon objects that 
have lost or changed their existence ; it requires 
what it cannot hope, that the laws of the universe 
should be repealed ; that the dead should return, 
or the past should be recalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for n^ligence or 
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error which may animate us to a future care or 
activity, or that repentance of crimes for which, 
however irrevocable, our Creator has promised 
to accept it as an atonement ; the pain which 
arises from these causes has veiy salutary effects, 
and is every hour extenuating itself by the re- 
paration of those miscarriages that produce it. 
Sorrow is properly that state of the mind in 
which our desires are £zed upon the past, without 
looking forward to the future, an incessant wishl 
that something were otherwise than it has been,| 
a tormenting and harassing want of some enjoy- 
ment or possession which we have lost, and which 
no endeavours can possibly regain. Into such 
anguish many have sunk upon some sudden 
diminution of their fortune, an unexpected blast 
of their reputation, or the loss of children or of 
friends. They have suffered all sensibility of plea- 
sure to be destroyed by a single blow, have given 
up for ever the hopes of substituting any other 
object in the room of that which they lament, re- 
signed their lives to gloom and despondency, and 
worn themselves out in unavailing misery. 

Yet so much is this passion the natural conse- 
quence of tenderness and endearment, that, how- 
ever painful and however useless, it is justly 
reproachful not to feel it on some occasions ;^ and 
80 widely and constantly has it always prevailed, 

^ Boswell and Johnson bad a discussion, at Ashboorne, on 
the sabject of grief, it ended thus : " Boswkll. ' But, Sir, 
we do not approve of a man who very soon forgets the loss of 
a wife or a friend.' Joamam. * Sir, we disapprove of him, 
not beoBoae he toon forvoU his grief, for the sooner it is for- 
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that the laws of some nations, and the customs 
of others, have limited a time for the external 
appearances of grief caused by the dissolution of 
close alliances, and the breach of domestic union. 

It seems determined by the general suffrage of 
mankind, that sorrow is to a certain point laud- 
able, as the offspring of love, or at least pardon- 
able, as the effect of weakness ; but that it ought 
not to be suffered to increase by indulgence, 
but must give way, after a stated time, to social 
duties, and the common avocations of life. It is at 
first unavoidable, and therefore must be allowed, 
whether with or without our choice ; it may after- 
wards be admitted as a decent and affectionate 
testimony of kindness and esteem ; something will 
be extorted by nature, and something may be 
^ven to the world. But all beyond the bursts 
of passion, or the forms of solemnity, is not only 
useless, but culpable ; for we have no right to 
sacrifice, to the vain longings of affection, that 
time which Providence allows us for the task of 
lour station.^ 

Yet it too often happens that sorrow, thus law- 
fully entering, gains such a firm possession of the 
mind, that it is not afterwards to be ejected ; the 
mournful ideas, first violently impressed and after- 
wards willingly received, so much engross the 

gotten the better, but because -wt suppose that if he forgets 
his wife or his friend soon, he has not had much afSection for 
them.' "— Boswell's ychnson^ iii. 137. 

1 Johnson often tauj^t this lesson. " All unnecessary grief 
is unwise."— Boswell's Johnson^ iii 136 ; " Grief is a species 
of idleness," ib. NaU 2 ; Grief hM ito tim^" H. iv. xai. 
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attentioQ, as to predominate in every thought, 
to darken gaiety, and perplex ratiocination. An 
habitual sadness seizes upon the soul, and the 
faculties are chained to a single object, which can 
never be contemplated but with hopeless, imeasi- 
i;iess. 

From this state of dejection it is very difficult 
to rise to cheerfulness and alacrity ; and therefore 
many who have laid down rules of intellectual 
health, think preservatives easier than remedies, 
and teach us not to trust ourselves with £a,vourite 
enjoyments, not to indulge the luxury of fondness, 
but to keep our minds always suspended in such 
indifference, that we may change the objects about 
us without emotion. 

An exact compliance with this rule might, per- 
haps, contribute to tranquillity, but surely it would 
never produce happiness. He that regards none 
so much as to be afraid of losing them, must live 
for ever without the gentle pleasures of sjrmpathy 
and confidence ; he must feel no melting fondness, 
no warmth of benevolence, nor any of those honest 
joys which nature annexes to the power of pleas- 
ing. And as no man can justly claim more 
tenderness than he pays, he must forfeit his share 
in that officious and watchful kindness which love 
only can dictate, and those lenient endearments 
by which love only can soften life. He may 
justly be overlooked and neglected by such as 
have more warmth in their heart ; for who would 
be the friend of him, whom, with whatever as- 
siduity he may be courted, and with whatever 

services obliged, his principles will not suffer to 
I F 
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make equal returns, and who, when you have 
exhausted all the instances of good-will, can only 
be prevailed on not to be an enemy ? 

An attempt to preserve life in a state of neu- 
trality and indifiference, is unreasonable and vain. 
I If by excluding joy we could sBut out grief, the 
I scheme would deserve very serious attention ; but 
* since, however we may debar ourselves from happi- 
ness, misery will find its way at many inlets, and 
the assaults of pain will force our regard, though 
we may withhold it from the invitations of plea- 
sure, we may surely endeavour to raise life above 
the middle point of apathy at one time, since it 
will necessarily sink below it at another. 

But though it cannot be reasonable not to gain 
happiness for fear of losing it, yet it must be 
confessed, that in proportion to the pleasure of 
possession, will be for some time our sorrow for 
the loss ; it is therefore the province of the moralist 
to inquire whether such pains may not quickly 
give way to mitigation. Some have thought that 
the most certain way to clear the heart from its 
embarrassment is to drag it by force into scenes 
of merriment. Others imagine, that such a tran- 
sition is too violent, and recommend rather to 
soothe it into tranquillity, by making it acquainted 
with miseries more dreadful and afflictive, and 
diverting to the calamities of others the regards 
which we are inclined to fix too closely upon our 
own misfortunes. 

It may be doubted whether either of those 
remedies will be sufficiently powerful. The effi- 
cacy of mirth it is not always easy to try, and the 
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indulgence of melancholy may be suspected to 
be one of those medicines, which will destroy, if 
it happens not to cure. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow 
is employment.^ It is commonly observed, that 
among soldiers and seamen, though there is much 
kindness, there is little grief ; they see their 
friend fall without any of ^at lamentation which 
is indulged in security and idleness, because they 
have no leisure to spare from the care of them- 
selves ; and whoever shall keep his thoughts 
equally busy, will find himself equally unaffected 
with irretrievable losses. y 

Time is observed generally to wear out sorrow, ^fi 

and its effects might doubtless be accelerated by ^fv^ ^'^ 

quickening the succession, and enlarging the ^ 

variety of objects. 

^— — St tempore longo 
Leniri poterit Jucttts, tu sfeme tnorari; 
Qui sapietf sibi tempus erit. — Grotius.' 

'Tis long ere time can mitigate your grief ; 

To wisdom fly, she quickly brings relief. — ^F. Lewis. 

Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which 

every new idea contributes in its passage to scour 

away. It is the putrefaction of stagnant life, and 

is remedied by exercise and motion. 

1 " Sottow (said Johnson) is not cored by reasim, but by 
the incursion of present objects, which wear out the past." 
— Boswell's Johnson^ v. 64. 

2 Johnson quotes from memory from Grotius's Consolatoria 
ad Pattern (Grotii Poemata, ed. 1670, p. 316). The lines 
run in the original : — 

" Si tempore reddi 
Pax aaimo tranquilla potest, to speme moraii : 
Qui sapiet, sibi tempos erit." 
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Na 48. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER i, 

1750. 

Non est vtvere, sed valere^ vita. — Mart 1 

For life is not to live, but to be well.— Elphxmston. 

\ MONG the innumerable follies, by which 
we lay up in our youth repentance and 
remorse for the succeeding part of our. 
lives, there is scarce any against which 
warnings are of less efficacy, than the neglect of 
health. When the springs of motion are yet 
elastic, when the heart bounds with vigour, and 
the eye sparkles with spirit, it is with difficulty 
that we are taught to conceive the imbecility that 
every hour is bringing upon us, or to imagine 
that the nerves which are now braced with so 
much strength, and the limbs which play with so 
much activity, will lose all their power under the 
gripe of time, relax with numbness, and totter 
with debility. 

To the arguments which have been used against 
complaints under the miseries of life, the philoso'- 
phers have, I think, forgot to add the incredulity 
of those to whom we recoimt our sufferings. But 
if the purpose of lamentation be to excite pity, it 
is surely superfluous for age and weakness to tell 
their plaintive stories ; for pity presupposes ^^m- 
path}' and a little attention will shew them, that 

1 Martial, vi. 70, 15. 
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those ¥^0 do not feel pain, seldom think thut it k ] 
feh ; and a short recollection will inform almost j 
«very man, that he is only repaid the insult which 
he has given, since he may remember how often 
he has mocked infirmity, laughed at its cautions, 
and censured its impatience. 

The valetudinarian race^ have made the care t>f 
health ridiculous by suffering it to prevail over all 
other considerations, as the miser has brought 
frugality into contempt, by permitting the love of 
money not to share, but to engross his mind : 
■they both err alike, by confounding the means 
with the end ; they grasp at health only to be 
well, and at money only to be rich ; and foiget 
that every terrestrial advantage is chiefly valuable, 
as it furnishes abilities for the exercise of virtue. 

Health is indeed so necessary to all the duties, 

as well as pleasures of life, that the crime of 

squandering it is equal to the folly ; and he that 

for a short gratification brings weakness and 

diseases upon himself, and for the pleasure of a 

few years passed in the tumults of diversion, and 

clamours of merriment, condemns the maturerand 

1 " Sir (said Johnson), he is a valetudinarian, one of those 
vho are always mending themselves. I do not know a 
. moce disagreeable character than a valetudinarian, who thinks 
he may do anything that is for his ease, and indulges him' 
self in the grossest freedoms. Sir, he brings himself to the 
state of a hog in a stye." — ^Boswell's Johnson, iii. 152. " It is 
so very di£Bcnlt (said Johnson) for a sick man not to be a 
sootmdreL" — Piozzi's AmcdoUs, p. 175. In his Lt/g of Pofic 
speaking of that poet, he says : " The indulgence and accommo- 
dation which his sickness required had taught him all the 
unpleasing and unsocial qualities of a valetudinary man." 
— ^Johnson's Wipr**, viii. 309. 
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more experienced part of his life to the chamber 
and the couch, may be justly reproached, not only 
as a spendthrift of his own happiness, but as a 
robber of the public ; as a wretch that has volun- 
tarily disqualified himself for the business of his 
station, and refused that part which Providence 
assigns him in the general task of human nature. 

There are perhaps very few conditions more to 
be pitied than that of an active and elevated mind, 
labouring under the weight of a distempered body. 
The time of such a man is always spent in form- 
ing schemes, which a change of wind hinders him 
from executing, his powers fume away in projects 
and in hppe, and the day of action never arrives. 
He lies down delighted with the thoughts of to- 
morrow, pleases his ambition with the fame he 
shall acquire, or his benevolence with the good he 
shall confer. But in the night the skies are over- 
cast, the temper of the air is changed, he wakes in 
languor, impatience, and distraction, and has no 
longer any wish but for ease, nor any attention 
but to misery. It may be said that disease 
generally begins that equality which death com- 
pletes ; the distinctions which set one man so 
much above another are very little perceived in 
the gloom of a sick chamber, where it will be vain 
to expect entertainment from the gay, or instruc- 
tion from the wise ; where all human glory is 
obliterated, the wit is clouded, the reasoner per- 
plexed, and the hero subdued ; where the highest 
and brightest of mortal beings finds nothing left 
him but the consciousness of innocence. 

There is among the fragments of the Greek 
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poets a short hymn to Health, in which her power 
of exalting the happiness of life, of heightening 
the gifts of fortune, and adding enjo3nnent to 
possession, is inculcated with so much force and 
beauty, that no one, who has ever languished 
under the discomforts and infirmities of a lingering • 
disease, can read it without feeling the images 1 
dance in his heart, and adding from his own ex- '' 
perience new vigour to the wish, and from his own 
imagination new colours to the picture. The parti- 
cular occasion of this little composition is not known, 
but it is probable that the author had been sick, 
and in the first raptures of returning vigour 
addressed Health in the following manner : 

*Yy£na vpttrfitara "Uaxiprnv, 
Herd <rov vojUnfJLi 
1% knn6fL*vov PiotSls' 
Si^ a fioi irp6^pMv ovyotxos et)}v. 
Biydp ns ^ irAovrov x'fi^ V Tcxeuv, 

Tas tvSaiiiovos r* ai^p«Sirois 
Ba9iAi|£S<K ipx^'ft V ir^tfwv, 

H ei rts oAAa 9*60tv ivOpianots ripi^tSt 

*H tr6vtav ofurvoA wi^tunaiC 
H^ra (Tftb, fuixapCa 'Yyicia, 
T^9i}A« irovra, KaX Aofiirei xop^TWV cap' 

2U9cv M x^'pW ov8«i9 hfSa^tMv ireXci, 

. Healih, most venerable of the powers of heaven / with 
thee may the remaining fart of my life be passed, nor do 
thou refuse to bless me with thy residence. For whatever 
there is of beauty or of pleasure in wealth, in descendants, 
or in sovereign command, the highest summit of human 
enjoyment, or in those objects of desire which we endeavour 
to chase into the toils of love ; whatever delight, or what- 
ever solace is planted by the celestials, to soften our fatigues 
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in thy presence, thou parent of happiness, all those 
joys spread out and fiourish ; in thy presence blooms 
the spring of pleasure, and without thee no Man is 
happy. 

Such is the power of health, that without its co- 
operation every other comfort is torpid and life- 
less, as the powers of vegetation without the sun. 
And yet this bliss is commonly thrown away in 
thoughtless negligence, or in foolish experiments 
on our own strength ; we let it perish without re- 

Imembering its value, or waste it to show how 
much we have to spare ; it is sometimes given up 
to the management of levity and chance, and 
sometimes sold for the applause of jollity and 
debauchery. 

Health is equally neglected, and with equal 
impropriety, by the votaries of business and the 
followers of pleasure. Some men ruin the fabric 
\ of their bodies by incessant revels, and others by 
[intemperate studies ; some batter it by excess, 
and others sap it by inactivity. To the noisy 
rout of bacchanalian rioters, it will be to little 
purpose that advice is offered, though it requires 
no greaX abilities to prove, that he loses pleasure 
who loses health ; their clamours are too loud for 
the whispers of caution, and they run the course 
of life with too much precipitance to stop at the 
call of wisdom. Nor perhaps will they that are 
busied in adding thousands to thousands, pay 
much regard to him that shall direct them to 
hasten more slowly to their wishes. Yet since 
lovers of money are generally cool, deliberate, 
and thoughtful, they might surely consider, that 
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the gteater gbod ought not to be sacrificed to the 
less. Health is certainly more valuable than 
money, because it is by health that money is pro- 
cured ; but thousands and millions are of small 
avail to alleviate the protracted tortures of the 
gout, to repair the broken organs of sense, (sr 
resuscitate the powers of digestion. Poverty is, 
indeed, an evil from which we naturally fly ; but 
let us not run from one enemy to another, nor 
take shelter in the arms of sickness. 

Projecere animam I guafn velUnt cethere in alto 
Nunc et pcmperiem^ et duros tolerare labores /^ 

For healthful indigence in vain they pray, 

In quest of wealth who throw their lives away. 

Those who lose their health in an irregular and 
impetuous pursuit of literary accomplishments are 
yet less to be excused ; for they ought to know 
that the body is not forced beyond its strength, 
but with the loss of more vigour than is propor- 
tionate to the effect produced. Whoever takes up 
life beforehand, by depriving himself of rest and 
refreshment, must not only pay back the hours, 
but pay them back with usury ; and for the gain , 
of a few months but half enjoyed, must give up 
years to the listlessness of languor, and the im- 
placability of pain. They whose endeavour is 
mental excellence, will learn, perhaps too late, 
how much it is endangered by diseases of the 

1 Johnson quotes from memory, and not quite aocurately. 
The lines run : — 

" Projeoere animas. Quam vellent sethere in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores !" 

—Mneid, vi. 436. 
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Ibody, and find that knowledge may easily be lost 
in tiie starts of melancholy, the flights of impa- 
tience, and the peevishness of decrepitude. 



No. 50. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 

1750. 

Oedebant hoc grande tufas, it morte piandum, 

Sijuvenis vetulo rum assurrexerat, atque 

Barbato cutcunque puer, licet ipse videret 

Plura domifragci, et major es glandis aceroos. — Juv.l 

And had not men the hoary head lever'd, 

And boys paid rev'renoe when a man appear'd, 

Both must have died, though richer skids they wore, 

And saw more heaps of acorns in their store. — Crssch. 

HAVE always thought it the business 
of those who turn their speculations 
upon the living world, to commend the 
virtues, as well as to expose the faults 
of their contemporaries, and to confute a false as 
well as to support a just accusation ; not only 
because it is peculiarly the business of a monitor 
to keep his own reputation untainted, lest those 
who can once charge him with partiality, should 
indulge themselves aftenv^ards in disbelieving him 
at pleasure ; but because he may find real crimes 
sufficient to give full emplo3nnent to caution or 
repentance, without distracting the mind by need- 
less scruples and vain solicitudes. 

There are certain fixed and stated reproaches that 
one part of mankind has in all ages thrown upon 

1 Jnvenal, Satires, xiii. 54. The second line ends not with 
atque but et si. 
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another, which are regularly transmitted through 
continued successions, and which he that has once 
sufifered them is certain to use with the same undis- 
tinguishing vehemence, when he has changed his 
station, and gained the prescriptive right of inflict- 
ing on others what he had formerly endured himself. 

To these hereditary imputations, of which no 
man sees the justice, till it becomes his interest to 
see it, very little regard is to be shewn ; since it 
does not appear that they are produced by ratio- 
cination or inquiry, but received implicitly, or 
caught by a kind of instantaneous contagion, and 
supported rather by willingness to credit, than 
ability to prove, them. 

It has been always the practice of those who 
are desirous to believe themselves made venerable 
by length of time, to censure the new comers into 
life, for want of respect to grey hairs and sage ex- 
perience, for heady confidence in their own un- 
derstandings, for hasty conclusions upon partial 
views, for disregard of counsels, which their 
Others and grandsires are ready to afford them, 
and a rebellious impatience of that subordination 
to which youth is condemned by nature, as 
necessary to its security from evils into which it 
would be otherwise precipitated, by the rashness 
of passion, and the blindness of ignorance.^ 

Every old man complains of the growing depra- 
vity of the world, of the petulance and insolence 

1 Jolmson, in his old age shoved " the same undistinguish- 
ing vehemenoe " which he here oensoies. Boswell, recording 
A dinner with him in the Temple on April lo, 1778, says : — 
" For a considerable time little was said. At last he burst 
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of the rising generation. He recounts the decency 
and regularity of former times, and celebrates the 
discipline and sobriety of the age in ivhich his 
youth was passed ; a happy age, which is now no 
more to be expected, since confusion has broken 
in upon the world and thrown down all the boun- 
xlaries of civility and reverence. 

It is not sufficiently considered how much he 
assumes who dares to claim the privilege of com- 
plaining ; for as every man has, in his own 
opinion, a full share of the miseries of life, he is 
inclined to consider all clamorous uneasiness, as a 
proof of impatience rather than of affliction, and 
to ask. What merit has this man to shew, by 
which he has acquired a right to repine at the 
distributions of nature ? Or, why does he imagine 
that exemptions should be granted him from the 
I general condition of man ? We find ourselves 
excited rather to captiousness than pity, and in- 
stead of being in haste to soothe his complaints 
by sympathy and tenderness, we inquire, whether 
the pain be proportionate to the lamentation ; and 
whether, supposing the affliction real, it is not the 
effect of vice and folly, rather than calamity. 

The querulousness and indignation which is 
observed so often to disfigure the last scene of 
life,^ naturally leads us to inquiries like these. 

*■ — - I a, 1_M__1- ■ ■ ■ 

forth, ' Subordination is sadly broken down in this age. No 
man now has the same authority which his father had — 
except a gaoler. No master has it over his servants ; it is 
diminished in our colleges ; nay, in our grammar schools.' " — 
Boswell's Johnson, iii. 262. 

^ "Sunt morosi et anxii et izacundi et difficiles senes." 
— Cicero, De Semctute, xviii. 65. 
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For surely it will be thought at the first view of 
things, that if ag; be thus contemned and ridi- 
culed, insulted and neglected, the crime must at 
least be equal on either part. They who have 
had opportunities of establishing their authority 
over minds ductile and unresisting, they who have 
been the protectors of helplessness, and the inr 
solictors of ignorance, and who yet retain in their 
own hands the power of wealth, and the dignity 
of command, must defeat their influence by their 
own misconduct, and make use of all these ad- 
vantages with very little skill, if they cannot 
secure to themselves an appearance of respect, 
and ward off open mockery, and declared contempt. 

The general story of mankind will evince, that 
lawful and settled authority is very seldom re- 
sisted when it is well employed. Gross corruption,] 
or evident imbecility, is necessary to the sup- 
pression of that reverence with which the majority 
of mankind look upon their governors, and on I 
those whom they see surroimded by splendour, 
and fortified by power. For though men are 
drawn by their passions into forgetfulness of 
invisible rewards and pimishments, yet they are 
easily kept obedient to those who have temporal 
dominion in their hands, till their veneration is 
dissipated by such wickedness and folly as can 
neither be defended nor concealed.^ 

It may, therefore, very reasonably be suspected 
that the old draw upon themselves the greatest 

1 " When I Hiy that all governments are alike, I ctmsider 
that in no govenunept power can be abused long. Mankind 
will not bear it. If a sovereign oi^xesses his people to a 
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part of those insults which they so much lament, 
and that age is rarely despised hut when it is con- 
temptible. If men imagine that excess of debau- 
chery can be made reverend by time, that know- 
ledge is the consequence of long life, however 
idly or thoughtlessly employed, that priority of 
birth will supply the want of steadiness or honesty, 
^can it raise much wonder that their hopes are 
disappointed, and that they see their posterity 
rather willing to trust their own eyes in their pro- 
gress into life, then enlist themselves under guides 
who have lost their way ? 

There are indeed, many truths which rime 
necessarily and certainly teaches, and which 
might, by those who have learned them from 
experience, be conmiunicated to their successors 
at a cheaper rate ; but dictates, though liberally 
enough bestowed, are generally without effect, the 
[teacher gains few prosel3^es by instruction which 
his own behaviour contradicts ; and young men 
miss the benefit of counsel, because they are not 
very ready to believe that those who fall below 
them in practice, can much excel them in theory. 
Thus the progress of knowledge is retarded, the 
world is kept long in the same state, and every 
new race is to gain the prudence of their pre- 
decessors by comnufting and redressing the same 
miscarriages. 

To secure to the old that influence which they 

^/ 
great degree, they will rise and cut off his head. There is a 

remedy in hnman nature against tyranny, that will keep us 

safe under every form of government." — ^Bosvrell's fohnson^ 

ii. 170. 
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are willing to claim, and which might so much 
contribute to the improvement of the arts of life, 
it is absolutely necessary that they give themselves 
up to the duties of declining years ; and content- 
edly resign to youth its levity, its pleasures, its 
frolics, and its fopperies. It is a hopeless endea- 
vour to unite the contrarieties of spring and 
winter ; it is unjust to claim the privileges of 
age, and retain the pla3rthings of childhood. The 
young always form magnificent ideas of the wisdom 
and gravity of men, whom they consider as placed 
at a distance from them in the ranks of existence, 
and naturally look on those whom they find tri- j 
fling with long beards, with contempt and indigna- I 
tion, like that which women feel at the e£feminacy | 
of men. If dotards will contend with boys in those 
performances in which boys must always excel 
them ; if they will dress crippled limbs in embroi- 
dery, endeavour at gaiety with faultering voices, 
and darken assemblies of pleasure with the ghastli-l 
ness of disease, they may well expect those who find / 
their diversions obstructed will hoot them away ; and 
that if they descend to competition with youth, 
they must bear the insolence of successful rivals. 

Lusitti saitSt edisti satis atque bibisti : 
Temfus abire ttbi est?- 

You've had yonr share of mirth, of meat and drink ; 
'Tis time to quit the scene — 'tis time to think. 

— Elphirbtoh. 

Another vice of age, by which the rising gene- 
ration may be alienated from it, is severity and 

1 Horace, 2 Epistles^ ii. 214. Pope thus paraphrases the 
last lines of this Epistk :— 
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censoriousness, that gives no allowance to the 
failings of early life, that expects artfulness^ from 
childhood, and constancy from youth, that is 
peremptory in every command, and inexorable to 
every failure. There are many who live merely to 
hinder happiness, and whose descendants can 
only tell of long life, that it produces suspicion, 
malignity, peevishness, and persecution ; and yet 
even these tjnants can talk of the ingratitude of 
the age, curse their heirs for impatience, and 
wonder that young men cannot take pleasure ia 
their father's company. 

He that would pass the latter part of life with 
honour and decency, must, when he is yoimg, 
consider that he shall one day be old ; and 
iiemember, when he is old, that he has once been 
young. In youth, he must lay up knowledge for 
his support, when his powers of acting shall for- 
sake him ; and in age forbear to animadvert with 
rigour on faults which experience only can correct. 

** Learn to live well, or fairly make your will ; 
You've play'd, and lov'd, and eat, and drank your fill : 
Walk sober off; before asprightlieragB 
Comes titt'ring on, and shoves you from the stage ; 
Leave such to trifle with more grace and ease, 
Whom folly pleases, and whose follies please." 
Compare also the lines (305-S) of Johnson's Vanity of 
Human Wishes ••— 

" Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 
Still drops some joy from with'ring life away ; 
New forms arise, and diffrent views engjaige, 
Superfluous lags the vet'ran on the stage." 
** J'ai re^u mon congi bien signifi6 par la nature et par les 
horames," wrote Rousseau, (EuvreSt ed. 1783, xxiv. 412. 
1 Johnson's first definition of artfulness is.skiU, 
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Non intelUffint homines quam magnum vectigfilnt < . 
parsimonia. — ^Tull.! 

The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality. 

To the RAMBLER. 

AM always pleased when I see literature 
made useful, and scholars descending 
from that elevation, which as it raises 
them above conmion life, must likewise 
hinder them from beholding the ways of men 
otherwise than in a cloud of bustle and confusion. 
Having lived a life of business, and remarked how 
seldom any occurrences emerge for which gresX 
qualities are required, I have learned the necessity 
of regarding little things ; and though I do not 
pretend to give laws to the legislators of mankind, 
or to limit the range of those powerful minds that 
carry light and heat through all the regions of 
knowledge, yet I have long thought, that the 

1 Cioero, Paradoxa vi. Burke, speaking on Public 
Reform and Economy on Dec 1$, 1779, quoting this 
line, " made a false quantity^ rendering the second word, 
victigal. Lord North, in a low tone, corrected the error 
when the orator with his usual presence of mind turned 
the mistake to advantage. 'The Noble Lord,' said he, * hints 
that I have erred in the quantity of a principal word in my 
quotation ; I rejoice at it, because it gives me an opportunity 
of repeating the inestimable adage' — and with increased 
energy he thundered forth — ' magnum vec'ti-gal est parst" 
monia: "—Prior's I4fe 0/ Burke, cd. 1S72, p. 184. 

I G 
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greatest part of those who lose themselves in 
studies by which I have not found that they grow 
much wiser, might, with more advantage both to 
the pnbUc and themselves, apply their under- 
standings to domestic arts, and store their minds 
with axioms of hiunble prudence, and private 
economy. 

Your late paper on frugality^ was very elegant 
and pleasing, but in my opinion not sufficiently 
adapted to common readers, who pay little regard 
to the music of periods, the artifice of connection, 
or the arrangement of the flowers of rhetoric ; but 
require a few plain and cogent instructions, which 
may sink into the mind by their own weight. 

Frugality is so necessary to the happiness of 
the world, so beneficial in its various forms to 
every rank of men, from the highest of human 
potentates, to the lowest labourer or artificer ; 
and the miseries which the neglect of it produces 
are so numerous and so grievous, that it ought to 
be recommended with every variation of address, 
and adapted to every class of understanding. 

Whether those who treat morals as a science 
will allow frugality to be numbered among the 
virtues, I have not thought it necessary to inquire. 
For I, who draw my opinions from a careful obser- 
vation of the world, am satisfied with knowing 
what is abundantly sufficient for practice, that if 
it be not a virtue, it is, at least, a quality, which 
can seldom exist without some virtues, and with- 
out which few virtues can exist. Frugality may 
be termed the daughter of prudence, the sister 
. 1 Xambler, Na 53. 
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of temperance, and the parent of liberty.^ He 
that is extravagant will quickly become poor, and 
poverty will enforce dependence, and invite cor- 
niption ; it will almost always produce a passive 
compliance with the wickedness of others ; and 
there are few who do not learn by degrees 
to practise those crimes which they cease to 
censure.* 

If there are any who do not dread poverty as 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind seem unanimous 

1 Home, in his Autobiopaphy, writing of his early man* 
hood, says : — ** I resolved to make a very rigid frugality supply 
my deficiency of fortune, to maintain unimpaired my indepen- 
dency, and to regard every object as contemptible, except the 
improvement of my talents in literature." 

S Goldsmith is earnest in his praise of that frugality whidi 
he never practised. Speaking of misers, he says: — "We find 
the sober and the industrious branded by the vain and the 
idle vnth this odious appellation. Men who by frugality and 
labour raise themselves above their equals, and contribute 
their share of industry to the common stock. Whatever the 
vain or the ignorant may say, well were it for society had we 
more of this character amongst us. In general these close 
men are found at last the true benefactors of society. With 
an avaricious man we seldom lose in our dealings, but toofre* 
quently in our commerce with prodigality." — The Bee. No. 3. 
In the fifth number he returns to the same subject. ** There ^ 
not, perhaps, in the world a people less fond of this virtue 
than the English, and of consequence there is not a nation 
more restless, more exposed to the uneasiness of life, 
or less capable of providing for particular happiness." 
Writing to his brother, he says: — "Frugality, and even 
avarice in the lower (nders of mankind are true ambition. 
These afford the only ladder for the poor to rise to preferment. 
Teadi then, my dear Sir, to your son thrift and economy. 
Let his poor wandering uncle's example be placed before his 
tjoi.''^Vtiat%Lif4ofGiMnmth,i.yoo. 
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enough in abhorring it as destructive to happiness ; 
and all to whom want is terrible, upon whatever 
principle, ought to think themselves obliged to 
learn the sage maxims of our parsimonious an- 
cestors, and attain the salutary arts of contracting 
expence ; for without frugality none can be rich, 
and with it very few would be poor. 

To most other acts of virtue or exertions of 
wisdom, a concurrence of many circumstances is 
necessary, some previous knowledge must be 
attained, some imcommon gifts of nature pos- 
sessed, or some opportunity produced by an 
extraordinary combination of things ; but the 
mere power of saving what is already in our 
hands, must be easy of acquisition to every 
mind ; and as the example of Bacon may shew, 
that the highest intellect cannot safely neglect 
it,^ a thousand instances will every day prove, 
that the meanest may practise it with success. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great 
numbers, because to be rich is to possess more 
than is commonly placed in a single hand ; and, 

1 Bacon wrote in his confession, " For extenuation I will 
use none concerning the matters themselves ; only it may 
please your Lordships ont of your nobleness to cast yonr 
eyes of compassion upon my person and estate. I was never 
noted for any ayaritions man ; and the Apostle saith that 
cooetousness is the root of all evil. . . . For my present 
estate it is so mean and poor as my care is now chiefly to 
satisfy my debts." — ^Bacon's Works, ed« 1803, ir. 546. He had 
laid down good rules of conduct. In his essay 0/ Expense, 
he says : — " Certainly who hath a state to repair may not 
despise small things ; and, commonly, it is less dishonourable 
to abridge petty charges than to stoop to petty gettings."— /5. 
ii. 332. 
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if many could obtain the sum which now makes 
a man wealthy, the name of wealth must then 
be transferred to still grater accumulation. But 
I am not certain that it is equally impossible to 
exempt the lower classes of mankind from 
poverty ; because, though whatever be the wealth 
of the community, some will alwajrs have least, 
and he that has less than any other is compara- 
tively poor ; yet I do . not see any coactive 
necessity that many should be without the in- 
dispensable conveniencies of life ; but am some- 
times inclined to imagine, that, casual calamities 
excepted, there might, by universal prudence, be 
procured an universal exemption from want ; and \ 
that he who should happen to have least, might j 
notwithstanding have enough. 

But without entering too far into speculations 
which I do not remember that any political calcu- 
lator has attempted, and in which the most per- 
spicacious reasoner may be easily bewildered, it 
is evident that they to whom Providence has 
allotted no other care but of their own fortune 
and their own virtue, which make far the greater 
part of mankind, have sufficient incitements to 
personal frugality, since, whatever might be its 
general effect upoii provinces or nations, by which 
it is never likely to be tried, we know with 
certainty, that there is scarcely any individual 
entering the world, who, by prudent parsimony, 
may not reasonably promise himself a cheerful 
competence in the decline of life. 

The prospect of penury in age is so gloomy 
and terrifying, that every man who looks before 
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him most resolve to avoid it ; and it must be 
avoided generally by the science of sparing. For, 
though in every age there are some, who by bold 
adventures, or by favourable accidents, rise sud- 
denly to riches, yet it is dangerous to indulge 
hopes of such rare events : and the bulk of man- 
kind must owe their affluence to small and gradual 
profits, below which their ezpence must be 
resolutely reduced. 

You must not therefore think me sinking 
below the dignity of a practical philosopher, 
when I recommend to the consideration of your 
readers, from the statesman to the apprentice, a 
position replete with mercantile wisdom, " A penny 
saved is two-pence got ;"^ which may, I think, be 
accommodated to all conditions, by observing not 
only that they who pursue any lucrative employ- 
ment will save time when they forbear expence, 
and that the time may be employed to the increase 
of profit; but that they who are above such 
minute considerations will find, by every victory 

1 Goldsmith -wrote to a friend : — "Instead of hanging my 
room with pictnzes I intend to adorn it with msudms o€ 
firogality. Thoae will make pretty fnmiture enoos^ and 
won't be a bit too expensiye ; for I shall draw them all oat 
with my own hands, and my landlady's daughter shall frame 
them with the parings of my black waistcoat. Each maxim 
is to be inscribed on a sheet of clean paper, and wrote with 
my best pen ; of which the following will serve as a specimen : 
r-' Look sharp,' ' Mind the main chance^' ' Money is money 
now,' ' If you have a thousand pounds you can put your 
hands by your sides, and say you are worth a thousand pounds 
every day of the year,' * Tiice a farthing from a< hundred, and 
it will be a hundred no longer.' "—Prior's Life of Gcldsmtth, 
i. 271. 
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over appetite or passion, new strength added to 
the mind, will gain the power of refusing those 
solicitations by which the young and vivacious 
are hourly assaulted, and in time set themselves 
above the reach of extravagance and folly. 

It may, pertiaps, be inquired by those who are 
willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the 
just measure of frugality ? and when expence, not 
absolutely necessary, degenerates into profusion ? 
To such questions no general answer can be re- 
turned ; since the liberty of spending, or necessity 
of parsimony, may be varied without end by diffe- 
rent circumstances. It may, however, be laid down 
as a rule never to be brdcen, that a ^' man's volun- 
tary expence should not exceed his revenue." A 
maxim so obvious and incontrovertible, that the 
civil law ranks the prodigal with the madman, 
and debars them equally from the conduct of 
their own affairs.^ Another precept arising from 
the former, and indeed included in it, is yet neces- 
sary to be distinctly impressed upon the warm, the 
fiuicifiil, and the brave ; '* Let no man anticipate 
uncertain profits." Let no man presume to spend 
upon hopes, to trust his own abilities for means 
of deliverance from penury, to give a loose to his 
present desires, and leave iht reckoning to fortune 
or to virtue. 

To these cautions, which, I suppose, are, at least 

among the graver part of mankind, undisputed, I 

^ " Furiod quoqne et prodigi, Uoet majores yigind qninque 
aimis sint, tamen in coiadone sont agnatcMmm ex lege 
Duodedm Tabularam. Sed solent RomaB prafectns «rW 
vel praetor, et in provindis prasBides ex inqukitione eis dars 
caratoTBs."— Jostioian, jMstitstUs, L 33, 3. 
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will add another, " Let no man squander against 
his inclination." With this precept it may be, 
perhaps, imagined easy to comply ; yet if those 
whom profusion has buried in prisons, or driven 
into banishment, were examined, it would be found 
that very few were mined by their own choice, or 
purchased pleasure with the loss of their estates ; 
but that tiiey suffered themselves to be borne 
away by the violence of those with whom they 
conversed, and pelded reluctantly to a thousand 
prodigalities, either from a trivial emulation of 
wealth and spirit, or a mean fear of contempt ^nd 
ridicule ; an emulation for the prize of folly, or 
the dread of the laugh of fools.^ 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

SOPHRON. 

1 Johnson often pointed out with great force the evils of 
poverty, as the following passages show : — " Poverty, my dear 
friend, is so great an evil, and pregnant with so much temp- 
tation and so mnch misery, that I cannot but earnestly enjoin 
you to avoid it." — ^Boswell's Johnson, iv. 149. "Do not 
accustom yourself to consider debt only as an inconvenience ; 
you will find it a calamity. Poverty talies away so many 
means of doing good, and produces so much inability to resist 
evil, both natural and moral, that it is by all virtuous means 
to be avoided." — lb. p. 152. " Resolve not to be poor ; what- 
ever you have, spend less. Poverty is a great enemy to 
human happiness ; it certainly destroys liberty, and it makes 
some virtues impracticable, and others extremely difficult." — 
lb. p. 157. " Resolve never to be poor ; ftugality is not only 
the basis of quiet but of beneficence. No man can help 
others that wants help himself ; we must have enough before 
we have to spare."— .A. p. 163. 
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Orexcunt diviUB^ tanun 

Curias nescto quid semper abest ret. — Hor.^ 

But, while in heaps his wicked wealth ascends, 

He is not of his wish possess 'd ; 
There's something wanting still to make him bless'd. 

Francis. 

|S the love of money has been, in all 
ages, one of the passions that have 
given great disturbance to the tran- 
quillity of the world, there is no topic 
more copiously treated by the ancient moralists 
than the folly of devoting the heart to the accumu- 
lation of riches. They who are acquainted with 
these authors need not be told how riches excite 
pity, contempt, or reproach, whenever they are 
mentioned ; with what numbers of examples the 
danger of large possessions is illustrated ; and 
how all the powers of reason and eloquence have 
been exhausted in endeavours to eradicate a 
desire which seems to have intrenched itself too 
strongly in the mind to be driven out, and which, 
perhaps, had not lost its power, even over those 
who declaimed against it, but would have broken 
out in the poet or the sage, if it had been excited 
by opportunity, and invigorated by the approxi- 
mation of its proper object. 
Their arguments have been, indeed, so unsuc- 

^ Honoe, 3 Odes, zziv. 62. 
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cessful, that I know not whether it can be shewn, 
that by all the wit and reason which this favourite 
cause has called forth, a single convert was ever 
niade ; that even one man has refused to be rich, 
when to be rich was in his power, from the con- 
viction of the greater happiness of a narrow for- 
tune ; or disburthened himself of wealth when he 
had tried its inquietudes, merely to enjoy the 
peace and leisure and security of a mean and 
unenvied state.^ 

It is true, indeed, that many have n^lected 
opportunities of raising themselves to honours 
and to wealth, and rejected the kindest offers of 
fortune : but however their moderation may be 
boasted by themselves, or admired by such as 
only view them at a distance, it will be, perhaps, 
seldom found that they value riches less, but that 
they dread labour or danger more than others ; 
they are unable to rouse themselves to action, to 
strain in the race of competition, or to stand the 
shock of contest ; but though they therefore 

1 '^Wheii I was ninning about this town a very pocnr 
fellow, I was a great arguer for the advantages of poverty ; 
bat I was at the same time very sorry to be poor. Sir, all 
the arguments which are brought to represent poverty as no 
evO, show it to be evidently a great evil. You never find people 
labouring to convince you that you may live very happily 
upon a plentiful fortune. So you hear people talking how 
miaereble a king must be ; and yet they all wish to be in his 
place/'— Boswell's Johnson^ i. 441. " True wisdom," writes 
Fielding, " notwithstanding all which Mr. Hogarth's poor 
poet may have writ against riches, and in spite of all 
which any rich well4ed divine may have preadied against 
pleasure, consists not in the contempt of either of these."-^ 
Tom yoms, bk vi., ch. 3. 
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decline the toil of climbing, they nevertheless 
wish themselves aloft, and would willingly enjoy 
what they dare not seize. 

Others have retired from high stations, and 
voluntarily condemned themselves to privacy and 
obscurity. But, even these will not afford many 
occasions of triumph to the philosopher ; for they 
have commonly either quitted that only which 
they thought themselves unable to hold, and 
prevented disgrace by resignation ; or they have 
been induced to try new measures by general in- 
constancy, which always dreams of happiness in 
novelty, or by a gloomy (tisposition, which is dis- 
gusted in the same degree with every state, and 
wishes every scene of life to change as soon as it 
is beheld. Such men found high and low stations 
equally unable to satisfy the wishes of a dis- 
tempered mind, and were unable to shelter them- 
selves in the closest retreat from disappointment, 
solicitude, and misery. 

Yet though these admonitions have been thus 
n^lected by those, who either enjoyed riches, or 
were able to procure them, it is not rashly to be 
determined that they are altogether without use ; 
for since &r the greatest part of mankind must 
be confined to conditions comparatively mean, and 
placed in situations from which they naturally 
look up with envy to the eminences before them, 
those writers cannot be thought ill employed that 
nave administered remedies to discontent almost 
universal, by shewing, that what we cannot reach 
may very well be forborne, that the inequality of 
distribution at which we murmur, is for the most 
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part less than it seems, and that the greatness, 
which we admire at a distance, has much fewer 
advantages, and much less splendour, when we are 
suffered to approach it. 

It is the business of moralists to detect the 
frauds of fortune, and to shew that she imposes 
iipon the careless eye, by a quick succession of 
shadows, which will shrink to nothing in the gripe ; 
that she disguises life in extrinsic ornaments, 
which serve only for show, and are laid aside in 
the hours of solitude, and of pleasure ; and that 
when greatness aspires either to felicity or wisdom, 
it shakes off those distinctions which dazzle the 
gazer, and awe the supplicant. 

It may be remarked, that they whose condition 

has not afforded them the light of moral or reli- 

gious instruction, and who collect all their ideas 

by their own eyes, and digest them by their own 

understandings, seem to consider those who are 

placed in ranks of remote superiority, as almost 

another and higher species of beings. As them- 

selves have known little other misery than the 

consequences of want they are with difficulty 

persuaded that where there is wealth there can be 

sorrow, or that those who glitter in dignity, and 

glide along in affluence, can be acquainted with 

pains and cares like those which lie heavy upon 

the rest of mankind.^ 

1 Johnson had himself some share in this incredulity. " We 
talked," says Mrs. Piozzi, " of Lady Tavistock, who grieved 
herKlf to death for the loss of her husband. ' She was rich 
and wanted employment,' says Johnson, ' so she cried till she 
lost all power of restraining her tears. Other women are 
forced to outlive their husbands, who were just as much 
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This prejudice is, indeed, confined to the lowest 
meanness, and the darkest ignorance ; but it is so 
confined only because others have been shewn its 
folly and its falsehood, because it has been opposed 
in its progress by history and philosophy, and 
hindered from spreading its infection by powerful 
preservatives. 

The doctrine of the contempt of wealth, though 
it has not been able to extinguish avarice or ambi- 
tion, or suppress that reluctance with which a man 
passes his days in a state of inferiority, must, at 
least, have made the lower conditions less grating 
and wearisome, and has consequently contributed 
to the general seciuity of life, by hindering that 
fraud and violence, rapine and circumvention 
which must have been produced by an unbounded 
eagerness of wealth, arising from an unshaken 
conviction that to be rich is to be happy. 

Whoever finds himself incited, by some violent 
impulse of passion, to pursue riches as the chief 
end of being, must surely be so much alarmed by 
the successive admonitions of those whose experi- 
ence and sagacity have recommended them as the 
guides of mankind, as to stop and consider whether 
he is about to engage in an undertaking that will 

beloved, depend on it ; bat they have no time for grief ; and 
I doabt not if ve had put my Lady Tavistock into a small 
chandler's shop, and given her a nurse child to tend, her life 
would have been saved. The poor and the busy have no 
leisure for sentimental sorrow/" — ^Piozzi's Anecdotes^ p. 153. 
Hannah More rec(nds in hex Memoirs (i. 349): — '* Johnson told 
me the other day he hated to hear people whine about meta- 
physical distresses, when there was so much want and hunger 
in the world." 
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reward his toil, and to examine before he rushes 
to wealth, through right and wrong, what it will 
confer when he has acquired it ; and this exami- 
nation will seldom fail to repress his ardour, and 
retard his violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itself, it is not useful but 
when it departs from us ; its value is found only 
in that which it can purchase, which if we suppose 
it put to its best use by those that possess it, seems 
not much to deserve tiie desire or envy of a wise 
man. It is certain that, with r^;ard to corporal 
enjoyment, money can neither open new avenues 
to pleasure, nor block up the passages of anguish. 
Disease and infirmity still continue to torture and 
enfeeble, perhaps exasperated by luxury, or pro- 
moted by softness. With respect to the mind, it 
has rarely been observed, that wealth contributes 
much to quicken the discernment, enlarge the 
capacity, or elevate the imagination ; but may, 
by hiring flattery, or la3dng diligence asleep, 
confirm error, and harden stupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatness, for nothing can 
make that great, which the decree of nature has 
ordained to be little. The bramble may be placed 
in a hot-bed, but can never become an oak. Even 
royalty itself is not able to give that dignity which 
it happens not to find, but oppresses feeble minds, 
though it may elevate the strong. The world has 
been governed in the name of kings, whose exis- 
tence has scarcely been perceived by any real effects 
beyond their own palaces. 

When therefore the desire of wealth is taking 
hold of the heart, let us look round and see how 
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it operates upon those whose industry or fortune 
has obtained it. When we find them oppressed 
with their own abundance, luxurious without plea- 
sure, idle without ease, impatient and querulous 
in themselves, and despised or hated by the rest 
of mankind, we shall soon be convinced, that if 
the real wants of our condition are satisfied, there 
remains little to be sought with solicitude, or 
desired with eagerness.^ 

^ ** Althongfa upon most ooeasioos I never heard a m<ve 
strenuous advocate for the advantages of wealth than Dr. 
Johnson, he this day, I know not from what caprice, took the 
other side. ' I have not observed (said he) that men of very 
large fOTtunes enjoyanything extraordinary that makes happi- 
ness. What has the Duke of Bedford ? What has the Duke 
of Devonshire ? '" — "RosweVL's Johnson^ vr. 126. When they 
were visiting Lord Scarsdale's fine seat at Keddkstone 
" ' One should think (said I) that the proprietor of all this 
must be happy.' ' Nay, Sir (said Johnson), all this excludes 
but one evil— poverty.' " Boswell adds that his wife, hearing 
of this, observed : " It is true all this excludes only one evil ; 
but how mudi good does it let in I **—Jb. iii. 160. 
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Est aliquidfatdU malum per verba levare ;S 
Hoc querulam Prognen Halcyonenque facit. 

Hoc erat^ in solefi quare Pteaniius antra 
Voce fatigaret Lemnia saxa sua. 

Stranffdat inclusus dohr^ atque exeesiuat tntus ; 
CogiUiret vires multipUcare suas. — Ovid. 

Complaining oft gives respite to our grief ; 
From henoe the wretched Progne sought relief, 
Henoe the Paeantian chief his fate deplores, 
And vents his sorrow to the Lemnian shores ; 
In vain by secrecy we would assuage 
Our cares ; conoeal'd they gather tenfold rage. 

— F. Lxwxs. 

[T is common to distinguish men by 

the names of animals which they are 

supposed to resemble. Thus a hero 

is frequently termed a lion, and a 

statesman a fox, an extortioner gains the appel- 

1 From the character of Suspirius in this number of the 
Rambler, writes Boswell, " Goldsmith took that of Croaker 
in his comedy of the Good-Natured Man, as Johnson told 
me he acknowledged to him, and which is indeed very 
obvious." — ^Boswell's Johnson, i. 313. Miss Bumey records 
that one day at Streatham, when she and Mrs. Thrale were 
reading this Rambler, Dr. Johnson.came in. " We told him 
what we were about ' Ah 1 Madam/ cried he, ' Goldsmith 
was not scrupulous ; but he would have been a great man 
bad he known the real value of his own internal resources.' " — 
Mme. D'Arblay's Diary, i. 83. Suspirius, perhaps, also gave 
a hint to Goldsmith for the character of " the philosopher of 
the desponding sort " in The Citizen of the World, Letter 

S In the original, levari. Ovid, Tristia, ▼. i. 59. 
S In the oripnal^gelido. 
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lation of vuIturCi and a fop the title of monkey. 
There is also among the various anomalies of 
character, which a survey of the world exhibits, 
a species of beings in human form, which may 
be properly marked out as the screech-owls of 
mankind. 

These screech-owls seem to be settled in an 
opinion that the great business of life is to com- 
plain, and that they were bom for no other purpose 
than to disturb the happiness of others, to lessen 
the little comforts, and shorten the short pleasures 
of our condition, by painful remembrances of the 
past, or melancholy prognostics of the future ; 
their only care is to crash the rising hope, to 
damp the kindling transport, and allay the golden 
hours of gaiety with the hateful dross of grief and 
suspicion. 

To those whose weakness of spirits, or timidity 
of temper, subjects them to impressions from 
others, and who are to suffer by £a.scination, and 
catch the contagion of misery, it is extremely 
unhappy to live within the compass of a screech- 
owl's voice ; for it will often fill their ears in the 
hour of dejection, terrify them with apprehensions, 
which their own thoughts would never have pro- 
duced, and sadden, by intruded sorrows, the day 
which might have been passed in amusements or 
in business ; it will burthen the heart with un- 
necessary discontents, and weaken for a time that 
love of life which is necessary to the vigorous 
prosecution of any undertaking. 

Though I have, like the rest of mankind, many 
failings and weaknesses, I have not yet, by either 

I H 
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friends or enemies, been charged with supersti- 
tion ; I never count the company which I enter, 
and I look at the new moon indifferently over 
either shoulder. I have, like most other philo- 
sophers, often heard the cuckoo without money in 
my pocket, and have been sometimes reproached 
as fool-hardy for not turning down my eyes when 
a raven fiew over my head. I never go home 
abruptly because a wake crosses my way, nor 
have, any particular dread of a climacterical year^ ; 
yet \ confess that, vrith all my scorn of old women, 
and their tales, I consider it as an unhappy day 
when I happen to be greeted, in the. morning, by 
Suspirius the screech-owl. 

J have now known Suspirius fifty-eight years 
and four months, and have never yet passed an 
hour with him in which he has not made some 
attack upon my quiet. When we were irst ac« 
qpiainted, his great topic was the misery <^ youth 
without riches ; and whenever we walked out 
together, he solaced me Yfiih a long enumeration 
of pleasures, which, as they were beyond the 
reac]^ of my fortune, were without the "v^x^e of 
my desires, and which I should never have con- 
sidered as the objects of a wish, had not his 
imseasonable repres^tations pla^ced thein in my 
sights 

i "Certain obsenrable yean are supposed ta be attended 
with some considerable dbang^ in the body ; as th^ seventh 
yeiti; ; the t^wenty-first, roade up of three times, seven ; the 
forty-ninth, made up of seven times seven ; the sixty-third 
being ni;ne ti^es seven ; and the eighty-first,^ tirhich is niin 
times nine ; which two last are called the grand diinacterics.' 
— Johcapa'^ Dictionary. 
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Another of his topics is th« neglect of merit/ 
with which he never fails to amuse every man 
whom he sees not eminently fortunate. If he 
meets with a young officer, he always informs 
him of gentlemen whose personal courage is un- 
questioned, and whose military skill qualifies them 
to command armies, that have, notwithstanding aU 
their merit,, grown old with subaltetn commis- 
sions» For a genius in the church, he is always 
provided with a curacy for life. The lawyer he 
informs of many men of great parts and deep 
studjic^ who have never had an opportunity to 
speak in the courts^ : And meeting Serenus the 
physician, ** Ah, doctor," says he, ** what ai>£oot 
*' still, when so many blockheads are rattling in 
" their chariots ? I told you seven years ago that 
*' you would never meet with encouragement, 
'* and I hope you will now take more notice, 
** when I tell you that your Greek, and your dili- 
'* gence, and your honesty, will never enable you 
^ to Uve like yonder apothecary, who prescribes 
** to his own ^op, and laughs at &e physician/' 

Suspirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen 
authors in their way to the stage ; persuaded nine 
and thirty merchants to retire from' a prosperous 
trade fbr fear of bankruptcy, broke off an hundred 
and thirteen matches by prc^ostications of un- 
happiness, and enabled the small-pox to kill nine- 
teen ladies, by perpetual alarm of the loss of 
beauty. 

" Indeed, Mr. Honeywood, I never see yon but you put 
i<M in mind of poor — Dick. Ah, there mras merit neglected 
for you V^Tfu Gdod-Naturd Stan, Act \. 
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Whenever my evil stars bring us together, 
he never fails to represent to me the folly of 
my pursuits, and informs me that we are much 
older than when we began our acquaintance,^ 
that the infirmities of decrepitude are coming fast 
upon me, that whatever I now get, I shall enjoy 
but a little time, that fame is to a man tottering 
on the edge of the grave of very little importance, 
and that the time is at hand when I ought to look 
for no other pleasures than a good dinner and an 
easy chair. 

Thus he goes on in his unharmonious strain, 

displaying present miseries, and foreboding more, 

vvKTiKopali dSii Qavarr\^pov? every syllable 

is loaded with misfortune, and death is always 

brought nearer to the view.* Yet, what always 

raises my resentment and indignation, I do not 

perceive that his mournful meditations have much 

effect upon himself. He talks and has long talked 

1 When Johnson met his old College friend Edwards, after 
an interval of forty-nine years, " Edwards said to him, ' Ah 
Sir, we are old men now.' Johnson (who never liked to 
think of being old) : ' Don't let us discourage one another.' " — 
Boswell's Johnsotiy iii. 302. 

^ NvKTfKOpo^ f d«t (faKOTtt^opof. &XX* orav qicp, 
Ant^o^XtKt (fvrfCKei luurrot 'o wvKTiKopa^, 

— ^Jacobs' Anthologia Graca, ed. 1814, ii. 375. 
In the later edition of The Rambler this quotation is 
printed " wKjlKopa$ &«i tfavar^^opor." Johnson, in one of his 
sleepless nights, thus turned this epigram into Latin verse : — 
" Nycticorax cantat lethale ; sed ipsa canenti 
Demophilo auscultans Nycticorax moritur." 

— Johnson's Works, i. 183. 
8 " One whose voice is a passing bell — a raven that bodes 
nothing but mischief ; a cofl&n and cross bones." — TAg Good" 
Natur'd Man, Act i. 
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of calamities, without discovering otherwise than 
by the tone of his voice, that he feels any of the 
evils which he bewails or threatens, but has the 
same habit of uttering laipentations, as others of 
telling stories, and falls into expressions of con- 
dolence for past, or apprehension of future mis- 
chiefs, as all men studious of their ease have 
recourse to those subjects upon which they can 
most fluently or copiously discourse.^ 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they de- 
stroyed all their cocks, that they might dream 
out their morning dreams without disturbance. 
Though I would not so iax promote effeminacy 
as to propose the Sybarites for an example, yet 
since there is no man so corrupt or foolish, but 
something useful may be learned from him, I 
could wish that, in imitation of a people not often 
to be copied, some regulations might be made to 
exclude screech-owls from all company, as the 
enemies of mankind, and confine them to some 
proper receptacle, where they may mingle sighs 
at leisure, and thicken the gloom of one another. 

"Thou prophet of evil," says Homer's Aga- 
memnon, "thou never foretellest me good, but 

1 " Croakxr. I hope this weather does not a£kct your spirits. 
To be sore, if this weather continues — I say nothing— but 
God send we all be better this day three months. 

HomrrwooD. I heartily concur in the wish, though I own 
not in your apprehensions. 

Croakxr. May be not I indeed, what signifies what 
weather we have in a country going to ruin like ours ? Taxes 
rising and trade falling. Money flying out of the kingdom, 
and Jesuits swarming into it. I know at this time no less 
than a htmdred and twenty-seven Jesuits between Charing> 
Cross and Temple-Bar."~7'A^ Good-Natut^d Man, Act i. 
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the joy of thy heart is to pre<fict raisfortunes."^ 
Whoever is of the same temper, might there find 
the means of indulging his thoughts, and improv- 
ing his vein of denunciation, and the fiock o€ 
scxeech-owls might hoot together without injury 
to the rest of the world. 

Yet, though I have so little kindness for this 
dark generation, I am very &r from intending to 
debar the soft and tender mind from the privilege 
of complaining, when the sigh arises from the 
desire not of giving pain, but of gaining ease. 
To hear complaints with patience, even when 
complaints are vain, is one of the duties of friend- 
ship ; and diough it must be allowed that he 
suffers most like a hero that hides his g^ef in 
silence. 

Spent vultu sitnuUtt, f remit altutn corde dolorem^ 
His OQtvrard smiles conoeal'd his invrard smart. — ^Drtden. 
yet it cannot be denied, that he who complains 
acts like a man, like a social being, who looks for 
help from his fellow-creatures.' Pity is to many 
of the unhappy a source of comfort in hopeless 
distresses, as it contributes to recommend them 
to themselves, by proving tiiat they have not lost 
tiie regard of others ; and heaven seems to indi- 
cate the duty even of barren compassion, by 
inclining us to weep for evils which we canxK>t 
remedy. 

1 lUad^ i. xo6. * JEneid, i. 209. 

> CroalLer, too, fbnnd relief in comphdats. ** There's the 
advantage (he says) of fretting away our misfortmies before- 
hand; -we never feel them when diey come." — The Good- 
Naitt/d Man, Act v. 
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— Quid sit pulckrum, quid turpe, quid utiU, quid non^ 
Plenita et melius Chrysippo tt Ctantore dicil. — ttoR.* 

Whose works the beautiful and base contain, 

Of viae and virtue moce instructive rules, 

Than «U the sober sages of the schools.~^f rakcis. 

|LL joy or sorrow for the happiness cr 
calamities of others is produced by an 
act of the imagination, that realises 
the event, however fictitious or ap- 
proximates it however remote, by placing us, for 
a time, in the condition of him whose fortune we 
contemplate ; so that we feel, while the deception 
lasts, whatever motions would be excited by the 
same good or evil happening to ourselves. 

Our passions are therefore more strongly moved, 
in proportion as we can more readily adopt the 
pains or pleasure proposed to our minds, by re- 
cognising them as once our own, or considering 
them as naturally incident to our state of life. 
It is not easy for the most artful writer to give 
us an interest in happiness or misery, which we 
think ourselves never likely to feel, and with 
which we have never yet been made acquainted. 
Histories of the down&ll of kingdoms, and revo- 
lutions of empires, are read with great tranquillity; 
the imperial tragedy pleases common auditors 

1 Honuse, i BpistkSt H. 3. 
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only by its pomp of ornament, and grandeur of 
ideas ; and the man whose £[iculties have been 
engrossed by business, and whose heart never 
fluttered but at the rise or fall of the stocks, 
wonders how the attention can be seized or the 
affection agitated, by a tale of love. 

Those parallel circumstances and kindred 
images, to which we readily conform our minds, 
are, above all other writings, to be found in nar- 
ratives of the lives of particular persons ; and 
therefore no species of writing seems more worthy 
of cultivation than biography, since none can be 
more delightful or more useful, none can more 
certainly enchain the heart by irresistible interest, 
or more widely diffuse instruction to every diver- 
sity of condition.^ 

The general and rapid narratives of history, 
which involve a thousand fortunes in the business 
of a day, and complicate innumerable incidents 
in one great transaction, afford few lessons ap- 
plicable to private life, which derives its comforts 
and its wretchedness from the right or wrong 
management of things, which nothing but their 
frequency makes considerable, Parva si nom ftunt 
guotidie^ says Pliny, and which can have no place 
in those relations which never descend below the 
consultation of senates, the motions of armies, 
and the schemes of conspirators. 

1 " The biographical part of literature (said Johnson) is 
what I love most" — Boswell's Johnson^ i. 425. " I esteem 
biography," he said on another occasion, " as giving us what 
comes near to ourselves, what we can turn to use."— /&. v. 
79. See post. 7%« ZiAr, No. 84. 
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I have often thought that there has rarely 
passed a life of which a judicious and faithful 
narrative would not be useful. For, not only 
every man has, in the mighty mass of the world, 
great numbers in the same condition with himself, 
to whom his mistakes and miscarriages, escapes 
and expedients, would be of immediate and appa- 
rent use ; but there is such an uniformity in the 
state of man, considered apart from adventitious 
and separable decorations and disguises, that there 
is scarce any possibility of good or ill, but is 
common to human kind. A great part of the 
time of those who are placed at the greatest dis- 
tances by fortune, or by temper, must unavoidably 
pass in the same manner ; and though, when the 
claims of nature are satisfied, caprice, and vanity, 
and accident, begin to produce discriminations and 
peculiarities, yet the eye is not very heedful or 
quick, which cannot discover the same causes still 
terminating their influence in the same effects, 
though sometimes accelerated, sometimes retarded, 
or perplexed by multiplied combinations. We are 
all prompted by the same motives, all deceived 
by the same fallacies, all animated by hope, ob- 
structed by danger, entangled by desire, and 
seduced by pleasure. 

It is frequently objected to relations of par- 
ticular lives, that they are not distinguished by any 
striking or wonderful vicissitudes. The scholar^ 
who passed his life among his books, the merchant 
who conducted only his own affairs, the priest 
whose sphere of action was not extended beyond 
1 See po6t. The Idler^ No. I03. 
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that of kis duty, are considered as no proper 
objects of public regard, however they might have 
excelled in the several stations, whatever might 
have been their learning, integrity, and piety. 
But this notion arises from fsilse measures of 
excellence and dignity, and must be eradicated 
by considering, that in the esteem of uncorrupted 
reason, what is of most use is of most value. 

It is, indeed, not improper to take honest ad^ 
vantages of prejudice, and to gain attention by 
a celebrated name ; but the^ business of the bio- 
grapher is often to pass slightly over those per- 
formances and incidents, ^ich produce vulgar 
greatness, to lead the thoughts into domestic 
privacies, and display the minute details of daily 
life, where exterior appendages are cast aside, and 
men excel each other only by prudence and by 
virtue. The account of Thuanus* is, with great 
propriety, said by its author to have been written, 
that it might lay open to posterity the private 
and familiar character of that man, cujus mgamem 
et cmndorem ex ipsius scriptis sunt olim semper 
miraturi, whose candour and genius will to the 
end of time be by his writings preserved in ad- 
miration. 

There are many invisible circumstances which, 
whether we read as inquirers after natural or 

1 Boswell quotes from this vord to the end of the last 
fMuagrmph but one of this Rambler in his Life ^ Jehnson^ 

i 3»- 

S The French historian, Jacques- Angnste de Thoa, 1553- 
1617, yrhoseHt'storia sui Temports,ia 138 books, Johnson in 
his old age " seriously entertained the thought of tnaslating." 
— ^Boswell's yohns<m, iv. 41a 
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rnond kBowie(%e, wbetiier we iniend to enlarge 
OMr flcaence, or increase our virtue, are more im> 
portant than public occurrences. Thus Sallust, 
Ibe great master of naUire, has not forgot, in 
kU account of Catiline, to remark that ^ his 
walk was now quick, and again slow,"^ as an 
ifibdication of a mind revolving something with 
violent commotion. Thus the story of Melancthon 
affords a striking lecture on the value of time, 
by informing us, that when he made an appoint- 
ment, he expected not only the hour, but the 
minute to be fixed, that the day might not run 
out in the idleness of suspense : and all the plans 
and enterprises of De Witt are now of less im- 
p<Mrtanoe to the world, than that part of his per- 
sonal character, which represents him as ** careful 
of his health, and negligent of his life." 

Biit biography has often been allotted to writers, 
who seem very little acquainted with the nature 
of ihgxr task, or very negligent alxnit the perform- 
ance. They rarely afford any other account than 
might be collected from public pa^rs, but imagine 
themselves writing a life when they exhibit a 
chronological series of actions or preferments ; 
and so little regard the manners or behaviour of 
their heroes, that more knowledge may be gained 
of a man's real character, by a short conversation 
with one of his servants, than from a formal and 
studied narrative, begun with his pedigree, and 
ended with his funeraL' 



1 " Citns modo, modo tardus iaoesBias." — Catilina, ck. 15. 

S " We talked of biopapby. JOHNaoK.— ' It is rarely wril 

ezecated. They only who live vitk a maa can wrHehis 
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If now and then they condescend to infonn the 
world of particular £Eicts, they are not always so 
happy as to select the most important. I know 
not well what advantage posterity can receive 
from the only circumstance by which Tickell has 
distinguished Addison from the rest of mankind, 
**the irregularity of his pulse ; "^ nor can I think 
myself over-paid for the time spent in reading the 
life of Malherb,^ by being enabled to relate after 
the learned biographer, that Malherb had two 
predominant opinions ; one, that the looseness of 
a single woman might destroy all her boast of 
ancient descent ; the other, that the French 
beggars made use very improperly and bar- 
barously of the phrase " noble Gentlemen," be- 
cause either word included the sense of both. 

There are, indeed, some natural reasons why 
these narratives are often written by such as were 
not likely to g^ve much instruction or delight, 
and why most accounts of particular persons are 
barren and useless. If a life be delayed till inte- 
rest and envy are at an end, we may hope for 



life with any genuine exactness and discrimination ; and few 
people who have lived with a man know what to remark 
about him." — Boswell's Johnson, ii. 446. 

1 "His A«edom from the anxiety of business so far re- 
established his health that his friends began to hope he 
might last for many years ; but (whether it were from a life 
too sedentary, or from his natural constitution, in which was 
one circumstance very remarkable, that from his cradle he 
never had a regular pulse) a long and painful relapse into an 
asthma and dropsy deprived the world of this great man, on 
the 17th <rf June, 1719."— Addison's Works, ed. 1862, i., xi. 

S Francois de Malherbe. 
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impartiality, but must expect little intelligence ; 
for the incidents which give excellence to bio- 
graphy are of a volatile and evanescent kind 
such as soon escape the memory, and are rarely 
transmitted by tradition. We know how few can 
pourtray a living acquaintance, except by his 
most prominent and observable particularities, 
and the grosser features of his mind ; and it may 
be easily imagined how much of this little know- 
ledge may be lost in imparting it, and how soon a 
succession of copies will lose all resemblance of 
the original. 

If the biographer writes from personal know> 
ledge, and makes haste to gratify the public 
curiosity, there is danger least his interest, his 
fear, his gratitude, or his tenderness, overpower 
his fidelity, and tempt him to conceal, if not to 
invent. There are many who think it an act of 
piety to hide the faults or filings of their friends, 
even when they can no longer sufifer by their 
detection ; we lierefore see whole ranks of cha- 
racters adorned with uniform panegyric, and not 
to be known from one another, but by extrinsic 
and casual circumstances. '* Let me remember," 
says Hale, " when I find myself inclined to pity 
" a criminal, that there is likewise a pity due to 
" the country." If we owe regard to the memory 
of the dead, there is yet more respect to be paid 
to knowledge, to virtue, and to truth.^ 

Boswell, in the beginning of his Life of Johnson (i. 30), 
quoting this paragraph, says : — " When I delineate Johnson 
without reserve I do what he himself recommended both by 
his precept and his escample." 
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Vivendum recte, cum propter plurima^ tunc his 

Pracipue causis, ut linmas mancipiorum 

Contemnas ; nam linpta malt pars pessimaserm'.—jTTV. 

Let us live well : were it alone for this 
The baneful ton^^ ai serv an t s tn despise : 
Slander^ that worst of poisons, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ignoble minds. — Hbrvxt. 

»HE younger Pliny has justly very 
observed, that of actions that deserve 
our attention, the most splendid are 
not always the greatest. Fame, and 
wonder, and applause, are not excited but by 
external and adventitious circumstances, often 
distinct and separate from virtue and heroism. 
Eminence of station, greatness of effect, and all 
the favours of fortune, must concur to place ex- 
cellence in public view ; but fortitude, diligence, 
and patience, divested of their show, glide un- 
observed through the crowd of life, and suffer and 
act, though with the same vigour and constancy, 
yet without pity and without praise. 

This remark may be extended to all parts of 
life. Nothing is to be estimated by its effect upon 
common eyes and common ears. A thousand 
miseries; make silent and invisible inroads on 
tinankind, and the heart feels innumerable throbs 

* Juvenal, Satires, ix. 1 18. 
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which never break into complaint. Perhaps^ 
likewise, our pleasures are for the most part 
equally secret, and most are borne up by> some 
private satisfaction, some internal consciousness^ 
some latent hope, some peculiar prospect, which 
they never communicate, but reserve for solitary 
hours, and clandestine meditation. 

The main of life is, indeed, composed of small 
incidents and petty occurrences^ ; of wishes for 
objects not remote, and grief for disappointments 
of no fatal consequence ; of insect vexations which 
sting us and fly away^ impertinences which buzz 
awhile about us, and are heard no more; of 
meteorous' pleasures which dance before us and 
are dissipated ; of compliments which glide off the 
soul like other music, and are forgotten by him 
that gave and him that received thenu 

Such is the general heap out of which every 
man is to cuU his own condition ; for, as the 
chemists tell us, that all bodies are resolvable into 
the same elements, and that the boundless variety 
of things arises from the different proportions of 
very few ingredients ; so a few pains and a f6w 
pleasures are all the materials of human life, and 
of these the proportions are partly allotted by 

1 "There is nothing, Sir (said. Johnson), too litUe. for so 
little a creature as man. Xt is by. stndying little thiogs.that 
we attain the great art of having as little miserjr andasoradi 
happiness as possible,"— Bos^weU's Johnson^ i. 433. 
> " The cherubim descended ; on the ground 
Gliding vuteorimSt as ev'ning mist 
Ris'n from a riverr o'er the marish glides, 
And gathers grouqid. fast at the labourer's heel 
HomeiMffd retoimip^"— iWi(M<M« Losttjsii. 628, 
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Providence, and partly left to the arrangement of 
reason and of choice. 

As these are well or ill disposed, man is for the 
most part happy or miserable. For very few are 
involved in great events, or have their thread of 
life entwisted with the chain of causes on which 
armies or nations are suspended^ ; and even those 
who seem wholly busied in public affairs, and ele- 
vated above low cares, or trivial pleasures, pass 
the chief part of their time in fEimiliar and domes- 
tic scenes ; from these they came into public life, 
to these they are every hour recalled by passions 
not to be suppressed ; in these they have the 
reward of their toils, and to these at last they 
retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerful- 
ness to those hours, which splendour cannot gild 
and acclamation cannot exhilarate ; those soft in- 
tervals of unbended amusement, in which a man 
shrinks to his natural dimensions, and throws 

1 Johnson wrote to his friend Baretti on Dec. 21, 1763 : — 
" The good or ill success of battles and embassies extends 
itself to a very small part of domestic life ; we all have good 
and evil, which we feel more sensibly than our petty part of 
public miscarriage or prosperity." — ^Boswell's Johnson, \. 
381. In the same spirit he wrote the lines in the conclusion 
of Goldsmith's Traveller .— 

" In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain, 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 
Still to ourselves in every place consign'd, 
Our own felicity we make or fifid : 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy." 
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aside the ornaments or disguises, which he feels in 
privacy to be useless incumbrances, and so lose all 
effect when they become familiar. To be happy 
at home is the ultimate result of all ambition, the 
end to which every enterprise and labour tends, 
and of which every desire prompts the prosecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man must be 
known by those who would make a just estimate 
either of his virtue or felicity ; for smiles and em- 
broidery are alike occasional, and the mind is 
often dressed for show in painted honour and 
fictitious benevolence. 

Every man must have found some whose lives, 
in every house but their own, was a continual 
series of h3^ocrisy, and who concealed under £Eiir 
appearances bad qualities, which, whenever they 
thought themselves out of the reach of censure, 
broke out from their restraint, like winds impri- 
soned in their caverns, and whom every one had 
reason to love, but they whose love a wise man is 
chiefly solicitous to procure. And there are others 
who, without any show of general goodness, and 
without the attractions by which popularity is 
conciliated, are received among their own families 
as bestowers of happiness, and reverenced as 
instructors, guardians, and benefEurtors. 

The most authentic witnesses of any man's 
character are those who know him in his own 
family, and see him without any restraint or rule 
of conduct, but such as he voluntarily prescribes 
to himself. If a man carries virtue with him into 
his private apartments, and takes no advantage of 
unlimited power or probable secrecy ; if we trace 

I I 
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him through the round of his time, and find that 
his character, with those allowances which mortal 
frailty must always want, is uniform and v^^ular, 
we have all the evidence of his sincedty, that one 
man can have with regard to another: and, in- 
deed, as hypocrisy caimot be its own reward, we 
may, without hesitation, detennine that his heart 
is pure. 

The highest panegyric, therefore, that private 
virtue can receive, is the praise of servants. For, 
however vanity or insolence may look down with 
contempt on the suffrage of men undignified by 
wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very 
seldom happens that they commend or blame 
without justice. Vice and virtue are easily 
distinguished. Oppression, accordiD^ to Harring- 
ton's aphorism, will be felt by those that cannot 
see it^ ; and, periiaps, it falls out very often that, 
in moral questions, the philosophers in the gown, 
and in the livery, differ not so much in their 
sentiments, as in their language, and have equal 
power of discerning right, though they cannot 
point it out to others with equal address. 

There are very few fsiults to be committed in 
solitude, or without some agents, partners, confe- 
derates, or witnesses ; and, therefore, the servant 
must commonly know the secrets of a master, 
who has any secrets tq cotniat; aad iritingi, 
merely personal, are so frequently exposed by 
that security which pride and foUy generally 
produce, and so inquisitively watched by that 



1 "ThepeoidecmMt tee, but tl«r <» iwl.''— ^M£r»»/ 
dphoritmst No. 5. Hanisigum't W«ri#«ed. tjc% p. 51s. 
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deatre ef rtiixLaag ike ineqaaHlies of condition, 
wliich Abe kmrer orden of the .world will ahrayt 
IboI, ihftt the testknonj of a menial domoitie earn 
aeUoHL he oaandered as defective for want c£ 
knowledge. And thoug^h its impartialityjBay be 
sometimes auspected, it is at lesist as credible as 
that of eqtials, whe^e rivalry inetigatiw oensure, or 
friendship dictates palliations. 

The danger of betraying our weaknesses to 
our servants, and the impossibility of concealing 
it from them, may be justly considered as one 
motive to a regular and irreproachable Ule. for 
no condition is more hateiul or despicable, than 
his who has put himself in the power of his 
servant ; in the power of him whom, pexhaps, he 
has first 0Qmq>ted by making him subsorvient to 
his vices, and whose fidelity he therefore cannot 
enforce by any precepts of honesty or reason. It 
is seldom known that authority thus acquired, is 
possessed without insolence, or that the master is 
not forced to confess by his tameness or forbear- 
ance, that he has enslaved himself by some foolish 
confidence. And his crime is equally punished, 
whatever part he takes of the choice to which he 
is reduced ; and he is from that fotal hour, in 
which he sacrificed his dignity to his passions, in 
perpetual dread of insolence or defiunation ; of a 
controller at home, or an accuser abroad. He is 
condemned to purchase, by contintnl bribes, tiltat 
secrecy yrhich bribes never secured, and whidi, 
after a long course of submission, promises, and 
anxieties, he will find violated in a fit of rage, or 
in a frolic of drunkenness. 
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To dread no ejre, and to suspect no tongue, U 
the great prerogative of innocence ; an exemption 
granted only to invariable virtue. But, guilt has 
always its horrors and solicitudes ; and to make it 
yet more shameful and detestable, it is doomed 
often to stand in awe of those, to whom nothing 
could give influence or weight, but their power of 
betraying. 
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FUt quoque, ut in specula rugas adspexit aniUs, 
T)fndaris ; et secunt, cur sit bis rapta, requirit. 
Tempus edux rerum, tuque inoidiosa vetustas 
Omnia destruitis / vitiataque dentibus avi 
Paulatim lenta consumitis omnia morte. — Ovid.^ 

Tbe dreadful wrinkles when poor Helen spy'd, 
Ah I why this second rape ? — with tears she cry'd. 
Time, thou devoorer, and thoa envious age, 
VHio all destroy with keen corroding rage, 
Beneath your jaws, whate'er have pleas'd or please. 
Must sink, oonsnm'd by swift or slow degrees. — 

ELPHiMsnroir. 

|N old Greek epigrammatist, intending 

to shew the miseries that attend the 

last stage of man, imprecates upon 

those who are so foolish as to wish for 

long life, the calamity of continuing to grow old 

from century to centuiy.' He thought that no 

1 Metamorphoses^ zv. 333. 

S E4Ticyi|p^l«nac^iirc9x*TCMt^l|^'9V« 

Anihchgfa Gr0ea,td. Jaoofai, 1814, it at. 
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adventitious or foreign pain was requisite ; that 
decrepitude itself was an epitome of whatever is 
dreadful ; and nothing could be added to the curse 
of age, but that it should be extended beyond its 
natural limits. 

The most indifferent or negligent spectator can 
indeed scarcely retire without heaviness of heart, 
from a view of the last scenes of the tragedy of 
life,^ in which he finds those, who in the former 
parts of the drama, were distinguished by opposi- 
tion of conduct, contrariety of designs, and dis- 
similitude of personal qualities, all involved in one 
common distress, and all struggling with affliction' 
which they cannot hope to overcome. 

The other miseries, which waylay our passage 
through the world, wisdom may escape, and forti- 
tude may conquer : by caution and circumspection 
we may steal along with very little to obstruct or 
incommode us ; by spirit and vigour we may force 
a way, and reward the vexation of contest by the 
pleasures of victory. But a time must come when 
our policy and bravery shall be equally useless ; 
when we shall all sink into helplessness and sad- 
Johnson, towards the doee of his life, suffering from 
sleeplessness, "drove the night along by turning into 
Latin verse" this and other Greek epigrams. — ^Boswell's 
Johnson, iv. 384. He translated it : — 

** Optarit qnicomqae senex sibi longins asvum, 
Dignns qui multa in lustra senescat erit." 

—Johnson's Works, i. 179. 

I " Last scene of all 

That ends this strange eventful history." 

-^As You Like It, Act. ii., se. 7. 
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nest, witlioitt sn j power of recenioff eelftce frotaft 
the pkatares that have fonnerfy detightcd xm, or 
M17 prospect of emerging^ into > second posscision 
of the blessings that vrc have lost 

The industry of man has, indeed, not beta 
wanting in endeavours to procore cou&zrts for 
these hours of dejection and mehuidiofy, and to' 
gild the dreadful gloom with artificial li|^« The 
most usual support €i old age is wcahh. He 
whoee possessions are large, and whose chests are 
^11, tnngines himself always fortified against in* 
Tasions on his authority. If he has lost all other 
means of govemment, if his strength and his 
reason fidl hin^ he can at last alter his will ^ and 
therefore all that have hopes must likewise have 
fears, and he may still continue to give laws to 
such as have not ceased to regard their own i»* 
terest. 

This is, indeed, too fi«quently the citad^ oltfae 
dotard, the last fortress to which age retires, and 
in which he makes the stand against the upstart 
race that seises his domains, disputes hii com- 
mands, and cancels his prescr^>tioBS. But hnrei 
though there may be safety, there is no pleasure ; 
and what remains is but a proof that moie wm 
once possessed. 

Nothing seems to have been more unfversftlly 
dreaded by the ancients than orbity, or want of 
children' ; and, indeed, to a man who has survived 
all the companions of his youth, all who have par- 
ticipated his pleasures and his cares, have been 

' Johnson diiai» «rMy w Im!, «f wdmt 90 fwrtnU or 
chUdriH. 
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with the fliEtane conceptioiis, this ftilKpei^Ied world 
is « dtomatl sotftnde.^ He stands forlorn and silent, 
ne|g^l6eted or insuked, in the midst of muHitQdes, 
animated With hopes whidt he cannot share, and 
employed in business idiidi he is no longer able 
to forward or retard \ nor can he find any to whom 
his life or his death are of importance, unfess h^ 
has sSciifed some domestic gratifications, some 
tender employments, and endeared himself to 
some iHtose interest and gratiiude may unite Aeni 
to him. 

So different are the cokmrs of life as we loolc 
forward to the fature, or backward to the past ; 
and so different the ojrfnions and sentiments whidi 
this contranety of appearance naturally produces, 
that the co n Ters at ion of the old and yonng ends 
generally with contempt or pity on eitiier side.* 
To a youni^ man enterii^ the world with fulness 
of hope, and ardour of pursuit, nothing is so un- 
frfeasing as the cold caution, the fiunt expecta- 
tions, the acmpulous ^ffidence, which experience 
and disappointments certainly infuse ; and the old 

1 "One of the old man's miaerfes," wrote Joluuon* "istliat 
he eaanot txtttf find a eomimiiiaa able to partake with Um 
of the past."— BMweU's ^Ammi, Ifi iVf, "XhawBoatt* 
oaU me Owflty fiow," wrote Owfles Lamb od the dealb of 
a friend of has boyhood.— Talfouxd's Lambt ed. 1865, p. 145. 

* "Dr. Adams told ns that in some of the Colleges at 
Oxford the feUows had enhided the students from social 
iaieroMVse with them m ne commoM voom. Johmow* 
'They are ia the right* Sir : there can be ■owl e e tt wrni H ieo, 
no fafar exertion of mind amongst them if the young men are 
by ; for a man who has a chamder does not diooee lo stake 
it in their presence.' "— BosweU's Johmcm, li. 443. 
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man wonders in his turn that the world never can 
grow wiser, that neither precepts, nor testimonies 
can cure bojrs of their credulity and sufficiency ; 
and that no one can be convinced that snares are 
laid for him, till he finds himself entangled. 

Thus one generation is always the scorn and 
wonder of the other, and the notions of the old 
and young are like liquors of different gravity 
amd texture which never can unite. The spirits 
of youth sublimed by health, and volatilized by 
passion, soon leave behind them the phlegmatic 
sediment of weariness and deliberation, and burst 
out in temerity and enterprise. The tenderness 
therefore which nature inliises, and which long 
habits of beneficence confirm, is necessary to re- 
concile such opposition ; and an old man must be 
a father to bear with patience those follies and ab- 
surdities which he will perpetually imagine him- 
self to find in the schemes and expectations, the 
pleasures and the sorrows, of those who have not yet 
been hardened by time, and chilled by firustration. 

Yet it may be doubted, whether the pleasure of 
seeing children ripening into strength, be not 
overbalanced by the pain of seeing some fall in 
the blossom, and others blasted in their growth ; 
some shaken down with storms, some tainted with 
cankers, and some shrivelled in the shade ; and 
whether he that extends his care beyond himself, 
does not multiply his anxieties more than his, 
pleasures, and weary himself to no purpose, by 
superintending what he cannot regulate.^ 

^ " I never wished to have a child," taid Johnson.— Bos-, 
well's JohmoHf iii. 29. 
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But, though age be to every order of human 
bemgs sufficiently terrible, it is particularly to be 
dreaded by fine ladies, who have had no other end 
or ambition than to fill up the day and the night 
with dress, diversions, and flattery, and who, 
having made no acquaintance with knowledge, 
or with business, have constantly caught all their 
ideas firom the current prattle of the hour, and 
been indebted for all their happiness to compli- 
ments and treats. With these ladies, age. begins 
early, and very often lasts long ; it begins when 
their beauty fades, when their mirth loses its 
sprightliness, and their motion its ease. From 
that time all which gave them joy vanishes from 
about them ; they hear the praises, bestowed on 
others, which used to swell their bosoms with 
exultation. They visit the seats of felicity, and 
endeavour to continue the habit of being delighted. 
But pleasure is only received when we believe 
that we give it in return. Neglect and petulance 
inform them that their power and their value are 
past ; amd what then remains but a tedious and 
comfortless, uniformity of time, without any 
motion of the heart, or exercise of the reason ? 

Yet, however age may discourage us by its ap- 
pearance from considering it in prospect, we shall 
all by degrees certainly be old ; and therefore we 
ought to inquire what provision can be made 
against that time of distress ? what happiness can 
be stored up against the winter of life ? and how 
we may pass our latter years with serenity and 
cheerfiilness ? 

If it has been found by the experience of man- 
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kind, that Bbt e^en the btft semson* ol 1^ are 
able to Mqpl^ tufl^ead gratificatioBa, witfacnit 
anti cip a tin g aocertain felicitiet, it caxmoi furcfy 
be aapposed that <AA age, worn with kboan, 
batassed with anxietiea,and tortured with d i aea aea , 
riionkl hafe anj gladnen of ita own, or fed any 
aatiflfKtion from the contemplation of the present. 
All the csemfbrt that can now be expected nunt 
be recalled from the paat, or b o rrowe d from the 
fntnre ; the past is yeiy soon eiduuisted, all the 
crents or actions of which the memory can aff(»d 
pleaame are quickly recollected ; and the fotwe 
lies beyond the grave, where it can be reached 
<mly by Tirtoe and devotion. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without reH* 
gious hopes, as he declines into imbecility, and 
feels pains and sorrows incessantly crowding iqxm 
him, falls into a gnlph of bottomless misery, in 
which every reflection most plunge him deeper, 
and vdiere he finds only new gradationa of aiq^ni^ 
and predpices of horror.^ 

1 Dr. Bfack, who attended Hame onliisdeatli-bed, records, 
^ He never dropped tbe siiutuest expression of inpatienee \ 
bfxt iR^ben ke had oooaskm to speak to the ^oofka aboct him, 
always did it wkh affMtion and tenderaesa. . . . Whea ht 
became very weak it co^^ him an e£Eort to speak, and he died 
in sodi a happy composure of mind that nothing could exceed 
it." Dr. Cnllea, another of his doctors, sending some aaecf 
dofiss of tlw saaae setne, eonehided .*— "These aie a %6n$ 
partien]af% wfakh may yerhiys afpoar trifiiag^ hot to «e ae 
partieolars seem trifling that relaia to so great a man. It is^ 
peihaps, from trifles that we can best distinguish the traa- 
qnillity and cheerfulness of the philosopher at a time wheif 

■audi 
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Vivere quad propero pcMper^ necJtuUiUs annis. 
Da ventaM ; firoperat idvere fumo satis.— lilUsn^ 

Tne, ak, to live I haste, yoot pardon give, 
ypr taB mo, #fco mahw Immw enoei^ te Hte ? 

—F.Lswtt. 

[any words and sentences are so fre- 
quently heard in the mouths of men, 
ti[iat a superficial observer is inclined 
to believe, that they must contain 
some primaiy principle, some great rule of action, 
which it is proper always to have present to the 
attention, and by which the use of every hour » 
to be adjusted. Yet, if we consider the conduct 
of those sententious philosophers, it will often be 
found, that they repeat these aphorisms, merely 
because they have somewhere heard them, because 
they have nothing else to say, or because they 
think veneration gained by such appearances of 
wisdom, but that no ideas are annexed to the 
words, and that, according to the old blunder of 
the followers of Aristotle, their souls are mere 

Hums siieAlBORof. lootisiaertSiesa/eiinoeoftlieoodcasainoie 
««naia •vkbnoo of IbtB tMacpriOirf of Soiaatw tkaa Us JHf 
tct/TM 0n JmmmfaUi9.''^LtiUirs tf Dmmd Hume, p. 
zzxviii. Johnson, unable to nndentand a state of mind so 
unlike his own, maintained that " Hmae had a tmrity in 
Mng tkooght eas]^"— Bwweli'k ftkmM^ UL 159. 
I Martial, ii 90^ a. 
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pipes or organs which transmit sounds, but do not 
understand them. 

Of this kind is the well-known and well-attested 
position^ that hfi is shorty which may be heard 
among mankind by an attentive auditor, many 
times a day, but which never yet within my reach 
of observation left any impression upon the mind; 
and perhaps, if my readers will turn their thoughts 
back upon their old friends, they will find it diffi- 
cult to call a single man to remembrance, who 
appeared to know that life was short tiU he was 
about to lose it. 

It is observable that Horace, in his account of 
the characters of men, as they are diversified by 
the various influence of time, remarks, that the 
old man is dilator^ spe hngusf- given to procrasti- 
nation, and inclined to extend his hopes to a great 
distance. So hx are we generally from thinking 
what we often say of the shortness^of life, that at 
the time when it. is necessarily shortest, we form 
projects which we delay to execute, indulge such 
expectations as nothing but a long train of events 
can gratify, and suffer those passions to gain upon 
us, which are only excusable in the prime of life. 

These reflections were lately excited in my 
mind, by an evening's conversation with my friend 
Prospero,' who, at the age of fifty-five, has bought 
an estate, and is now contriving to dispose and 
cultivate it with uncommon elegance. His great 
pleasure is to walk among stately trees, and lie 

1 Art Po€tica, 1. 172. 

s Prospero, of The Ram^Ur, No. 200, was meant tm 
Garrick. 
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musing in the heat of noon under their shade; 
he is therefore maturely considering how he shall 
dispose his walks and his groves, and has at last 
determined to send for the best plans from Italy ,^ 
and forbear planting till the next season. 

Thus is life trifled away in preparations to do 
what never can be done, if it be left unattempted 
till all the requisites which imagination can sug- 
gest are gathered together. Where our design 
terminates only in oiu* own satisfsuition, the mis- 
take is of no great importance ; for the pleasure 
of expecting enjoyment is often greater than that 
of obtaining it, and the completion of almost 
every wish is found a disappointment ; but when 
many others are interested in an undertaking, 
when any design is formed, in which the improve- 
ment or security of mankind is involved, nothing 
is more unworthy either of wisdom or benevolence, 
than to delay it from time to time, or to forget 
how much every day that passes over us takes 
away from our power, and how soon an idle 
purpose to do an action, sinks into a mournful 
wish that it had once been done. 

We are frequently importuned, by the baccha- 

1 Addison, in the Spectator^ No. 4x4, writes:— "Our 
English Gardens are not so entertaining to the fancy as those 
in France and Italy, where we see a large extent of ground 
covered over with an agreeable mixture of garden and forest, 
whidi represent everywhere an artificial rudeness, much more 
charming than that neatness and el^Mcy which we meet with 
in those of our own country. . . . Our British gardeners, 
Instead of humouring nature, love to deviate from it as mudias 
possible. Our trees rise in cones, globes, and pyramids. We see 
the marks of the sdsson upon every plant and bush." 
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writers, to lay hokl on tibe poeteot hour, ta 
catch the pkaaures within our reach, and reiaeii^ 
Iwr that ftitttrity ia not at our command. 

Soon fades the rase ; onoe past tbe£rBgi«iit hour; 
The loitexer £iids » bcamble for a floVr.^ 

But aurely these exhortations may, with «qiial 
propriety, be applied to better purpoa» ; it may 
be at least inculcated that pleasures are more 
safely postponed than virtues, and that greater 
loss is sufifered by missing an opportunity ^ doing 
good, than an hour of giddy frolic and noisy 
merriment. 

When Baxter had lost a th<»isand pounds, 
which he had laid up for the erection of a school, 
he used frequently to mention the misioitune a« 
an incitement to be charitaUe while God gives 
the power of bestowing, and considered himself 
as culpable in some degree for having left a good 
action in the hands of chance, and suffered his 
benevolence to be defeated for want of quickness 
and diligence.' 

1 ** Vita rosa bcevisest ; proporaas si carpeie aolis, 
Quaerenti obveniet mox sine flore rubus." 

-^AfiihoiogiaGraM, ii. 336 ; Jobnaon's Wdri$, t M$2. 
S " About January this year £1672], the king shut up the 
Ezoheqoer, vhidi caused a general mnrmar in the Otj, For 
many metchants had pot their saooey into the. bankets' heads, 
and they had lent it to the King, who gave Olden tkees shoaM 
be no further payments, and so their estates wen surprised. 
Among others Mr. Baxter had a £1000 thsae, wkddk vas tha 
greatest part of what he had of his own then iaft Having no 
dbild, he deroled it to a diaritaUe vse, intaading to enot a 
Free School, a> soon aa he can W maitt wMiaaaitabte pumiiiiis 
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It is hignted by Heame, the lesrnedl anti- 
qtnrjr of Oxford, tluit this geneml feigetft ii ne— 
of die fragility of life, has lemarkably inlscted 
the studaits of monuments and records ; as their 
employment coniists first in collecting, and after- 
wards in arranging or abstracting what libraries 
afford them, they ought to aaiiass no more than 
they can digest ; but when they have undertaken 
a woik, they go on seardiing and transcribing, 
call for new supplies, when they are already over- 
burthened, and at last leare Hbgkt work unfinished. 
^ It is," sajrs he, ^the business of « good anti- 
" quaiy, as of a good man, to have mortality 
** always before him." 

Thus, not only in the shunber of doth, but in 
the dissipation of ill-directed industry, is the short- 
ness of life generally forgotten. As some men 
lose their hours in laziness, because they suppose, 
that there is time enough for the reparation of 
neglect ; odiers busy themselves in providing that 
no length of life may want emf^ojrment ; and it 
often happens, that di^gishness and activity are 
equally surprised by the last summons, aodiperish 
not more differently from each other, than the 
fowl that received the shot in her fl^t, from her 
that is killed upon the budb. 



witk a 0ood title. He bad been levn jtttn kmqpMmg, uA 
OMMaot aoHt with a toknfate baipda, uA istdM moMj Ua 
there till aomatbing that -was aataUa oSwod ; aacliyiag tbero 
it was lost, irfaich made him adaBoaiBh all llHSaftonrania 
caae Jiear him, if they would do aay good, to do ft apaadlly 
Md withall^idr might.''«-Calamy'a£i^i/«^«IUn/ Am<^, 
ed. Z703, p. S96. 
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Among the many improvements made by the 
last centuries in human knowledge, may be num- 
bered the exact calculations of the value of life^ ; 
but whatever may be their use in traffic, they 
seem very little to have advanced morality. They 
have hitherto been rather applied to the acquisi*- 
tion of money, than of wisdom ; the computer 
refers none of his calculations to his own tenure, 
but persists, in contempt of probability, to foretel 
old age to himself, and believes that he is marked 
out to reach the utmost verge of human existence, 
and see thousands and ten thousands &11 into the 
grave.* 

So deeply is this fallacy rooted in the heart, 
and so strongly g^uarded by hope and fear against 
the approach of reason, that neither science nor 
experience can shake it, and we act as if life were 
without end, though we see and confess its uncer- 
tainty and shortness. 

Divines have, with great strength and ardour, 
shewn the absurdity of dela3dng reformation, and 
repentance ; a degree of folly, indeed, which sets 

1 According to Voltaire iOSuvres, ed. 1819, zvii. 3x1), it 
seems probable that John de Witt was the first to circulate 
the chauaces of life. 

3 Fielding in his Tom Jones, which had been just pnb- 
lished, gives an exquisite instance of this in Captain Blifil, 
who, after consulting " every book extant that treats of the 
Talue of lives, satisfied himself that as he had every day a 
chance of Allworthy's death happening, so had he more than 
an even chance of its happening within a few years. But 
while the captain was one day busied in deep contemplations 
of this kind, one of the most unlucky as well as unseasonable 
accidents happened to him. ... He himself —— died 
of an apoplexy ."—TVMtt JoneSt bk. ii., cfa. 8. 
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eternity to hazard. It is the same weakness, in 
proportion to the importance of the neglect, to 
transfer any care, which now claims our attention, 
to a future time ; we subject ourselyes to needlefs 
dangers from accidents which early diligence would 
have obviated, or perplex our minds by vain pre- 
cautions, and make provi8i<Hi for the execution of 
designs, of which the opportunity once missed 
never will return. 

As he that lives longest lives but a little while, 
eveiy man may be certain that he has no time to 
waste. The duties of life are commensurate to 
its duration ; and every day Inings its task, which 
if neglected is doubled on the morrow. But he 
that has already trifled away those months and 
years, in which he should have laboured, must 
remember that he has now only a part of that of 
which the whole is little ; and that since the few 
moments remaining are to be considered as the 
last trust of heaven, not one is to be lost. 
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No. 72. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER, 24, 

1750. 

OmnU ArisHppum decuit status^ et color^ et res^ 
Sectantem majora^ferepresentilms aiguum. — HoR.1 

Yet Aristippos ev'ry dress became, 
In eVry various diange of life the same ; 
And thonn^ he aim'd at things of higher kind, 
Yet to the pcesent held an eqnal mind. — ^Francis. 



Sir, 
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iHOSE who exalt themselves into the 
chair of instruction, without inquiring 
whether any will submit to their autho- 
rity, have not sufficiently considered 
how much of human life passes in little incidents, 
cursory conversation, slight business, and casual 
amusements ; and therefore they have endeavoured 
only to inculcate the more awful virtues, vrithout 
condescending to regard those petty qualities, 
which grow important only by their frequency, 
and which, though they produce no single acts of 
heroism, nor astonish us by great events, yet are 
every moment exerting their influence upon us, 
and make the draught of life sweet or bitter by 
imperceptible instillations. They operate unseen 
and unregarded, as change of air makes us sick or 
healthy, though we breathe it without attention, 

1 " Omnis Aristippum decnit color^ et staiut, et les, 
Tentantem" &c.~Horaoe, x Epi*tUi, zviL 33. 
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and cmly know the particles that impr^[nate it by 
their salutary or malignant effects. 

You have shewn yourself not ignorant of the 
value of those subaltern endowments, yet have 
hitherto neglected to recommend good-humomr to 
the world, though a little reflection will shew you 
that it is the halm of being} the quality to which 
all that adorns or elevates mankind must owe its 
power of pleasing. Without good-humour, learn- 
ing and bravery can only confer that superiority 
which swells the heart of the lion in the desert, 
where he roars without reply, and ravages without 
resistance. Without good-humour, virtue may 
awe by its dignity, and amaze by its Inightness ; 
but must always be viewed at a distance, and will 
scarcely gain a friend or attract an imitator. 

Good-hiunour may be defined a habit of being 
pleased ; a constant and perennial softness of 
manner, easiness of approach, and suavity of dis- 
position ; like that which every man perceives in 
himself, when the first transports of new felicity 
have subsided, and his thoughts are only kept in 
motion by a slow succession of soft impulses. 
Good-humour is a state between gaiety and un- 
concern ; the act of emanation of a mind at leismre 
to r^fard the gratification of another.' 

It is imagined by many, that whenever they 
aspire to please, they are required to be merry, 
and to shew the gladness of their souls by flights 

1 " The balm of lUt"^Paradsu Lost, zi. 546. 

* "I look npoo myself (said Johnson) as a good-homoored 
fellow.''~Boswell's XoknsoH, li. 362. "All good-hamoor 
•ad oomplafamw (he said) are aoqaired."— 79. t. azz. 
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of pleasantry, and bursts of laughter. But though 
these men may be for a time heard with applause 
and admiration, they seldom delight us long. We 
enjoy them a little, and then retire to easiness and 
good-humour, as the eye gazes awhile on emin- 
ences glittering with the sun, but soon turns aching 
away to verdure and to flowers. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes 
to vegetable fragrance ; the one overpowers weak 
spirits, and the other recreates and revives them. 
Gaiety seldom £iils to give some pain ; the hearers 
either strain their faculties to accompany its 
towerings, or are left behind in envy and despair. 
Good-humour boasts no faculties which every one 
does not believe in his own power, and pleases 
principally by not offending. 

It is well known that the most certain way to 
give any man pleasure, is to persuade him that 
you receive pleasure from him, to encoiu^e him 
to freedom and confidence, and to avoid any such 
appearance of superiority as may overbear and 
depress him. We see many that by this art only 
spend their days in the midst of caresses, invita- 
tions, and civilities ; and without any extraordinary 
qualities or attainments, are the universal £eivou- 
rites of both sexes, and certainly find a firiend in 
every place. The darlings of the world will, 
indeed, be generally found such as excite neither 
jealousy nor fear, and are not considered as can- 
didates for an eminent degree of reputation, but 
content themselves with common accomplishments, 
and endeavour rather to solicit kindness, than to 
raise esteem ; therefore in assemblies and places 
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of resort it seldom £&il8 to happen, that though at 
the entrance of some particular person every £&ce 
brightens with gladness, and every hand is ex- 
tended in salutation, yet if you pursue him beyond 
the first exchange of civilities, you will find him 
of very small importance, and (mly welcome to the 
company, as one by whom all conceive themselves 
admired, and with whom any one is at liberty to 
amuse himself when he can find no other auditor 
or companion ; as one with whom all are at ease, 
who will hear a jest without criticism, and a 
narrative without contradiction, who laughs with 
every wit, and yields to every disputer. 

There are many whose vanity always inclines 
them to associate with those from whom they have 
no reason to fear mortification ; and there are 
times in which the wise and the knowing are 
willing to receive praise without the labour of 
deserving it, in which the most elevated mind is 
willing to descend, and the most active to be at 
rest. All therefore are at some hour or another 
fond of companions whom they can entertain 
upon easy terms, and who will relieve them 
from solitude, without condemning them to vigi- 
lance and caution.^ We are most inclined to 
love when we have nothing to £ear, and he that 
encourages us to please ourselves, will not be 
long without preference in our affection to those 
whose learning holds us at the distance of 
pupils, or whose wit calls all attention from us, 

1 ** That (said Johnson) is the hapirfest oonyersation where 
there is no competition, no vanity, bat a calm, quiet inter- 
change of sentiments."-- BoawcU's Jchmom, ii. 359. 
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and leaves us without importance and without 
regard. 

It is remarked by Prince Henry, when he sees 
Falstaff Xyuag on the ground, that "he could have 
" better spared a better man."^ He was well 
acquainted with the vices and follies of him whom 
he lamented, but while his conviction compelled 
him to do justice to superior qualities, his tender- 
ness still broke out at the remembrance of Falstaff, 
of the cheerful companion, the loud buffoon, with 
whom he had passed his time in all the luxury of 
idleness, who had gladdened him with unenvied 
merriment, and whom he could at once enjoy and 
despise. 

You may perhaps think this account of those 
who are distinguished for their good-humour, not 
very consistent with the praises which I have 
bestowed upon it. But surely nothing can more 
evidently shew the value of this quality, than that 
it recommends those who are destitute of all other 
excellencies, and procures regard to the trifling, 
friendship to the worthless, and affection to the 
dull. 

Good-humour is indeed generally degraded by 
the characters in which it is found ; for, being 
considered as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find 
it often neglected by those that, having excellen- 
cies of higher reputation and brighter splendour, 
perhaps imagine that they have some rig^t to 
gratify themselves at the expence of others, and 
are to demand compliance, rather than to practise 
it It is by some unfortunate mistake that almost 
I Htmy JV^ Act t. tc. 4. 
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all those who have any claim to esteem or love, 
press their pretensions with too little consideration 
of others. This mistake, my own interest, as well 
as my zeal for general happiness, makes me desir- 
ous to rectify ; for I have a friend, who, because 
he knows his own fidelity and usefulness, is never 
willing to sink into a companion : I have a wife 
whose beauty first subdued me, and whose wit 
confirmed her conquest, but whose beauty now 
serves no other purpose than to entitle her to 
tyranny, and whose wit is only used to justify 
perverseness. 

Surely nothing can be more unreasonable than 
to lose the will to please, when we are conscious 
of the power, or shew more cruelty than to choose 
any kind of influence before that of kindness. He 
thsit regards the wel&re of others, should make 
his virtue approachable, that it may be loved and 
copied ; and he that considers the wants which 
every man feels, or will feel, of external assistance 
must rather wish to be surrounded by those that 
love him, than by those that admire his excellencies 
or solicit his fiivours ; for admiration ceases with 
novelty, and interest gains its end and retires. A 
man whose great qualities want the ornament of 
superficial attractions, is like a naked mountain 
with mines of gold, which will be frequented only 
till the treasure is exhausted. 

I am, &c 

Philomides.^ 

^ Fonsed from the Greek ^ikonMt^, laugJUer^hoing. ' 
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No. 77. TUESDAY, DECEMBER ii, 

1750. 

Oi di'gmum tHemc mtsdum quod/ulguU auro^ 
Si mallet Umdare Dainty cut tordida monstra 
PrcettUitf et liquidam tcnuravit crimitu vocem. 

— Prudent. 
A golden statue sndi a wit m^iht claini. 
Had God and virtue xais'd the noble flame ; 
Bttt ah 1 how lewd a subject has be song; 
What vile obscenity profanes his tongue. — ^F. Lswis. 

I MONG those, whose hopes of distinction , 
or riches, arise from an opinion of their 
intellectual attainments, it has been, 
from age to age, an established custom 
to complain of the ingratitude of mankind to their 
instructors, and the discouragement which men of 
genius and study suffer from avarice and igncnance, 
from the prevalence of false taste, and the encroach- 
ment of barbarity. 

Men are most powerfully affected by those evils 
which themselves feel, or which appear before their 
own eyes ; and as there has never been a time of 
such gen«:al felicity, but that many have failed to 
obtain the rewards to which they had, in their 
own judgment, a just claim, some offended writer 
has always declaimed, in the rage of disappoint* 
ment, against his age or nation ; nor is there one 
who has not fallen upon times more unfavourable 
to learning than any former century, or who does 
not wish, that he had been reserved in the insen- 
sibility of non-existence to some happier hour, 
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when Uteraiy merit shall no longer be despised, 
and the gifts and caresses of mankind shall recom* 
pense the toils of study, and add lustre to the 
charms of wit. 

Many of these clamours are undoubtedly to be 
considered only as the bursts of pride never to be 
satisfied, as the prattle of affectation, mimicking 
distresses unlelt, or as the common-places of vanity 
solicitious for splendour of sentences, and acute* 
ness of remark. Yet it cannot be denied that 
frequent discontent must proceed from frequent 
hardships, and though it is evident, that not more 
than one age or people can deserve the censure of 
being more averse from learning than any other, 
yet at all times knowledge must have encountered 
impediments, and wit been mortified with con- 
tempt, or harassed with persecution.^ 

It is not necessary, however, to join immediately 
in the outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleased 
with ignorance, or alwajrs envious of superior 
abilities. The miseries of the learned have been 
related by themselves, and since they have not 
been found exempt from that partiality with whidi 
men look upon their own actions and sufferings 
we may conclude that they have not forgotten to 
deck their cause with the brightest ornaments, 
and strongest colours. The logician collected all 
his subtilties when they were to be employed in his 

"Deign on the pusiag inorld to torn tliine eyes. 
And panse avhile from letters to be wise ; 
There mark what ills the scholar's life asaul. 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol." 

% — Johneon's Yamty t/ffumam Wisha, 1. 157. 
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own defence ; and the master of ifaetoric exerted 
against his adversary all the arts by which hatred 
is embittered, and indignation inflamed. 

To believe no man in his own cause, is the 
standing and perpetual rule of distributive justice. 
Since, therefore, in the controversy between the 
learned and their enemies, we have only the pleas 
of one party, of the party more able to delude 
our understandings, and engage our passions, 
we must determine our opinions by facts uncon- 
tested, and evidence on each side allowed to be 
genuine. 

By this procedure, I know not whether the stu- 
dents will find their cause promoted, or the com- 
passion which they expect much increased. Let 
their conduct be impartially surveyed ; let them 
be allowed no longer to direct attention at their 
pleasure, by expatiating on their own deserts ; let 
neither the dignity of knowledge, overawe the 
judgment, nor the graces of elegance seduce it. 
It will then, perhaps, be found, that they were 
not able to produce claims to kinder treatment, 
but provoked the calamities which they suffered, 
and seldom wanted Mends, but when they wanted 
virtue. 

That few men, celebrated for theoretic wisdom, 
live with conformity to their precepts, must be 
readily confessed ; and we cannot wonder that the 
indignation of mankind rises with great vehemence 
against those, who neglect the duties. which they 
appear to know with so strong conviction the 
necessity of performing. Yet since no man has 
power of acting equal to that of thinking, I know 
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not whether the speculatist may not sometimes 
incur censures too severe, and bf those who form 
ideas of his lilie from their knowledge of his bodis, 
be considered as worse than others, only because 
he was expected to be better. 

He, by whose writing^ the heart is rectified, the 
appetites counteracted, and the passions repressed, 
may be considered as not unprofitable to the great 
republic of humanity, even ^ough his behaviour 
should not alwajrs exemplify his rules. His in- 
structions may difihise their influence to r^ons, 
in which it will not be inquired, whether the 
author be albus an aUr^ good or bad ; to times, 
when all his fiiults and all his follies shall be lost 
in forgetfiilness, among things of no concern or 
importance to the world ; and he may kindle in 
thousands and ten thousands that flame which 
burnt but dimly in hunself, through the fumes of 
passion, or the damps of cowardice.^ The vicious 
moralist may be considered as a taper, by which 
we are lighted through the lab3Tinth of compli- 
cated passions : he extends his radiance further 
than his heat, and guides all that are within 
view, but bums only those who make too near 
approaches. 

^ "No man (said Johnson) practises BO well as he writes. I 
have all my life long been lying till noon ; yet I tell all young 
men, and tell them with great sincerity, that nobody who 
does not rise early will ever do any good. Only consider I 
yon read a book ; yon are convinced by it ; yon do not know 
the anthor. Suppose yon afterwards know him, and find 
that he does not practise what he teadies ; are yon to give up 
your former conviction ? At this rate yon would be kept in 
a state of equilibrium, when reading every book, till yon 
knew how the anthor practised."—- Boswell's J^kmon^ Yi szc 
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Yet since good or harm must be received for thtf 
most part from those to whom we are familiarly 
known, he whose vices overpower his virtues, 
in the compass to which his vices can extend, 
has no reason to complain that he meets not with 
affection or veneration, when those with whom 
he passes his life are more corrupted by his 
practice than enlightened by his ideas. Admira- 
ti<m b^[ins where acquaintance ceases^ ; and his 
favourers are distant, but his enemies at hand. 

Yet many have dared to boast of neglected 
merit, and to challenge their age for cruelty and 
folly, of whom it cannot be allied that they have 
endeavoured to increase the wisdom or virtue of 
their readers. They have been at once profligate 
in their lives, and licentious in their compositions ; 
have not only forsaken the paths of virtue, but 
attempted to lure others after them. They have 
smoothed the road of perdition, covered with 
flowers the thorns of guilt, and taught temptation 
sweeter notes, softer blandishments, and stronger 
allurements. 

It has been apparently the settled purpose of 
some writers, whose powers and acquisitions place 
them high in the rank of literature, to set fashion 
on the side of wickedness ; to recommend debau- 
chery and lewdness, by associating them with 
qualities most likely to dazzle the discernment, 
and attract the affections ; and to shew innocence 
and goodness with such attendant weaknesses 

"The best part of every author (said J<4utt(m) is in 
general to be found in his book."— BosiraU'a Johmsam, L 450* 
nolez. 
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as necessarily expose them to contempt and 
derision.^ 

Such naturally found inthnates among the cor- 
rupt, the thoughtless, and the intemperate ; passed 
their lives amidst the levities of sportive idleness, 
or the warm professions of drunken friendship ; 
and fed their hopes with the promises of wretches, 
whom their precepts had taught to scoff at truth. 
.But when fools had laughed away their sprightU- 
ness, and the languors of excess could no hmger 
be relieved, they saw their protectors hourly drop 
away, and wondered and stormed to find themselves 
abandoned. Whether their companions persisted 
in wickedness, or returned to virtue, they were 
left equally without assistance ; for debauchery is 
selfish and negligent, and from virtue the virtuous 
only can expect r^^ard. 

It is said by Florus of Catiline, who died in the 
midst of slaughtered enemies, that "his death 
" had been illustrious, had it been suffered foi his 
'* country."* Of the wits who have languished 

1 " Of die miad that can trade in eomxptioa, and can de- 
liberately pollnte itself with ideal wickedness for the sake oC 
spreading the oootagicm in society, I wish not to conceal or 
excuse the depravity. Sndi degradation of the dignity of 
genins, sodi abuse of superlative abilities, cannot be contem- 
l^ted but with grief and indignation. What consolation can 
be had, Dryden has afforded by living to repent, and to testify 
his repentance." — Johnson's Works, vii. 293. " It is acknow- 
ledged with universal ccmviction that the perusal of Congreve's 
works will make no man better ; and that their ultimate eflleeC 
is to represent pleasme in alUance with vice, and to relax those 
obligations by which life ought to be regulated."— A.viii. t%, 

S " Catilina longe a suis inter hostium cadavera repertus 
est ; pulcherrima morte, si pro patria sic conddisset" — 
Fkxms, ir. 1, xs. 
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away lifie under the pressures of poverty, or in the 
restlessness of suspense, caressed and rejected, 
flattered and despised, as they were of more or leas 
use to those who stiled themselves their patrons, 
it might be observed, that their miseries would 
enforce compassion, had they been brou^t upon 
them by honesty and religion. 

The wickedness of a loose or pro&ne author is 
more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, or 
drunken ravisher, not only because it extends its 
effects wider, as a pestilence that taints the air is 
more destructive than poison infused in a draught, 
but because it is committed with cool deliberation. 
By the instantaneous violence of desire, a good 
man may sometimes be surprised before reflection 
can come to his rescue ; when the appetites have 
strengthened their influence by habit, they are not 
easily resisted or suppressed ; but for the firigid 
vilhmy of studious lewdness, for the calm malig- 
nity of laboured impiety, what apology can be 
invented ? What pimishment can be adequate to 
the crime of him who retires to solitudes for the 
refinement of debauchery ; who tortures his £uicy, 
and ransacks his memory, only that he may leave 
the world less virtuous than he found it ; that he 
may intercept the hopes of the rising generation ; 
and spread snares for the soul with more dexterity ? 

What were their motives, or what their excuses, 
is below the dignity of reason to examine. If 
having extinguished in themselves the distinction 
of right and wrong, they were insensible of the 
mischief which they promoted, they deserved to 
be hunted down by ihe general compact, as on 
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longer partaking of social nature ; if influenced 
by the corruption of patrons, or readers, they sacri- 
ficed their own convictions to vanity or interest, 
they were to be abhorred with more acrimony 
than he that murders for pay ; since they com- 
mitted greater crimes without greater temptations. 
" Of him, to whom much is given, much shall 
" be required." Those, whom Grod has fiivoured 
with superior faculties, and made eminent for 
quickness of intuition, and accuracy of distinctions, 
will certainly be regarded as culpable in his eye, 
for defects and deviations which, in souls less 
enlightened, may be guiltless. But, surely, none 
can think without horror on that man's condition, 
who has been more wicked in proportion as he 
had more means of excelling in virtue, and used 
the light imparted from heaven only to embellish 
folly, and shed lustre upon crimes. 



No. 78. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 

1750. 

M ors sola fatetur 
Quantula stnt hominum carpuseula.—ljprX 

Death <»ly this mysterioos truth unfolds, 

The mis^ty soul how small a body holds.— Drtdbt. 

iORPORAL sensation is known to de- 
pend so much upon novelty, that 
custom takes away from many things 
their power of giving pleasure or paii^. 
Thus a new dress becomes easy by wearing it, 
^ Juvenal, Satires, x. 173. 
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and the palate is reconciled by degrees to dishes 
which at first disgusted it. That by long habit of 
carrying a burden, we lose, in great part, our sen- 
sibility of its weight, any man may be convinced 
by putting on for an hour the armour of our 
ancestors ; for he will scarcely believe that men 
would have had much inclination to marches and 
battles, encumbered and oppressed, as he will find 
himself with the ancient panoply. Yet the heroes 
that overrun regions, and stormed towns in iron 
accoutrements, he knows not to have been bigger, 
and has no reason to imagine them stronger, than 
the present race of men ; he therefore must con- 
clude, that their peculiar powers were conferred 
only by peculiar habits, and that their &miliarity 
with the dress of war enabled them to move in it 
with ease, vigour, and agility. 

Yet it seems to be the condition of our present 
state, that pain should be more fixed and perma- 
nent than pleasure. Uneasiness gives way by 
slow degrees, and is long before it quits its 
possession of the sensory ; but all our gratificatioi^ 
are volatile, vagrant, and easily dissipated. The 
fragrance of the jessamine bower is lost after the 
enjo3rment of a few moments, and the Indian 
wanders among his native spices without any 
sense of their exhalations. It is, indeed, not 
necessary to shew by many instances what all 
mankind confess, by an incessant call for variety, 
and restless pursuit of enjo3mients, which they 
value only because unpossessed. 

Something similar, or analogous, may be 
observed in effects produced immediately upon 
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the mind ; nothing can strongly strike or affect 
US| but what is rare or sudden. The most impor- 
tant events, when they become £uniliiar, are no 
longer considered with wonder or solicitude, and 
that which at first filled up our whole attention, 
and left no place for any other thought, is soon 
thrust aside into some remote repository of the 
mind, and lies among other lumber of the memory, 
overlooked and neglected. Thus far the mind re- 
sembles the body, but here the similitude isatan end. 

The manner in which external force acts upon 
the body is very little subject to the regulation of 
the will ; no man can at pleasure obtund or in- 
vigorate his senses, prolong the agency of any 
impulse, or continue the presence of any image 
traced upon the eye, or any sound infused into the 
ear. But our ideas are more subjected to choice ; 
we can call them before us, and command their 
stay, we can fiu:ilitate and promote their recur- 
rence, we can either repress their intrusion, or 
hasten their retreat. It is therefore the business 
of wisdom and virtue, to select among numberless 
objects striving for our notice, such as may enable 
us to exalt our reason, extend our views, and 
secure our happiness. But this choice is to be 
made with very little r^^ard to rareness or fire- 
quency ; for nothing is valuable merely because 
it is either rare or common, but because it is 
adapted to some useful purpose, and enables us to 
supply some deficiency of our nature. 

Milton has judiciously represented the fiither of 

mankind, as seized with horror and astonishment 

at the sight of death, exhibited to him on the 
I L 
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ttunifkt of vision.^ For surely, nothing can so 
much disturb the passioas, or pperplex the intellects 
of masii as the disruption of Iris union with visible 
teiture ; a separation from all that has hithert6 
del^^kted or engaged him ; a change not otAf o£ 
tiieplace, but the manner of his being ; an entrance 
teto a state not simply whidi he knows not, but 
which periiaps he has not fiacnkies to know ; an 
Mitoediate and perceptible communication with 
the supreme Being, and, ^^lat is above all distresa- 
fiil and alarming, tin final sentence, and unalter- 
able allotment. 

Yet we to whom the shortness of life has giv<en 
frequent occanoos of contemplating mortality, can, 
wi^out emotion, see generations c^ men pass awi^, 
and are at leisure to establidi modes of sorrow, 
and ai^ust die ceremonial of death. We can look 
upon funend pomp as a common spectacle in which 
we have no concern, and turn away from it to 
trifles and amusements, without dejection of look, 
or inquietude of heart. 

It is, indeed, apparent from the constitutiiMi of 
the world, that there must be a time for other 
thoughts ; and a perpetual meditation upon the 
last hour, however it mly become the solitude of 
a monastery, is inconsistent wiCk many duties of 
ixunmon life. But surely tht remeinbnmee of 

1 "But have I now seen Death? is this the way 
I must return to native dust ? O si^^ 
Of terror, foal and ugly to behold, 
Horrid to think, hotr horrible to feel I " 

-^ParadUe S0OH, id^ 4^. 
For "the mount of vxsioD»" see »»., L 376. 
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death ought to piedominate in our mhsds, as an 
habitual and settled principle, always operating, 
though not always perceived ; and our attention 
^ouM seldom wander so tax from our own con- 
dition, as not to be recalled and fixed by sight ot 
an event, which must soon, we know not how soon, 
happen Hkewise to ourselves, and of which, though 
'we cannot appoint the time, we may secure the 
consequence. 

£very instance of death may justiiy awaken omr 
fears and quicken our vigilaooe, but its frequency 
so much weakens its effect, that we are seldom 
alarmed unless somie close connection is broken, 
some scheme frustrated, or some hope defeated. 
Many therefore seem to pass on from youth to 
decrepitude without any reflection on the end of 
life, because they are wholly involved within 
themselves, and look on others only as inhabitants 
of the common eardi, wdthout any expectation of 
receiving good, or intention of bestowing it. 

Events, of which we confess the importance, 
excite little sensibility, unless they affect us mc»« 
nearly than as sharers in the common interest of 
mankind ; that desire which every man feels of 
being remembered and lamented, is often mortified 
when we remark how little concern is caused by 
the eternal departure even of those who have 
passed their lives with puUic honours, and been 
distinguished by extnu>rdinary performances. It 
is not possible to be regarded with tenderness 
except by a few. That merit which gives great- 
ness and renown, diffuses its influence to a wide 
compass, but acts weakly on every single breast; 
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it 18 placed at a distance from common spectators, 
and shines like one of the remote stars, of which 
the light reaches us, but not the heat. The wit, 
the hero, the philosopher, whom their tempers of 
their fortunes have hindered fioia intimate rela- 
tions, die, without any other effect than that of 
adding a new topic to the conversation of the day. 
They impress none with any fresh conviction of the 
fragility of our nature, because none had any parti- 
cular interest in their lives, or was united to them 
by a reciprocation of benefits and endearments. 

Thus it often happens, that those who in their 
lives were applauded and admired, are laid at last in 
the ground without the common honour of a stone^ ; 
because,'by those excellencies with which many were 
delighted, none had been obliged, and though they 
had many to celebrate, they had none to love them. 

Custom so far regulates the sentiments, at least 

of common minds, that I believe men may be 

generally observed to grow less tender as they 

advance in age. He who, when life was new, 

melted at the loss of every companion, can look 

in time, without concern, upon the grave into 

which his last friend was thrown, and into 

which himself is ready to fall ; not that he is 

more willing to die than formerly, but that he is 

more familiar to the death of others, and therefore 

is not alarmed so far as to consider how much 

nearer he approaches to his end. But this is to 

submit tamely to the tyranny of accident, and to 

suffer our reason to lie useless. Every frmeral 

1 Goldsmith ^m& to be an instance of this neglect. No 
stone ivas.laid over his grave in the Temple chwchyard, and 
the very spot is now unknown. 
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may justly be considered as a summons to prepare 
for that state, into which it shews us that we must 
some time enter ; and the sununons is more loud 
and piercing, as the event of which it warns us is 
at less distance. To neglect at any time prepara- 
tion for death, is to sleep on our post at a siege ; 
but to omit it in old age, is to sleep at an attack. 

It has alwajTS appeared to me one of the most 
striking passages in the visions of Quevedo,^ which 
stigmatises those as fools who complain that they 
failed of happiness by sudden death. '* How," 
sajTS he, ''can death be sudden to a being who 
*' alwajTS knew that he must die, and that the time 
*' of his death was uncertain ?" 

Since business and gaiety are alwa]^ drawing 
our attention away from a future state, some 
admonition is frequently necessary to recall it to 
our minds, and what can more properly renew the 
impression than the examples of mortality which 
every day supplies ? The great incentive to virtue 
is the reflection that we must die ; it will there- 
fore be useful to accustom ourselves, whenever we 
see a funeral, to consider how soon we may be added 
to-the number of those whose probation is past, and 
whose happiness or misery shall endure for ever. 

1 Cowper thus mentioiis Qnevedo in Tt^U Talkt L 93 :— 
** Qaei;«do, as he tells liis sober tale, 
Asked wfaea in hell to see the royal jail, 
Approred their method in all other things ; 
Bat where, good Sir, do jroa confine yonr kings ? 
T here sa id his guide, the group is fall in view. 
Indeed 1 replied the Don— there are bat few. 
His bladt interpreter the diarge disdained— 
Few, fsUow ? there are all that ever reigned." 
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Tam sape nostrum tUdpi Ft^iMimtmt 
MirariSf AuU f Semper homo bonus tiro est. 

— Mart.1 
You wonder I've so little wft, 
Friend John, so often to be bit, — 
None better guard against a cheat 
Than he who is a knave complete. — ^F. Lvwia 

[USPICION, however necessary it may 
be to our safe passage through ways 
beset on all sides by fraud and malice, 
has been alwa3rs considered, when it 
exceeds the common measures, as a token of 
depravity and corruption, and a Greek writer of 
sentences ^ has laid down as standing maxim, that 
*' he who believes not another on his oath, knows 
himself to be perjured." 

We can form our opinions of that which we 
know not, only by placing it in comparison with 
something that we know ; whoever therefore is 
over-run with suspicion, and detects artifice and 
stratagem in every proposal, must either have 
learned by experience or observation the wicked- 
ness of mankind, and been taught to avoid fraud 
by having often suffered or seen treachery, or he 
must derive his judgment from the consciousness 
of his own disposition, and impute to others the 

1 Martial, xii. 51. 

s Johnson defines sentence used in this sense as " a maxim / 
an axiom^ generally moral," 



aame inoltnationay which h# leeU prcdoxmi^Qt u| 
himsell 

To learn caution by tiuming our eyes upon Hfie, 
and observing the arts, by which n^ligence is sur« 
prised, timidity overboniei and credulity amused, 
requires either great la^tude of converse and long 
acquaintance with business, or uncommon activity 
of vigilance, and acutei)ess oi penetration. When, 
therefore, a young man, not distinguished by 
vigour of intellect, comes into the world full of 
scruples and diffidence ; makes a bargain with 
many provisional limitation^ ; hesitates in hi^ 
answer to a common questk»), lest more should b^ 
intended than he can immediately discover ; has a 
long reach in detecting the jMrojects of his acquain- 
tance ; considers every caress as an act of hypor> 
crisy, and feels neither gratitude nor affection from 
the tenderness of his friends, because he believes 
no one to have any real tenderness but for himself ; 
whatever expectations this early sagacity may 
raise of his future eminence or riches, I can 
seldom forbear to consider him as a wretch incap* 
able of generosity or benevolence ; as a yillain 
early completed be3Fon4 the need of common 
opportunities and gradual temptations.^ 

Upon men of this class instruction and admoni- 
tion are generally thrown away, because they con- 
sider artifice and deceit as proofs of understanding ; 
they are misled at the same time \i^ the two great 
seducers of the world, y^nity and interest, and 
not only look upon those whq act with openness 

1 *' Sospickm ahrays luumts the gnilty mind." 

—3 Henry F/., Act y. so. 6. 
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and confidence, as condemned by their principles 
to obscurity and want, but as contemptible for 
narrowness of comprehension, shortness of views, 
and slowness of contrivance. 

The world has been long amused with the men* 
tion of policy in public transactions, and (^ art in 
'private affairs ; they have been considered as the 
effects of great qualities, and as unattainable by 
men of the common level : yet I have not found 
many performances either of art or policy, that 
required such stupendous efforts oi intellect, or 
might not have been effected by falsehood and 
impudence, without the assistance of any other 
powers. To profess what he does not mean, to 
promise what he cannot perform, to flatter ambi- 
tion with prospects of promotion, and misery with 
hopes of relief^ to soothe pride with appearances 
of submission, and appease enmity by blandish- 
ments and bribes, can surely imply nothing more 
or greater than a mind devoted wholly to its own 
purposes, a face that cannot blush, and a heart 
that cannot feeL 

These practices are so mean and base, that he 
who finds in himself no tendency to use them, 
cannot easily believe that they are considered by 
others with less detestation ; he therefore suffers 
himself to slumber in false security, and becomes 
a prey to those who applaud their own subtilty, 
because they know how to steal upon his sleep, and 
exult in the success which they could never have 
obtained, had they not attempted a man better 
than themselves, who was hindered from obviating 
their stratagems, not by folly, but by innocence. 
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Suspicion is, indeed, a temper so uneasy and resU 
less, that it is very justly appointed the concomitant 
of gfuilt. It is said that no torture is equal to the 
inhiUtion of sleep long continued ; a pain to which 
the state of that man bears a very exact analogy, 
who dares never give rest to his vigilance and 
circumspection, but considers himself as surrounded 
by secret foes, and fears to entrust his children, or 
his friend, with the secret that throbs in his breast 
and die anxieties that break into his face.^ To 
avoid, at this expence, those evils to which easiness 
and friendship might have exposed him, is surely 
to buy safety at too dear a rate, and, in the lan- 
guage of the Roman satirist, to save life by losing 
all for which a wise man would live.* 

When in the diet of the German empire, as Ca- 
merarius' relates, the princes were once displa3ang 
their felicity, and each boasting the advantages of 
his own dominions, one who possessed a country 
not remarkable for the grandeur of its cities, or 
the fertility of its soil, rose to speak, and the 
rest listened between pity and contempt, till he 
declared, in honour of his territories, that he could 
travel through them without a guard, and if he 
was weary, sleep in safety upon the lap of the first 
man whom he should meet ; a conunendation which 
would have been ill exchanged for the boast of 
palaces, pastures, or streams. 

1 Johnson writing to Boswell said: — "Snspkioo is very 
often an useless pain." — ^Boswell's JohnsoHt iii. 13$' 

* " — propter vitam viirendi pwdere oansas." — ^Javenal» 
Satires, yiii. 84. 

S Joadhim Camerarios, born in 1500, died in 1574. 
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Suspidoa is not less an csnemj to virtue than to 
bi^ppiness ; lie that is already corrupt is naturally 
suspicious, and he that becomes suspicious will 
quickly be corrupt. It is too common for us to 
ieam die frauds by which ourselves have suffered ; 
men who are once persuaded that deceit will bQ 
employed against them, sometimes think the same 
acts justified by the necessity of defence. Even 
they whose virtue is too well established to give 
way to example, or be shaken by sophistry, must 
yet feel their love of mankind diminished with their 
esteem, and grow less zealous for the happiness of 
those by whom they imagine their own happiness 
endangered. 

Thus we find old age, upon which suspicion has 
been strongly impressed, by long intercourse with 
the world, inflexible-and severe, not easily softened 
by submission, melted by complaint, or subdued 
by supplication. Frequent experience of counter- 
feited miseries, and dissembled virtue, in time 
overcomes that disposition to tenderness and 
Sjrmpathy, which is so powerful in our younger 
years ; and they that happen to petition the old 
for compassion or assistance, are doomed to Ian* 
guish without regard, and suffer for the crimes of 
men who have formerly been found undeserving 
or ungrateful. 

Historians are certainly chargeable with the 
depravation of mankind, when they relate without 
censure those stratagems of war by which the 
virtues of an enemy are engaged to his destruction. 
A ship comes before a port, weather-beaten and 
shattered, and the crew implore the liberty of 
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vepoiriBg their breadiesy suppljnng tfaemsrives 
with necessaries, or bmTing their dead. The 
bumanity of the inhabitants incUnes them to coo- 
sent ; the strangers enter the town with weapons 
concealed, &11 suddenly upon their benefactors, 
destroy those that make resistance, and become 
masters of the place ; they return home rich with 
plunder, and their success is recorded to encourage 
imitation. 

But surely war has its laws, and ought to be 
conducted with some r^;ard to the universal in- 
terest of man. Those may justly be pursued as 
enemies to the conmiunity of nature, who suffer 
hostility to vacate the unalterable laws of ri^^ht, 
and pursue their private advantage by means, 
which, if once established, must destroy kindness, 
cut off from every man all hopes of assistance 
from another, and fill the world with perpetual 
suspicion and implacable malevolence. Whatever 
is thus gained ought to be restored, and those who 
have conquered by such treachery may be- justly 
denied the protection of their native country. 

Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of 
the particular injury to him whom he deceives, 
but of the diminution of that confidence which 
constitutes not only the ease but the existence of 
society.^ He that suffers by imposture has too 
often his virtue more impaired than his fortune. 
But as it is necessary not to invite robbery by 

1 " Society (said Jolinsoii) is held together by oommimiGft- 
tion and informati<Mi ; and I remember this remark of Sir 
Thomas Brown's, ' Do the devils lie ? No ; for then Hell 
could not subsist."'--Bo8well'8 JoknaoHt iii 293. 
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sapiiieness, so it U our duty not to suppress 
tenderness by suspicion ; it is better to suffer 
wrong than do it, and happier to be sometimes 
cheated than not to trust. 
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Otia si toUaSf feriert CupidUms arcus, 
ConUmptceque jacentf et sine but faces. — Ovxd.^ 

At busy hearts in vain Love's arrows fly ; 
Dim'd, soom'd, and impotent, liis torches lie. 

[ANY writers of eidinence in phjrsic have 
laid out their diligence upon the con* 
sideration of those distempers to which 
men are exposed by particular states 
of life, and very learned treatises have been pro- 
duced upon the maladies of the camp, the sea, and 
the mines. There are, indeed, few employments 
which a man accustomed to anatomical inquiries, 
and medical refinements, would not find reasons 
for declining as dangerous to health, did not his 
learning or experience inform him, that almost 
eveiy occupation, however inconvenient or for- 
midable, is happier and safer than a life of sloth. 

The necessity of action is not only demonstrable 
from the fabric of the body, but evident from 
observation of the universal practice of mankind, 
who, for the preservation of health, in diose whose 
rank or wealth exempts them frx>m the necessity 
of lucrative labour, have invented sports and 

1 Remedia AnMris, 1. 139. 
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diversions, though not of equal use to the world 
with manual trades, yet of equal £eitigue to those 
who practise them, and differing only from the 
drudgery of the husbandman or manu&cturer, as 
they are acts of choice, and therefore performed 
without the painful sense of compulsion. The 
huntsman rises early, pursues his game through 
all the dangers and obstructions . of the chace, 
swims rivers, and scales precipices, till he returns 
home no less harassed than the soldier, and has 
perhaps sometimes incurred as great hazard of 
wounds or death ; yet he has no motive to incite 
his ardour ; he is neither subject to the commands 
of a general, nor dreads any penalties for n^lect 
and disobedience ; he has neither profit nor honour 
to expect from his perils and his conquests, but 
toils without the hope of mural or civic garlands, 
and must content himself with the praise of his 
tenants and companions.^ 

But such is the constitution of man, that labour 
may be styled its own reward ; nor will any ex- 
ternal incitements be requisite, if it be considered 
how much happiness is gained, and how much 
misery escaped, by frequent and violent agitation 
of the body. 

Ease is the most that can be hoped from a 

sedentary and inactive habit ; ease, a neutral state 

1 " Dr. Johnson told as at breakfast that he rode harder at 
a fox-chase than anybody." — ^Boswell's Johnson^ ▼. 353. ** I 
think," writes Mrs. Pioni, " that no praise ever went so close to 
his heart, as when Mr. Hamilton called out one day upon 
Brighthelmstone Downs, ' Why, Johnson rides as well, for 
aught I see, as the most illiterate follow in England.'"— 
Piozd's Amcdotfs, p. 206. 
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between p«m end pieasBure. The daiice of spirits, 
the bound of vigour, readiness of enterprise, and 
defiance of fetigue, are reserved for him that braces 
his nerves, and hardens his fibres, that keeps his 
Hmbs i^ant with motion, and by fi«quent expo- 
sure fortifies his frame against the common 
accidents of coid and heat. 

With ease, however, if it could be secured, many 
would be content ; but nothh^ terrestrial can be 
kept at a stand. Ease, if it is not rising into plea^ 
sure, will be falling towards pain ; and whatever 
hope the dreams of speculation may suggest of 
observing the proportion between nutriment and 
labour, and keeping the body in a healthy state by 
supplies exactly equal to its waste, we know that, 
in effect, the vital powers, unexcited 'by motion, 
grow gradually Itoguid ; that, as their vigour 
£uls, obstractions are generated ; and that from 
obstructions proceed most of those pains indiich 
wear us away slowly with periodical tcntures, and 
which, though they sometimes suffer life to be 
long, condemn it to be useless, chain us down to 
the couch of misezy, and mock us with the hopeis 
of deathx 

£xercise cannot secure us from that dissolutioa 
to which we are decreed ; hut while the soul and 
body continue united, it can make the association 
pleasing, and give profoafade hopes that they shall 
be disjoined by an easy separation. It was a prin« 
ciple among the ancients, that acute diseases are 
from heaven, and chronical from ourselves : the 
dart of death indeed £ei11s from heaven, but we 
poison it by our own misconduct: to die is the 
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&te of man, but to die with lingering anguish is 
generally his folly.^ 

i This passage more than diirty jrears later gave rise to an 
attack <m Johnson, and to his reply ; described by BosweU 
in the following passage : — 

" A clergyman at Batib wrote to him, that in The Moming, 
Ckroniclg, a parage in The BeuuHes of fohnsoHf artiets 
Dbath, had been pointed out as supposed by some readers to 
recommend suicide, the words being, ' To die is the fate of 
man; but to die ^th lingering anguish is generally his 
folly;' and respectfully suggesting to him, that such an 
erroneous notion of any sentence in the writings of an aCsknow- 
lodged friead of religion and virtue should not pass unocm- 
tradicted. Johascm thus answered this clergyman's letter : — 

TO THE REV. MR. , AT BATH. 

*' ' Sir, — being now in the country in a state of recovery, as 
I hope, from a very oppressive disorder, I cannot neglect the 
acknowledgment of your Christian letter. The book oalled 
77u Beauties of Jchmon is the production of I know not 
whom ; I never saw k but by casual inspection, and considered 
myself as utterly disengaged from its consequences. Of the 
passage you mention, I remember some notice in some papqr ; 
but knowing that it must be misrepresented, I thought of it 
no more, nor do I know where to find it in my own books. I 
am accustomed to think little of newspapers ; but an opinion 
so weighty and serious as yours has determined me to do, 
what I should without your seasonable admonition have 
omitted : and I will direct my thought to be shewn in its 
true state. If I could find the passage, I would direct you to 
it. I suppose the tenor is this : — " Acute diseases are the 
l'""**^"'**^ and inevitable strokes of Heaven ; but of them the 
pain is short, and the connluainfn speedy ; chronical disorders* 
by which we are suspended in tedious torture b e tw e en life and 
death, are commonly the eflfect of our own mkoondnct and 
intemperance. To die, &c.' — This, Sir, you see, is all troe 
and all blameless. I hope some time in the next week to 
have all rectified. My health has been lately much shaken ; 
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It is necessary to that perfection of which our 
present state is capable, that the mind and body 
should both be kept in action ; that neither the 
faculties of the one nor of the other be suffered to 
grow lax or torpid for want of use ; that neither 
health be purchased by voluntary submission to 
ignorance, nor knowledge cultivated at the ex- 
pence of that health, which must enable it either 
to give pleasure to its possessor, or assistance to 
others. It is too frequently the pride of students 
to despise those amusements and recreations, 
which give to the rest of mankind strength of 
limbs and cheerfulness of heart. Solitude and 
contemplation are indeed seldom consistent with 
such skill in common exercises or sports as is 
necessary to make them practised with delight, 
and no man is willing to do that of which the 
necessity is not pressing and immediate, when he 

if yoQ favour me with any aasiror, it will be a comfort to me 
to know that I have yonr prayOTS. I am, Aic, 
May 15, 1782. Sak. Johmsom." 

This letter, as might be expected, had its full effect, and 
the clergyman acknowledged it in grateful and pious terms. 

What follows appealed in The Morning Chronicle of May 
29, 1782 :— 

"A correspondent having mentioned in The Morning 
Chronicle of December X2, the last clause of the following 
paragraph, as seeming to feivour suicide ; we are requested 
to print the whole passage, that its true meaning may appear, 
which is not to recommend suicide, but exercise.' "— Boswell's 
Johnson^ iv. 149. Cf. Adam's question in Paradiu Last, xL 
527. 

** But is there yet no other way, besides 
These painful passages, how we may come 
To desUh, and mix with o«ir«aiuiatazal dust ?" 
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knows that his awkwardness must make him 

ridiculous. 

Ludere qui nesdt^ eampestrihtu dbsHnd armis, 

IndoctttsqtupikBt disdtfe, trochive qutescit, 

Ne spissof rimm toUant impune coronat. — ^Hor.^ 

He that's nnskilfal will not toss a ball, 

Nor nin, nor wrestle, for he fears the fall ; 

He justly fears to meet deserved disgrace. 

And that the ring will hiss the baflSed ass. — Crbkcb. 

Thus the man of learning is often resigned, 
almost by his own consent, to languor and pain ; 
and while in the prosecution of his studies he 
suffers the weariness of labour, is subject by his 
course of life to the maladies of idleness. 

It was, perhaps, from the observation of this 
mischievous omission in those who are employed 
about intellectual objects, that Locke has, in his 
System of Education, urged the necessity of a 
trade to men of all ranks and professions, that 
when the mind is weary with its proper task, it 
may be relaxed by a slighter attention to some 
mechanical operation ; and that while the vital 
functions are resuscitated and awakened by vigor- 
ous motion, the understanding may be restrained 
from that vagrance and dissipation by which it 
relieves itself after a long intenseness of thought, 
imless some allurement be presented that may 
engage application without anxiety.' 

1 Ars Poetica^ 1. 379. 

s " They cannot bear the dead weight of unemployed time 
lying upon their hands, nor the uneasiness it is to do nothing 
at all ; and having never learned any laudable manual art 
wherewith to divert themselves, they have recourse to those 
foolish or ill ways in use to help off their time, which a 
rational man, till corrupted by custom, could find very little 
I M 
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There is so little reason for expecting frequent 
conformity to Locke's precept, that it is not neces- 
sary to inquire whether the practice of mechanical 
arts might not give occasion to petty emulation, 
and degenerate ambition ; and whether, if our 
divines and physicians were taught the lathe and 
the chisel, they would not think more of their 
tools than their books ; as Nero neglected the 
care of his empire for his chariot and his fiddle. 
It is certainly dangerous to be too much pleased 
with little things^ ; but what is there which may 
not be perverted? Let us remember how much 
worse employment might have been found for 
those hours, which a manual occupation appears 
to engross; let us compute the profit with the 



pleasure in. . . . It is for want of application and not of 
leisure that men are not skilful in more arts than one. . . . 
A lazy, listless humour that idly dreams away the days is of 
all others the least to be indulged or permitted in young 
people. It is the proper state of one sick, and out of order in 
his health, and is tolerable in nobody else, of what age or 
condition soever." — ^Locke's Works^ ed. 1824, viii. 198. 

1 "Johnson (laughing) : ' No, Sir ; it must be bom with a 
man to be contented to take up with little things. Women 
have a great advantage that they may take up with little 
things, without disgracing themselves ; a man cannot, except 
with fiddling. Had I learnt to fiddle I should have done 
nothing else. . . . No, Sir ; a man would never under- 
take great things, could he be amused with small."* — 
Boswell's Johnson, iii. 242. 

The younger Newbery, the bookseller, records that Johnson, 

finding that he had a violin, said to him: — "Young man, 

give the fiddle to the first beggar-man you meet, or you will 

never be a scholar."— il Bookseller 0/ the Last Century ^ pp. 

X27, X45. 
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loss, and when we reflect how often a genius is 
allured from his studies, consider likewise that 
perhaps by the same attractions he is sometimes 
withheld from debauchery, or recalled from malice, 
bom ambition, from envy, and from lust. 

I have always admired the wisdom of those by 
whom our female education was instituted, for 
having contrived, that every woman, of whatever 
condition, should be taught some arts of manu- 
fecture, by which the vacuities of recluse and 
domestic leisure may be filled up. These arts are. 
more necessary, as the weakness of their sex and 
the general system of life debar ladies from many 
employments which, by diversifying the circum- 
stances of men, preserve them from being cankered 
by the rust of their own thoughts. I know not 
how much of the virtue and happiness of the world 
may be the consequence of this judicious regulation. 
Perhaps, the most powerful fancy might be unable 
to figure the confusion and slaughter that would 
be produced by so many piercing eyes and vivid 
understanding^, turned loose at once upon man- 
kind, with no other business than to sparkle and 
intrigue, to perplex and to destroy. 

For my part, whenever chance brings within my 
observation a knot of misses busy at their needles, 
I consider myself as in the school of virtue ; and 
though I have no extraordinary skill in iplain 
work or embroidery^, look upon their opera- 
tions with as much satisfaction as their governess, 

1 " I onoe tried knotting (said Johnson). Dempster's sistet 
undertook to teach me ; but I could not learn it." — Bosvell's 
fohnsan, HL 242. 
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be c a me I regard tliem as imy f iduig a acc mky 
against the most dangerous eDsnaicrs of the soul, 
hj cnahKng thrnuiflves to ezdade Mfieneas from 
tbeir scditarf moments, and with idkneas her 
attendant train of passions, fuides, and chimeras 
fears, sorrows, and desires. Orid^ and Cerraates* 
will inform them that love has no power but over 
those whom he catdies miemptoyed ; and Hector, 
m the Iliad, when he sees Androoiache overwhelmed 
with terrors, sends her for consolatioo to the loom 
and the distaffl* 

It is certain that any wild wish or vain imagina* 
tion never takes sudi firm possession of the minci, 
as indien it is finmd empty and mioccupied. The 
old peripatetic principle, that Naimrg abhors a 
vactutm, may be properiy iqiplied to the intellect^ 
idiich will embrace any thing, however absurd or 
criminal, rather than be wholly without an object. 
Perhaps every man may date the predominance of 
those desires that disturb his life and contaminate 
his conscience, bom some unhappy hour when too 
much leisure exposed him to their incursions ; for 
he has lived with little observation either on him- 
self or others, who does not know that to be idle 
is to be vicious. 

1 See the motto of this Rambler. 

' S Perhaps Johnson refers to the first chspler of 2^ QmixaUi 
tvhere we read that ** this gentleman, at times irhen he was 
idle, which was during the greatest part of the year, gave 
himself up to the reading of boohs of dnvaby." It was this 
reading that led to his lore for Duldnea del Toboso. 

• Iliad, vL 490. 
*'No mat^-hx^ hastes to thy tasks at home. 
There guide the spindle, and direct th^locok"— Pops. 
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Legltimumque sonum digjiiis aillemus et aure, — Hor.^ 
By fingers, or by ear, we nombers scan. — ELPHmSTOM. 

[NE of the ancients has observed, that 
the burthen of government is increased 
upon princes by the virtues of their 
immediate predecessors. It is, indeed, 
always dangerous to be placed in a state of un- 
avoidable comparison with excellence, and the 
danger is still greater when that excellence is con- 
secrated by death ; when envy and interest cease 
to act against it, and those passions by which it 
was at first vilified and opposed, now stand in its 
defence, and turn their vehemence against honest 
emulation. 

He that succeeds a celebrated writer, has the 
9ame difficulties to encounter ; he stands under 
the shade of exalted merit, and is hindered from 
rising to his natural height, by the interception of 
those beams which should invigorate and quidken 
him. He applies to that attention which is al- 
ready engaged, and unwilling to be drawn off from 
certain satisfiurtion ; or perhaps to an attention 
already wearied, and not to be recalled to the 
same object 

One of the old poets congratulates himself that 
he has the untrodden regions of Parnassus before 
him, and that his garland will be gathered from 

1 Art Pl9€tica, L 374. 
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plantations which no writer had yet culled. But 
the imitator treads a beaten walk, and with all his 
diligence can only hope to find a few flowers or 
branches untouched by his predecessor, the refuse 
of contempt, or the omissions of n^ligence.^ The 
Macedonian conqueror, when he was once invited 
to hear a man that sung like a nightingale, replied 
with contempt, " that he had heard the nightin- 
gale herself ;" and the same treatment must every 
man expect, whose praise is that he imitates 
another. 

Yet, in the midst of these discouraging re- 
flections, I am about to offer to my reader some 
observations upon Paradise Lost, and hope, that, 
however I may fall below the illustrious writer 
who has so long dictated to the conunonwealth of 
learning' my attempt may not be wholly useless. 
There are, in every age, new errors to be rectified, 
9iid new prejudices to be opposed. False taste is 
always busy to mislead those that are entering 
upon the regions of learning ; and the traveller, 
uncertain of his way, and forsaken by the sun, will 
be pleased to see a fainter orb arise on the horizon, 
thiat may rescue him from total darkness, though 
with weak and borrowed lustre. 

Addison, though he has considered this poem 

1 " BruySre declares that we are come into the world too 
late to produce anything new, that nature and life are pre- 
occupied, and that description and sentiment have been long 
exhausted."— ^ami/«r, No. 143. " The complaint that all 
topics are preoccupied is nothing more than the munnor of 
ignorance or idleness." — AdverUurer^ Na 95. 

s Addison, I suppose, is meant, though Johnson at first 
sight seems to be speaking of some living writo*. 
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under most of the general topics of criticism, 
has barely touched upon the versification ; not 
probably because he thought the art of numbers 
unworthy .of his notice, for he knew with what 
minute attention the ancient critics considered the 
disposition of syllables, and had himself given 
hopes of some metrical observations upon the great 
Roman poet ; but being the first who undertook 
to display the beauties, and point out the defects 
of Milton, he had many objects at once before him, 
and passed willingly over those which were most 
barren of ideas, and required labour, rather than 
genius.^ 

Yet versification, or the art of modulating his 
numbers, is indispensably necessary to a poet. 
£very other power by which the understanding is 
enlightened, or the imagination enchanted, may 
be exercised in prose. But the poet has this pecu- 
liar superiority, that to all the powers which the 
perfection of every other composition can require, 
he adds the Acuity of joining music with reason 
and of acting at once upon the senses and the 

1 Addison's Essays on Milton in the Spectator are con- 
tained in vol. iii. pp. 176-283 of his Works, ed. 1856. Johnson 
thus describes them in the Lives of the Poets : — " An in- 
structor like Addison was now wanting, whose remarks being 
superficial might be easily understood, and being just, might 
prepare the mind for more attainments. Had he presented 
Paradise Lost to the public with all the pon)p of system and 
severity of science, the criticism would perhaps have been 
admired, and the poem still have been neglected ; but by the 
blandishments of gentleness and facility, he has made Milton 
an universal fovourite, with whom readers of every class 
h ink it necessary to be pleased."— Johnson's Works, vti. 
470. 
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passions. I suppose there are few wbo do not 
feel themselves touched by poetical melody, and 
who will not confess that they are more or less 
moved by the same thoughts, as they are conveyed 
by different sounds, and more affected by the 
same words in one order than in another. The 
perception of harmony is indeed conferred upon 
men in degrees very unequal, but there are none 
who do not perceive it, or to whom a regular 
^ries of proportionate sounds cannot give delight. 

In treating on the versification of Milton, I am 
desirous to be generally understood, and shall 
therefore studiously decline the dialect of gram- 
marians ; though, indeed, it is always difficult, 
and sometimes scarcely possible, to deliver the 
precepts of an art, without the terms by which the 
peculiar ideas of that art are expressed, and which 
had not been invented but because the language 
already in use was insufficient. If^ therefore, I 
shall sometimes seem obscure, it may be imputed 
to this voluntary interdiction, and to a desire of 
avoiding that offence which is always given by 
unusual words. 

TThe heroic measure of the English language 

may be properly considered as pure or mixed. It 

is pure when the accent rests upon every second 

syllable through the whole line. 

Courage uncertain dangers may abate, 

But vh6 can bedr th' appr6adi of certain filte. — Dktdot. 

Here love his golden shafts employs, here li^ts 
His o6nstant limp^ and wives his pdiple wings, 
Reigns here, and revels ; not in the bought smile 
Of hiu-lots, 16veless, j6yless, dnend^ared.— If iltoh.I 
1 Parodist Lost, iv. 763. 
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• 

The accent may be observed, in the second line of 
Diyden, and the second and fourth of Milton, to 
repose upon every second syllable. 

The rep^tion of this sound or percussion at^ 
equal times, is the most complete harmony of 
which a single verse is capable, and should there- 
fore be exactly kept in distichs, and generally in 
the last line of a paragraph, that the ear may rest^ 
without any sense of imperfection. 

But, to preserve the series of sounds untnmP 
posed in a long composition, is not only very 
difficult, but tiresome and disgusting ; for we are 
soon wearied with the perpetual recurrence of th$^ 
same cadence. Necessity has therefore enforced 
the mixed measure, in which some variation of 
the accents is allowed; this, though it always 
injures the harmony of the line, considered by 
itself, 3ret compensates the loss by relieving us 
from the continual tyranny of the same sound, 
and makes us more sensible of the harmony o£ 
the pure measure. . 

Of these mixed numbers every poet affords us 
innumerable instances, and Milton seldom has 
two pure lines together, as will appear if any of 
his paragraphs be read with attention merely to 
the music. 

Thus at their shady lodge arriv'd, both stood, 
Both turn'd, and nnder open sky adox'd 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heav'n. 
Which they beheld ; the moon's resplendent globe. 
And starry pole : thou also maSst the night t 

Maker omnipotent 1 and thou the day. 
Which we in oar appointed iroik employ'd 

Have finish'd, happy in our mutual help^ 
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And muhuU low, the crown of all our bliss 
Ordain'd by thee ; and this deUcioiis place. 
For OS too large ; where thy abnndance wants 
IHtftakers, and unciopp'd falls to the groand ; 
But thoa hast {nomis'd from ns two a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with tu extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.^ 

In this passage it will be at first observed, that 

all the lines are not equally harmonious, and upon 

a nearer examination it will be found that only 

the fifth and ninth lines are r^^ular, and the rest 

are more or less licentious with respect to the 

accent. In some the accent is equally upon two 

syllables together, and in both strong. As 

Thus at their shady lodge aniv'd, both stood. 

Both turn'df and under open sky adored 

The God that made both sky, a«>, earth, and heaVn. 

In others the accent is equally upon two syllables, 
but upon both weak. 



araoe 



To fill the earth, who shall with ns extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 
And when we seek as now, thy gift (rf sleep. 

In the first pair of syllables the accent may de- 
viate from the rigour of exactness, without any 
unpleasing diminution of harmony, as may be 
observed in the lines already cited, and more 
remarkably in this, 

■ ■■ Thou also mad'st the nig^t, 
Maker omnipotent 1 and thou the day. 

r But, excepting in the first pair of syllables, 

which may be considered as arbitrary, a poet who, 

not having the invention or^knowledge of Milton, 

1 Paradiu Lost, vt. 720. 
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has more need to allure his audience by musical 
cadences, should seldom suffer more than one 
abenation from the rule in any single verse. —) 
There are two lines in this passage more re- 
markably unharmonious : 



This delicious place, 



For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and vnaopp'd/alls to the ground. 

Here the third pair of syllables in the first, and 
fourth pair in the second verse, have their accents 
retrograde or inverted ; the first syllable being 
strong or acute, and the second weak. The de- 
triment which the measure suffers by this inver- 
sion of the accents is sometimes less perceptible, 
when the verses are carried one into another, but 
is remarkably striking in this place, where the 
vicious verse concludes a period, and is yet more 
offensive in rhyme, when we r^^ularly attend to 
the flow of every single line. This will appear by 
reading a couplet in which Cowley, an author not 
sufficiently studious of harmony, has committed the 
same fault.^ 

his harmless life 

Does -with substantial blessedness abound, 
And the soft wings of peace cover him roand.3 

1 " Cowley's versification seems to have had very little of 
his care ; and if what he thinks be true that his numbers are 
unmusical only when they are ill tead, the art of reading 
them is at present lost; for they are commonly harsh to 
modem ears." — Johnson's Works, vii. 53. 

S *< — his calm and harmless life 

Free from th' alarms of fear, and storms of strife. 
Does with," etc. 

Cowley.— il Translation out of Virgfl^ ed. 1674, part iv. 
p. 105. 
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^ In theie the law of metre it very grossly violated 
by mingling combinations of sound directly op- 
posite to each other, as Milton expresses in his 
sonnet, by eommmimg short and kmg, and setting 

/ on e part of the measure at variance with the rest 
The ancients, who had a language more capable 
of variety than ours, had two kinds of verse, the 
Iambic, consisting of short and long syllables 
alternately, firom whidi our heroic measure is 
derived, and the Trochaic, amsisting in a like 
alteration of long and short. These were con- 
sidered as opposites, and conveyed the contrary 
images of speed and slowness ; to ccmfound them, 
therefore, as in these lines, is to deviate &om the 
established practice. But where the senses are to 
judge, authority is not necessary, the ear is 
sufficient to detect dissonance, nor should I have 
sought auxiliaries on such an occasion against any 
name but that of Milton. 
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No. 88. SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 

1751. 

Q*m tahuUs ammum censoris sumet hohesH : 
Audebit qucecunque tninus^ tpUndoris habebttnt, 
Aufi sinepondere erunt^ et honore ineUgna ferenittr. 
Verba movere loco, quamvis invita recedant, 
Et versentur adhuc intra penetralia Vestas. — HoR. 

But he that hath a cnrioos piece design'd, 
When he begins must take a censor's mind, 
Severe and hcmest ; and what words appear 
Too li^t and trivial, or too weak to bear 
The weighty sense, nor worth the reader's care, 
Shake off ; tho' stubborn, they are loth to move, 
And tho' we foncy, dearly tho' we love. — Crxbcr. 

[HERE is no reputation for genius," 
says Quintilian, "to be gained by 
" writing on things, which, however 
" necessaxy, have little splendour or 
" shew. The height of a building attracts the eye, 
** but the foundations lie without regard. Yet since 
** there is not any way to the top of science, but from 
*' the lowest parts, I shall think nothing uncon- 
" nected with the art of oratory, which he that 
*' wants cannot be an orator." 

Confirmed and animated by this illustrious pre- 
cedent, I shall continue my inquiries into Milton's 
art of versification. Since however minute the 
emplo3rment may appear, of analysing lines into 
syllables, and whatever ridicule may be incurred 

1 " Parum splendoris," etc—Horaoe, a EpisHes, ii iia 
3 Et sine, etc 
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by a solemn deliberation upon accents and pauses, 

Ht is certain that without this petty knowledge no 
man can be a poet; and that from the proper 
disposition of single sounds results that harmony 
that adds force to reason, and gives grace to 
sublimity ; that shackles attention, and governs 

(_ passions. 

f^ That verse may be melodious and pleasing, it is 
necessary, not only that the words be so ranged 
as that the accent may £all on its proper place, 
but that the syllables themselves be so chosen as 
to flow smoothly into one another. This is to be 
effected by a proportionate mixture of vowels and 
consonants, and by tempering the mute consonants 
with liquids and semivowels. The Hebrew gram- 
marians have observed, that it is impossible to pro- 
nounce two consonants without the intervention 
of a vowel, or without some emission of the 
breath between one and the other ; this is longer 
and more perceptible, as the sounds of the con- 
sonants are less harmonically conjoined, and by 
consequence, the flow of the verse is longer 
interrupted. 

^ It is pronounced by Dryden, that a line of mono- 
syllables is almost always harsh.^ This, with 
regard to our language, is evidently true, not 
because monosyllables cannot compose harmony, 
but because our monosyllables being of Teutonic 

1 " It is possible, I confess, thon^ it razely haj^jcns, that 
a verse of monosyllables may sound harmonioasly."— Dry^len's 
Works, ed. 1821, adv. 214. Johnson, speaking of Cowley, 
says : — His heroic lines are often formed of monosyllables ; 
but yet they are sometimes sweet and sonorous."— Johnson's 
Works, vii. 53. 
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original, or formed by contraction, commonlyj 
begin and end with consonants, as, 



Every lower foculty 



O/senUf whereby they hear, see^ smelly touch, taste J 

The difference of harmony arising principally 

from the collocation of vowels and consonants, 

will be sufficiently conceived by attending to the 

following passages : 

Immortal Amatant — — > there grows 

And floVrB aloft, shading the fount of life, 

And where the river of bliss throng midst of heav'n 

Rolls o'er Elysian fiov^rs her amber stream ; 

With these that never fade, the spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent lochs inwreath'd with learns.* 

The same comparison that I propose to be made 
between the fourth and sixth verses of this pas- 
sage, may be repeated between the last lines of the 
following quotations : 

Under foot the violet. 
Croons, and hyacinth, with rich in-lay 
Broidef'd the ground, more coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem.* 

Here in close recess, 
With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs, 
Espoused Eve first deck'd her nuptial bed ; 
And heaxfnly choirs the hymenean sung.* 

Milton, whose ear had been accustomed, not 
only to the music of the ancient tongues, which, 
however vitiated by our pronunciation, excel all 
that are now in use, but to the softness of the 
Italian, the most mellifluous of all modem poetry, 
seems fully convinced of the unfitness of our 

1 Paradise Lost, v. 410. 3 lb. iii. 353-361. * lb. iv. 700. 
* " Espoused Eve dech'd Jirst," etc.— lb. iv. 708. 
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'language for smooth yernfication, and is therefore 
pleased with an opportunity of callingf in a softer 
word to his assistance ; for this reason, and I 
believe for this only, he sometimes indulges 
himself in a long series of proper names, and 
introduces them where they add little but music 

^^ his poem. 

—- The richer seat 
Of Atabalipa, and yet onqxnl'd 
Guiana, whose great city Gerion's sons 
Call El Doradal 

The moo n T he Tuscan artist views 
At eyeninij^ from the top of Fesole 
Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands.' — — 

He has indeed been more attentive to his 
syllables than to his accents, and does not often 
offend by collisions of consonants, or openings of 
vowels upon each other, at least not more often 
than other writers who have had less important or 
complicated subjects to take off their care from 
the cadence of their lines. 
^ The great peculiarity of Milton's versification, 
compared with that of later poets, is the elision of 
one vowel before another, or the suppression of 
the last syllable of a word ending with a vowel, 
when a vowel begins the following word. As 

•— Knowledge 
Oppresses else with saifeit, and soon tnms 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind.' 

This licence, though now disused in English 
poetry, was practised by our old writers, and is 
allowed in many other languages ancient and 

1 Paradise Lost, xi. 408. * lb. i. 387. . ' /^. vii' 129. 
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modern, and therefore the critics on Paradise Lost 
have, without much deliberation, commended Mil- 
ton for continuing it. But one lang^uage cannot com- 
municate its rules to another. We have already 
tried and rejected the hexameter of the ancients, 
the double close of the Italians, and the Alexandrine 
of the French ; and the elision of vowels, however 
graceful it may seem to other nations, may be very 
unsuitable to the genius of the English tongue. 

There is reason to believe that we have negli- 
gently lost part of our vowels, and that the silent 
€ which our ancestors added to most of our mono- 
syllables, was once vocal. By this detruncatioiir 
of our syllables, our language is overstocked with 
consonants, and it is more necessary to add vowels 
to the beginning of words, than to cut them off 
from the end. 

Milton therefore seems to have somewhat mis- 
taken the nature of our language, of which the 
chief defect is ruggedness and asperity, and has 
left our harsh cadences yet harsher. But his 
elisions are not all equally to be censured ; in 
some syllables they may be allowed, and perhaps 
in a few may be safely imitated. The abscission 
of a vowel is undoubtedly vicious when it is 
strongly sounded, and makes, with its associate 
consonant, a full and audible syllable. 

What he gives, 

Spiritual, may to purest spirits be found, 
No ingrateful food, and food alike these pure 
Intelligential substances require. 

^ " Therefore what he gives. 
Whose praise be ever sung, to man in part 
%>iritnid," tXa.—Paradiu Lost, r. 404. 
I N 
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Fnrite,'^— "Hesperian fables tme. 
If tnie, here oniy^ and of delidoas taste.^ 

— — — Evening now approadi'd 
For ire have alto our erening and our mom.' 

Of guests he makes them slaves, 
Inhospita^iFy, and kills their infant notes.* 

And vital "Wirttte infos'd and vital warmth 
Throoghoot the fluid mass. * 

God made thee d choice his own, and of his own 
To serve him.8 

I believe every reader will agree, that in all 
those passages, though not equally in all, the 
music is injured, and in some the meaning ob- 
scured. There are other lines in which the vowel 
is cut ofiP, but it is so faintly pronounced in com- 
mon speech, that the loss of it in poetry is scarcely 
perceived ; and therefore such compliance with 
the measure may be allowed. 

Nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abomina^^, inutterad^ / and worse 
Than fables yet have feign'd ^ 

■ - ' From the shore 
They viewed the vast immensuia^/r abjrss.^ 

Impenetra^^, impal'd with circling fire.8 

To none communica^/^ in earth or heav'n.* 

Yet even these contractions increase the rough- 
ness of a language too rough already ; and though 
in long poems they may be sometimes sufifered, it 
never can be Baiulty to forbear them. 

I Paradise Lost, iv. 250. « lb. v. 627. « lb. xH. 167. 
* /*. vii. 236. ^ Ib.x. 766. « /5. ii 624. 

'/J.vii.2Xi. 8/J.ii.d47. ^i^. vii 124. 
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Milton frequently uses in his poems the h3rper- 
metrical or redundant line of eleven syllables. 

Thns it shall befall 
Him ivlio to worth in woman over-trust/i^ 
Lets her will rule ^ 

I also err'd in over modi admin* ^.* 

Verses of this kind occur almost in every page V 
but though they are not unpleasing or dissonant, 
they ought not to be admitted into heroic poetry, 
since the narrow limits of our language allow us 
no other distinction of epic and tragic measures, 
than is afforded by the liberty of changing at will 
the terminations of the dramatic lines, and bringing 
them by that relaxation of metrical rigour nearer 
to prose. — ^ 



No. 9a SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1751. 

In ten$a labor.— \iwa.^ 
What toil in slender things I 

[T is very difficult to write on the minuter 
parts of literature without £uling either 
to please or instruct. Too much nicety 
of detail disgusts the greatest part of 
readers, and to throw a multitude of particulars 
imder general heads, and lay down rules of exten- 
sive comprehension, is to common understandings 
of little use. They who undertake these subjects 
are therefore always in danger, as one or other 

^ Ib.ix. 1183. ^ Ib.ix. 1178. S Georg^t vr. 
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inconvenience arises to their imagination, of 
frighting us with nigged science, or amusing us 
with empty sound. 

In criticising the work of Milton, there is, indeed, 
opportunity to intersperse passages that can hardly 
£]iil to relieve the languors of attention ; and since 
in examining the variety and choice of the pauses 
with which he has diversified his numbers, it will 
be necessary to exhibit the lines in which they 
are to be found, perhaps the remarks may be well 
compensated by the examples, and the irksome- 
ness of grammatical (Usquisitions somewhat 
alleviated. 

Milton formed his scheme of versification by the 
poets of Greece and Rome, whom he proposed to 
himself for his models, so £su- as the difference of 
his language from theirs would permit the imita- 
tion. There are indeed many inconveniencies 
inseparable from our heroic measure compared 
with that of Homer and Virgil ; inconveniences, 
which it is no reproach to Milton not to 
have overcome, because they are in their own 
nature insuperable ; but against which he has 
struggled with so much art and diligence, that 
he may at least be said to have deserved 
success. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be con- 
sidered as consisting of fifteen syllables, so melo- 
diously disposed, that, as every one knows who has 
examined the poetical authors, very pleasing and 
sonorous lyric measures are formed from the 
fragments of the heroic. It is, indeed, scarce 
possible to break them in such a manner but that 
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inventas eham disjecti membra pc^ta} some harmony 
will still remain, and the due proportions of sound 
will alwa3rs be discovered. This measure there- 
fore allowed great variety of pauses, and great 
liberties of connecting one verse with another, 
because wherever the line was interrupted, either 
part singly was musical. But the ancients seem 
to have confined this privilege to hexameters ; for 
in their other measures, though longer than the 
English heroic, those who wrote after the refine- 
ments of versification, venture so seldom to change 
their pauses, that every variation may be supposed 
rather a compliance with necessity than the choice 
of judgment. 

Milton was constrained within the narrow 
limits of a measure not very harmonious in the 
utmost perfection ; the single parts, therefore, into 
which it was to be sometimes broken by pauses, 
were in danger of losing the very form of verse. 
This has, perhaps, notwithstanding all his care, 
sometimes happened.* 

1 Horace, i Satires^ iv. 62. 

" — the scattered poet's limbs it shows."— Francis. 

* " The Tariety of pauses so mnch boasted by the lovers of 
blank verse changes the measures of an Englidi poet to the 
periods of a declaimer ; and there are only a few skilful and 
happy readers of Milton who enable their audience to perceive 
where the lines end or begin. ' Blank verse/ said an ingenious 
critic, 'seems to be verse only to the eye.'"— Johnson's 
WorkSt vii. 141. Cowper thus critidses Johnson's criticism :— 
*' Was there ever anything so delightful as the music of the 
Paradise Lost / It is like that of a fine organ ; has the 
fullest and the deepest tones of majesty, with all the softness 
and elegance of the Dorian flute. Variety without end and never 
equalled unless perhaps by Virgil. Yet the Doctor has little 
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I As harmony is the end of poetical measures, no 
part of a verse ought to be so separated from the 
rest as not to remain still more harmonious than 
prose, or to show, by the disposition of the tones, 

l^^t it is part of a verse. This rule in the old 
hexameter mig^t be easily observed, but in 
English will very frequently be in danger of 
violation ; for the order and regularity of accents 
cannot well be perceived in a succession of fewer 
than three syllables, which will confine the English 

n^ocX to only five pauses ; it being supposed, that 
when he connects one line with another, he should 
never make a fuU pause at less distance than that 
of three syllables from the beginning or end of a 

l^^verse. 

That this rule should be universally and indis- 
pensably established, perhaps cannot be granted ; 
something may be allowed to variety, and some- 
thing to the adaptation of the numbers to the sub- 
ject ; but it will be found generally necessary, and 
the ear will seldom fail to suffer by its neglect. 

Thus when a single syllable is cut off from the 
rest, it must either be united to the line with which 
the sense connects it, or be sounded alone. If it 
be united to the other line, it corrupts its harmony ; 
if disjoined, it must stand alone, and with regard 
to music be superfluous ; for there is no harmony 

or nothing to say npon this copious theme, but talks some- 
thing about the unfitness t£ the English language for blank 
verse, and how apt it is, in the mouth of some leaders, to 
degenerate into declamation. Ohl I could thresh his old 
jacket, till I made his pension jingle in his pocket" — Southey 's 
Works of Cowpeft iii* 3x4* 
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in a angle sound, because it has no proportion toj 
another. 

Hypocrites austerely talk, 
Deftuning as impare what God declares 
Pure; and oommands to some, leaves hee to allA 

When two syllables likewise are abscinded from 
the rest, they evidently want some associate sounds 
to make them harmonious. 



Eyes- 



• more wakefal than to dronae, 
Chann'd with Arcadian pipe, the past'zal reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. MeanwhiU 
To re-salute the world with sacred light 
Leuoothea wak'd.S 

He ended, and the son gave signal high 
To the bright minister that watch'd : hehUw 
His trumpet* 

First in the east his glorious lamp was seen,' 
Regent of day ; and all th' horizon round 
Invested with bd|^ rays, jocund to run 
His kngitude throuj^ heav'n's high road ; the g/ray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc'd, 
Shedding sweet influence. 

The same defect is perceived in the following 

line, where the pause is at the second syllable 

from the beginning. 

The race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
Toiapiure till the savage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the muse defend 
Her son. So fail not thou, who thee implores.* 

1 Paradiu Lost, W. 744. * Ib.xL 13a * ^.xL 7a. 
4 " First in his east the glorious lamp was seen," etc.— A 
vii. 37a 8 lb. vii. 33. 
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When the pause £dl8 npoo the third syllaUe or 

the seventh, the hannony is better preserved ; but 

as the third and seventh are weak syllables, the 

period leaves the ear unsatisfied, and in ezpecta- 

^on of the remaining part of the verse. 

■He, with his hotrkl crew, 
Lay vaaqaished, rolling in the fiery gol^ 
Confounded though immortoA But his doom 
ReaeiVd him to more wrath ; for now the tiboog^ 
Both of lost haiqplness and lasting pain 
Tonnents hint}- 

God, — with frequent interoonxse, 
Thither will send his winged messengers 
On errands of supernal grace. So sung 
' The glorious train ascending.* 

' It may be, I think, established as a rule, that a 
pause which concludes a period should be made 
for the most part upon a strong syllable, as the 
fourth and sixth ; but those pauses which only 

\jBUspend the sense may be placed upon the weaker. 

Thus the rest in the third line of the first passage 

satisfies the ear better than in the fourth, and the 

close of the second quotation better than of the 

third. 

——The evil soon 



9 



Drawn badL,S redounded (as a flood) on those 
From whom it sprung; impossible to mix 
With blessedness. 

What we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prune, or prof^ or bind. 
One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild A 

I Paradise Lost, i. 51. * R. vii. 571. 

8 "Driv'n back," etc.— /5. vii. 57. This error is found in 
the first edition, and was left uncorrected in the subsequent 
ones. ^ Ib.ix. 209. 
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The paths and bow'rs doubt not bttt our joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness with ease as wide 
As we need walk, till younger hands exe long 
Assist HsX 

The rest in the fifth place has the same incon- 
venience as in the seventh and third, that the 
syllable is weak. 

Beast now with beast 'gan war, and fowl with fowl, 
And fish with fish, to grace the herb all leaving, 
Devoured each other : Nor stood much in awe 
Of man, but fled hiniy or with countenance grim, 
Glar'd on him passi m^* 

The noblest and most majestic pauses which own 
versification admits, are upon the fourth and sixth 
syllables, which are both strongly sounded in a 
pure and regular verse, and at either of which the 
line is so divided, that both members participate^ 
of harmony. 

But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of heaVn 
Shoots fax into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn : here nature first begins 
Her forthest veige, and chaos to retire.* 

But far above all others, if I can give any credit 
to my own ear, is the rest upon the sixth syllable, 
which, taking in a complete compass of sound, 
such as is sufficient to constitute one of our lyric 
measures, makes a full and solemn close. Some 
passages which conclude at this stop, I could never 
read without some strong emotions of delight or 
admiration. 

1 ** These paths," etc.— i^. ix. 244. * Jb,x. 7za 

s J}, it 1034. 
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Before the hills appeared or fountain flowed, 
Thoa with the eternal wisdom didst oonveiae,^ 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of the Almighty Father, pleas'd 
With thy celestial song. 

Or other worlds they seem'd, or happy isles, 
Like those Hesperian gardens fiun'd of old, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow'ry vaJes, 
Thrice happy ides 1 But who dwelt haq>py there. 
He stay'd not to iaqfure.* 

He blew 

His trumpet, heard in Oreb since, peihaps 
When God descended ; and perhaps, once more 
To sound at general doom.* 

If the poetry of Milton be examined, with 
regard to the pauses and flow of his verses into 
each other, it will appear, that he has performed 
ail that our language would admit ; and the com- 
parison of his numbers with those who have 
cultivated the same manner of writing, will shew 
that he excelled as much in the lower as the higher 
parts of his art, and that his skill in harmony was 
not less than his invention or his learning. 

I " Thou with eternal wisdom," etc—iJ. vii. 9. 
a lb. iii. 567. * Ib.Td. 73. 
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No. 93. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1751. 

Experiar quid conctdatitr in iUot 

Quorum Flaminia tegitur dnis atque Latina.—Jtpr.l 

More safely troth to nxgt lier claim presumes, 
On names now foond alone on books and tombs. 

[HERE are few books on which more 
time is spent by yowig students, than 
on treatises which deliver the characters 
of authors ; nor any which oftener de- 
ceive the expectation of the reader, or fill his mind 
with more opinions which the progress of his 
studies and the increase of his knowledge oblige 
him to resign. 

Baillet^ has introduced his collection of the de- 
cisions of the learned, by an eniuieration of the 
prejudices which mislead the critic, and raise the 
passions in rebellion against the judgment. His 
catalogue, though large, is imperfect; and who 
can hope to complete it ? The beauties of writing' 
have been observed to be often such as cannot in 
the present state of human knowledge be evinced 
by evidence, or drawn out into demonstrations ; 
they are therefore wholly subject to the imagina- 
tion, and do not force their effects upon a mind 
pre^xxnipied by unfavourable sentiments, nor 
overcome the counteracticm of a false principle or 
of stubborn partiality. ^ 

1 Jovenal, Satires, L lyo, 

S A French critic, bora 1649, died 1706. 
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To convince any man against his will is hard, 
but to please him against his will is justly pro- 
nounced by Dryden to be above the reach of 
human abilities.^ Interest and passion will hold 
out long against the closest siege of diagrams and 
syllogisms, but they are absolutely impregnable 
to imagery and sentiment ; and will for ever bid 
defiance to the most powerful strains of Virgil or 
Homer, though they may give way in time to the 
batteries of Euclid or Archimedes. 

In trusting therefore to the sentence of a critic, 
we are in danger not only from that vanity which 
exalts writers too often to the dignity of teaching 
what they are yet to learn, from that negligence 
which sometimes steals upon the most vigilant 
caution, and that fallibility to which the condition 
of nature has subjected every human understand- 
ing ; but from a thousand extrinsic and accidental 
causes, from every thing which can excite kindness 
or malevolence, veneration or contempt. 

Many of those who have determined with great 

1 " The first time (said Johnson) I was in company with 
Foote was at Fitzherbert's. Having no good opinion <^ the 
fellow, I was resolved not to be pleased ; and it is very diffi- 
enlt to please a man against his will. I went on eating my 
dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind him. But the 
dog was so very comical that I was obliged to lay down my 
knife and fork, throw myself back upon my chair, and fairly 
laugh it out." — Boswell's Johnson, iii. 69. Johnson in his 
L^fe of Coi^eve mentions a dedication of that poet, "in 
whidi he endeavours to reconcile the reader to that which 
found few friends among the audience. These apologies are 
always useless ; de gustibus non est disputandum ; men 
may be convinced, but they cannot be pleased against their 
wiU."— Johnson's Works, viii. 26. 
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boldness upon the various degrees of literary- 
merit, may be justly suspected of having passed 
sentence, as Seneca remarks of Claudius, 

Una tantutn parti audita, 
Scepe et nulla, 

without much knowledge of the cause before them : 
for it will not easily be imagined of Langbaine, 
Borrichius, or Rapin, that they had very accu- 
rately perused all the books which they praise or 
censure : or that, even if nature and learning had 
qualified them for judges, they could read for ever 
with the attention necessary to just criticisnu 
Such performances, however, are not wholly with- 
out their use ; for they are commonly just echoes 
to the voice of fame, and transmit the general 
suffrage of mankind when they have no particular 
motives to suppress it. 

Critics, like the rest of mankind, are very 
frequently misled by interest. The bigotry with 
which editors regard the authors whom they 
illustrate or correct, has been generally remarked^ 
Dryden was known to have written most of his 
critical dissertations^ only to recommend the work 
upon which he then happened to be employed ; 
and Addison is suspected to have denied the ex- 
pediency of poetical justice, because his own Cato 
was condemned to perish in a good cause.' 

There are prejudices which authors, not other- 

1 "Dryden may be properly considered as the father of 
English criticism, as the writer who first taught us to deter- 
mine upon principles the merit of composition."— Johnson's 
Works, vii. 30X. 

> In the Spectator, No. 40. *' Dennis charged the anthor 
of Cato with raising prejudices in his own fiftvoor by false 
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wise weak or corrupt, h«ve indulged without 
temple ; and perhaps some of them are so com- 
plicated with our natural affections, that they can- 
not easily be disentangled from the heart. Scarce 
any can hear with impartiality a comparison be- 
tween the writers of his own and another country ; 
and though it cannot, I think, be charged equally 
OD all nations, that they are Uinded with this 
literary patriotism, yet there are none that do not 
look upon their authors with the fondness of 
affinity, and esteem them as well for the place of 
their birth, as for their knowledge or their wit 
^^ere is, therefore, seldom much respect due to 
comparative criticism, when the competitors are of 
different countries, unless the judge is of a nation 
; equally indifferent to both. The Italians could 
not for a long time believe, that there was any 
learning beyond the mountains ; and the French 
seem generally persuaded, that there are no wits 
or reasoners equal to their own. I can scarcely 
conceive that if Scaliger had not considered him- 
self as allied to Virgil, by being bom in the same 
country, he would have found his works so much 
superior to those of Horner,^ or have thought the 

positions of preparatory critidsm, and with 'poisoning tbe 
town ' by contradicting in the Spectator the established niles 
of poetical justice, because his own hero, with all his virtues, 
was to foil before a tyrant. The fact is certain ; the motives 
we must guess." — ^Johnson's Works, vii. 433. 

I '^ I am informed by Mr. Langton that he was OfDcepreaent 
when tbe question of the comparative ezoeUence of Homer or 
Virgil was agitated between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Btirke ; and, 
to use Johnson's phrase, they ' talked their best ; ' Johnson 
for Homer, Burke for VirgiL"— Boswell's JohmoHt iiL 193. 
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controversy worthy of so much zeal, vehemence, 
and acrimony. 

There xs, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, 
by which it may be doubted whether it is any 
dishonour to be sometimes misguided. Criticism 
has so often given occasion to the envious and ill- 
natured of gratifying their malignity, that some 
have thought it necessary to recommend the virtue 
of candour without restriction, and to preclude all 
future liberty of censure. Writers possessed with 
this opinion are continually enforcing civility and 
decency, recommending to critics the proper diffi- 
dence of themselves, and inculcating the veneration » 
due to celebrated names. 

I am not of opinion that these professed enemies 
of arrogance and severity have much more benevo- 
lence of modesty than the rest of mankind ; or that 
they feel in their own hearts, any other intention 
than to distinguish themselves by their softness 
and delicacy. Some are modest because they are 
timorous, and some are lavish of praise because 
they hope to be repaid. 

There is indeed some tenderness due to living 
writers, when they attack none of those truths 
which are of importance to the happiness of man- 
kind, and have committed no other offence than 
that of betra3ring their own ignorsmce or dulness. 
I should think it cruelty to crush an insect who 
had provoked me only by buzzing in my ear ; and 
would not willingly interrupt the dream of harm- 
less stupidity, or destroy the jest which makes its 
author laugh. Yet I am far from thinking this 
tenderness universally necessary; for he that 
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writes may be considered as a kind oi genei 
challenger, whom every one has a right to attacl 
since he quits the common rank of life, steps fo 
ward beyond the list, and offers his merit to tl 

rpublic judgment. To conmience author is 1 
claim praise, and no man can justly aspire 1 

(^onour, but at the hazard of disgrace. 

But whatever be decided concerning oonten 
poraries, whom he that knows the treachery of tl: 
human heart, and considers how often we gratii 
our own pride or envy under the appearance < 
contending for elegance and propriety, will fin 
himself not much inclined to disturb : there ca 
surely be no exemptions pleaded to secure thei 
from criticism, who can no longer suffer by n 
proach, and of whom nothing now remains bi 
their ¥rritings and their names. Upon thea 
authors the critic is undoubtedly at full liberty t 
exercise the strictest severity, since he endangei 
only his own fame, and like i&ieas when he dre 
his sword in the infernal regions, encounters phai 
toms which cannot be wounded.^ He may indee 
pay some regard to established reputation ; but h 
can by that shew of reverence consult only his ow 
security, for all other motives are now at an enc 
The faults of a ¥rriter of acknowledged exce 
lence are more dangerous, because the influenc 
of his example is more extensive ; and the intere: 
of learning requires that they should be discovere 
and stigmatized, before they have the sanction < 
antiquity conferred up<Hi them, and become pn 
cedents of indisputable authority. 

1 JEneidf vi 390. 
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It has, indeed, been advanced bj Addison, a* 
one of the eharacteristicB of a true critic, that he 
points out beauties rather than &ultB.' But it is 
rather natural to a oian of learning and gEniua to 
apply himKlf chieSy to the study of writers who 
have more beauties than faults to be displayed : 
for the duty of criticism is neither to depredateT' 
nor dignify by partial representations, but to hold 
out (he light of leason, whatever it may discover ; 
and to promulgate the determinations of tmth, 
whatever she shall dictate. -* 

t "A Que critic ought to d«]l rather upon eKceUaticiei 
than iiuperfcctfoTU, to discover the concealed tcoaties di a 
writer, and commimiate to the world luchthinE^uucTOfth 
their obseivilioa."— ^p«(af«r, No. i}I. 
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No. I02. SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1751. 

Ipsa gtufqtu astiduo labtmtur Um^ora tnotu 
Nom stcus acjhtnum : neqtuenitn const stere fiunutL, 
Nee Uns hora poUst / std ut unda ifnpelUtur unda, 
Urgetmrquf prior vementi^ urgdgue prior em^ 
Tempora sic fugfunt parittr, pariterqtu segtmntttr, 

— Orm.! 
With ooostant motion as the moments glide, 
Behold in rnnning life the rolling tide 1 
For none can stem by art, or stop by pow'r, 
The flowing ocean, or the fleeting hour : 
But wave by wave pnrsa'd arrives on shore, 
And each impell'd behind impels before : 
So time on time revolving we descry ; 
So minutes follow, and so minutes fly. — Elph ih stow. 

[IFE," says Seneca, " is a voyage, in the 
progress of which we are perpetually 
changring our scenes : we first leave 
childhood behind us, then youth, then 
" the years of ripened manhood, then the better and 
** more pleasing part of old age." The perusal of 
this passage having incited in me a train of reflec- 
tions on the state of man, the incessant fluctuation 
of his wishes, the gradual change of his disposition 
to all external objects, and the thoughtlessness 
with which he floats along the stream of time, I 
sunk into a slumber amidst my meditations, and, 
on a sudden, found my ears filled with the tiimult 
of labour, the shouts of alacrity, the shrieks of 
alarm, the whistle of winds, and the dash of waters. 
My astonishment for a time repressed my 
1 Metamorphoses xv. 179. 
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curiosity ; but soon recovering myself so £ar as to 
inquire whither we were going, and what was the 
cause of such clamour and confusion, I was told 
that we were launching out into the ocean oftif^; 
that we had already passed the straits of infancy 
in which multitudes had perished, some by the 
weakness and fragility of tiieir vessels, and more 
by the folly, perverseness, or negligence, of those 
who undertook to steer them ; and that we were 
now on the main sea, abandoned to the winds and 
billows, without any other means of security than 
the care of the pilot, whom it was always in our 
power to choose among great niunbers that offered 
their direction and assistance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerness ; 
and first turning my eyes behind me, saw a stream 
flowing through flowery islands, which every one 
that sailed along seemed to behold with pleasure ; 
but no sooner touched, than the current, which, 
though not noisy or turbulent, was yet irresistible, 
bore him away. Beyond these islands all was 
darkness, nor could any of the passengers describe 
the shore at which he first embarked. 

Before me, and on each side, was an expanse of 
waters violently agitated, and covered with so 
thick a mist, that the most perspicacious eye 
could see but a little way. It appeared to be full 
of rocks and whirlpools, for many sunk unex- 
pectedly while they were courting the gale with 
full sails, and insulting those whom they had left 
behind. So numerous, indeed, were the dangers, 

' 1 " On life's yast ocean drvenely ve sail." 

—Pope, Ettay on Man, ii 107. 
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and so thick the darkness, that no caution coul< 
confer security. Yet there were many, who, bj 
false intelligence, betrayed ^their followers int( 
whirlpools, or by violence pushed those whon 
they found in liieir way against the rocks. 

The current was invariable and insurmountable 
but though it was impossible to sail against it, oi 
to return to the place that was once passed, 3Wt i 
was not so violent as to allow no opportunities fai 
dexterity or courage, since, though none couI< 
retreat back from danger, yet they mig^ht oftei 
avoid it by oblique direction. 

It was, however, not very common to steer witl 
much care or prudence ; for by some universa 
infia,tuation, every man appeared to think himsel 
safe, though he saw his consorts every moment 
sinking round him ; and no sooner had th< 
waves closed over them, than their £ate and 
their misconduct were forgotten ; the voyage was 
pursued with the same jocund confidence ; evex^ 
man congratulated himself upon the soundness oJ 
his vessel, and believed himself able to stem the 
whirlpool in which his friend was swallowed, oi 
glide over the rocks on which he was dashed : noi 
was it often observed that the sight of a wreck 
made any man change his course : If he tume(] 
aside for a moment, he soon forgot the rudder 
and left himself again to the disposal oi 
chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indifie- 
rence, or from weariness of their present condition ; 
for not one of those who thus rushed upon 
destruction, failed, when he was sinking, to call 
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loudly upon his associates for that help which 
could not now be given him ; and many spent 
their last moments in cautioning others against 
the folly by which they were intercepted in the 
midst of their course. Their benevolence was 
sometimes praised, but their admonitions were 
unregarded. 

The vessels in which we had embarked 
being confessedly unequal to the turbulence of 
the stream of life, were visibly impaired in the 
course of the voyage ; so that every passenger 
was certain, that how long soever he might, by 
favourable accidents, or by incessant vigilance, be 
preserved, he must sink at last. 

This necessity of perishing might have been 
expected to sadden the gay, and intimidate the 
daring, at least to keep the melancholy and 
timorous in perpetual torments, and hinder them 
from any enjoyment of the varieties and g^tifica- 
tions which nature offered them as the solace of 
their labours ; yet, in effect, none seemed less to 
expect destruction than those to whom it wag 
most dreadful ; they all had the art of conceal- 
ing their danger from themselves ; and those who 
knew their inability to bear the sight of the 
terrors that embarrassed their way, took care 
never to look forward, but found some amusement 
for the present moment, and generally enter- 
tained themselves by pla3ring with Ifo^f who wa8 
the constant associate of the voyage of life. 

Yet all that Ifop€ ventured to promise, even to 
those whom she favoured most, was, not that they 
should escape, but that they should sink last ; and 
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wita this promise everyone was satisfied, thong 
he laughed at the rest for seeming to believe i 
Hcp4f indeed, apparently mocked the credulit 
of her companions ; for, in proportion, as thei 
vessels grew leaky, she redoubled her assurance 
of safety ; and none were more busy in makin; 
provisions for a long vo}rage, than they whom a] 
but themselves saw likely to perish soon b; 
irreparable decay. 

In the midst of the current of life was the gui 
of Intemperance f a dreadful whirlpool, intersperse* 
with rocks, of which the pointed crag^ were con 
cealed under water, and the tops covered wit! 
herbage, on which Eas^ spread couches of repose 
and with shades, where Pleasure warbled the song 
of invitation. Within sight of these rocks al 
who sailed on the ocean of life must necessarilj 
pass. Reason^ indeed, was always at hand to steei 
the passengers through a narrow outlet by whidi 
Ihey might escape ; but very few could, by hei 
entreaties or remonstrances, be induced to put the 
rudder into her hand, without stipulating that she 
should approach so near unto the rocks oi Pleasure^ 
that they might solace themselves with a short 
enjoyment of that delicious region, after which 
they always determined to pursue their course 
without any other deviation. 

Reason was too often prevailed upon so izx by 
these promises, as to venture her charge within 
the eddy of the gulf of Intemperance^ where, in- 
deed, the circumvolution was weak, but yet inter- 
rupted the course of the vessel, and drew it, by 
insensible rotations, towards the centre. She then 
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repented her temerity, and with all her force 
endeavoured to retreat ; but the draught of the 
gulf was generally too strong to be overcome ; and 
the passenger, having danced in circles with a 
pleasing and giddy velocity, was at last over- 
whelmed and lost. Those few whom Reason was 
able to extricate, generally suffered so many 
shocks upon the points which shot out from the 
rocks of Pleasure ^ that they were unable to continue 
their course with the same strength and facility as 
before, but floated along timorously and feebly, 
endangered by every breeze, and shattered by 
every ruffle of the water, till they sunk, by slow 
degrees, after long struggles, and innumerable 
expedients, always repining at their own folly, 
and warning others against the first approach of 
the gulf of Intemperance, 

There were artists who professed to repair the 
breaches and stop the leaks of the vessels which 
had been shattered on the rocks of Pleasure, 
Many appeared to have great confidence in their 
skill, and some, indeed, were preserved by it 
from sinking, who had received only a single 
blow ; but I remarked that few vessels lasted 
long which had been much repaired, nor was 
it found that the artists themselves continued 
afloat longer than those who had least of 
their assistance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of 
life, the cautious had above the negligent, was 
that they sunk later, and more suddenly ; for 
they passed forward till they had sometimes seen 
all those in whose company they had issued from 
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the straits of infency, perish in the way, and at 
last were overset by a cross breeze, without the 
toil of resistance, or the anguish of expectation. 
But such as had often fallen against the rocks of 
Pleasure^ commonly subsided by sensible degrees, 
contended long with the encroaching waters, and 
harrassed themselves by labours that scarce ITope 
herself could flatter with success. 

As I was looking upon the various fate of 
the multitude about me, I was suddenly alarmed 
with an admonition from some unknown Power, 
" Gaze not idly upon others when thou thyself 
" art sinking. Whence is this thoughtless 
** tranquillity, when thou and they are equally 
" endangered ? " I looked, and seeing the gulf of 
Intemperance before me, started and awaked. 
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No. no. SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1751. 

At nobis vita dominum qtuerentibus unum 

Lux iter est^ et clara dies^ et gratia simpUx. 

Spent sequimur, gradimurqueftd€,fruitnurqtufuturis. 

Ad quae non veniunt praesentis gaudia vitoe^ 

Nee curruntparitercaptat et capienda voluptas. 

— ^Prudxmtxus. 

We throogfa this maze of life one Lord obey ; 
Whose light and grace unerring lead the way. 
By hope and faith secure of future bliss, 
Gladly the joys of present life we miss ; 
For bafBed mortals still attempt in vain, 
Present and future bliss at once to gain. — ^F. Lswis. 

I HAT to please the Lord and Father of 
the universe, is the supreme interest of 
created and dependent beings, as it 
is easily proved, has been universally 
confessed ; and since all rational agents are con- 
scious of having neglected or violated the duties 
prescribed to them, the fear of being rejected, or 
punished by God, has always burdened the human 
mind. The expiation of crimes, and renovation 
of the forfeited hopes of divine favour, therefore 
constitute a large part of every religion. 

The various methods of propitiation, and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have dictated, or artifice 
and interest tolerated in the different parts of the 
world, however they may sometimes reproach or 
degrade humanity, at least shew the general con- 
«ent of all ages and nations in their opinion of the 
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placability of the divine nature. That God will 
forgive, may, indeed, be established as the first 
and fundamental truth of religion : for, though 
the knowledge of his existence is the origin of 
philosophy, yet, without the belief of his mercy, 
it would have little influence upon our moral con- 
duct. There could be no prospect of enjoying the 
protection or regard of him, whom the least devia- 
tion from rectitude made inexorable for ever; 
and every man would naturally withdraw his 
thoughts from the contemplation of a Creator, 
whom he must consider as a governor too pure to 
be pleased, and too severe to be pacified ; as an 
enemy infinitely wise, and infinitely powerful, 
whom he could neither deceive, escape, nor resist 

Where there is no hope, there can be no 
endeavour. A constant and imfailing obedience 
is above the reach of terrestrial diligence ; and 
therefore the progress of life could only have been 
the natural descent of negligent despair from 
crime to crime, had not the universal persuasion 
of forgiveness, to be obtained by proper means of 
reconciliation, recalled those to the paths of virtue 
whom their passions had solicited aside ; and 
animated to new attempts, and firmer persever- 
ance, those whom difficulty had discouraged, or 
negligence surprised. 

In times and regions so disjoined from each 
other, that there can scarcely be imagined any 
communication of sentiments either by conmierce 
or tradition, has prevailed a general and uniform 
expectation of propitiating God by corporal 
austerities, of anticipating his vengeance by 
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voluntary inflictions, and appeasing his justice 
by a speedy and cheerful submission to a less 
penalty, when a greater is incurred. 

Incorporated minds will always feel some incli- 
nation towards exterior acts and ritual observances. 
Ideas not represented by sensible objects are fleet- 
ing, variable, and evanescent. We are not able to 
judge of the degree of conviction which operated 
at any particular time upon our own thoughts, but 
as it is recorded by some certain and definite 
effect. He that reviews his life in order to deter- 
mine the probability of his acceptance with God, 
if he could once establish the necessary proportion 
between crimes and sufferings, might securely rest 
upon his performance of the expiation ; but while 
safety remains the reward only of mental purity, 
he is always afraid lest he should decide too soon 
in his own favour, lest he should not have felt the 
pangs of true contrition ; lest he should mistake 
satiety for detestation, or imagine that his passions 
are subdued when they are only sleeping. 

From this natural and reasonable diffidence 

arose, in humble and timorous piety, a disposition 

to confound penance with repentance, to repose on 

human determinations, and to receive from some 

judicial sentence the stated and regular assignment 

of reconciliatory pain.^ We are never willing to 

^ " There is ono side (said Johnson) on which a good man 
mis^t be persuaded to embrace the Roman Catholic religion. 
A good man of a timoroos disposition, in great doubt of his ac- 
ceptance with God, and pretty credulous, might be glad to be 
of a chureh where there are so many helps to get to Heaven. 
I would be a Papbt if I could. I have fear enough ; but an 
obstinate rationality preventwme."— Boftwell's^Mwf^ii, ir. 289. 
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be without resource : we seek in the know- 
ledge of others a succour for our own ignorance, 
and are ready to trust any that will undertake 
to direct us when we have no confidence in 
ourselves. 

This desire to ascertain by some outward marks 
the state of the soul, and this willingness to calm 
the conscience by some settled method, hkve pro- 
duced, as they are diversified in their effects by 
various tempers and principles, most of the disqui- 
sitions and rules, the doubts and solutions, that 
have embarrassed the doctrine of repentance, and 
perplexed tender and flexible minds with innumer- 
able scruples concerning the necessary measures 
of sorrow, and adequate degrees of self-abhor- 
rence ; and these rules corrupted by fraud, or de- 
based by credulity, have, by the common resiliency 
of the mind fi-om one extreme to another, incited 
others to an open contempt of all subsidiary or- 
dinances, all prudential caution, and the whole 
discipline of r^^lated piety.^ 

Repentance, however difficult to be practised, 
is, if it be explained without superstition, easily 
understood. " Repentance is the relinquishment 
of any practice, from the conviction that it has 
offended God." Sorrow and fear, and anxiety, are 
properly not parts, but adjuncts of repentance ; 
yet they are too closely connected with it to be 

1 " Johnson himself was in a dignified manner a Methodist. 
In his RambUr, No. no, he mentions with respect, 'the 
whole discipline of zegulated piety ; ' and in his Prayers and 
Meditations many instances occur of his anxious examination 
into his spiritual state." — ^Boswell's fohnson i. 458, note 3. 
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easily separated ; for they not only mark its. 
sincerity, but promote its efficacy. 

No man commits any act of negligence or ob- 
stinacy, by which his safety or happiness in this 
world is endangered, without feeling the pungency 
of remorse. He who is fully convinced, that he 
suffers by his own failure, can never forbear to 
trace back his miscarriage to its first cause, to 
image to himself a contrary behaviour, and to 
form involuntary resolutions against the like fault, 
even when he knows that he shall never again 
have the power of committing it. Danger, con- 
sidered as imminent, naturally produces such 
trepidations of impatience as leave all human 
means of safety behind them : he that has once 
caught an alarm of terror, is every moment seized 
with useless anxieties, adding one security to 
another, trembling with sudden doubts, and dis- 
tracted by the perpetual occurrence of new ex- 
pedients. If, Uierefore, he whose crimes have 
deprived him of the favour of God, can reflect 
upon his conduct, without disturbance, or can at 
will banish the reflection : if he who considers 
himself as suspended over the abyss of eternal 
perdition only by the thread of life, which must 
soon part by its own weakness, and which the 
wing of every minute may divide, can cast his 
eyes round him without shuddering with horror, 
or panting for security^ ; what can he judge of 

1 In almost all the edidons of the ^M^Zrr these words are 
absurdly printed ''panting with secority." I have folUnrod 
the nrnkag ti the first editioo. For the same gloomy view 
of life and desth, see Johnson's talk at Ptenbrohe Colb|B, 
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himself, but that he is not yet awakened to suffi- 
cient conviction, since every loss is more lamented 
than the loss of the divine &vour, and every 
danger more dreadful than the danger of final 
condemnation ? 

Retirement from the cares and pleasures of the 
world has been often recommended as useful to re- 
pentance. This at least is evident, that every one 
retires, whenever ratiocination and recollection are 
required on other occasions ; and surely the re- 
trospect of life, the disentanglement of actions 
complicated with innumerable circumstances, and 
diffused in various relations, the discovery of the 
primary movements of the heart, and the extirpa* 
tion of lusts and appetites deeply rooted and 
widely spread, may be allowed to demand some 
secession from sport and noise, and business and 
folly. Some suspension of common a£fairs, some 
pause of temporal pain and pleasure, is doubtless 
necessary to him that deliberates for eternity, who 
16 forming the only plan in which miscarriage can- 
not be repaired, and examining the only question 
in which mistake cannot be rectified. 

Austerities and mortifications are means by 
which the mind is invigorated and roused, by 
which the attractions of pleasure are interrupted, 
and the chains of sensuality are broken. It is 
observed by one of the fathers, that "he who 
restrains himself in the use of things lawful, 
will never encroach upon things forbidden.** 

Oxford, in the last year of his life (June 12, 1784. — Boswell's 
Johnson, iv. 299), when " he acknowledged with a look of 
horror that he was much oppressed by the fear of death." 
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Abstinence, if nothing more, is, at least, a cautious 
retreat from the utmost veige of permission, and 
confers that security which cannot be reasonably 
hoped by him that dares always to hover over the 
precipice of destruction, or delights to approach 
the pleasures which he knows it &tal to partake. 
Austerity is the proper antidote to indulgence^ ; 
the diseases of mind as well as body are cured by 
contraries, and to contraries we should readily 
have recourse, if we dreaded guilt as we dread 
pain. 

The completion and sum of repentance is a 
change of life. That sorrow which dictates no 
caution, that fear which does not quicken our 
escape, that austerity which &ils to rectify our 
affections, are vain and unavailing. But sorrow 
and terror must naturally precede reformation ; 
for what other cause can produce it ? He, there- 
fore, that feels himself alarmed by his conscience, 
anxious for the attainment of a better state, and 
afflicted by the memory of his past faults, may 
justly conclude, that the great work of repentance 
is begun, and hope by retirement and prayer, the 

^ This paper was published on Saturday in Passion Week. 
Johnson was accustomed to practise ** austerities " at this 
season ; thus Boswell records on Good Friday, 1775 : — *' I 
observed that he fasted so very strictly that he did not even 
taste bread, and took no milk with his tea." — Boswell's 
fohnson, ii. 352. Imlac in Rasselas (ch. 47) says :— " Morti- 
fication is not virtuous in itself, nor has any other use but 
that it disengages us from the allurements of sense. In 
the state of future perfection to which we all aspire there 
will be pleasure without danger, and security without 
restraint" 
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natural and religious means of strengthening his 

conyiction, to impress upon his mind such a sense 

of the divine presence, as may overpower the 

blandishments of secular delights, and enable him 

to advance from one degree of holiness to another, 

till death shall set him free from doubt and contest, 

misery and temptation. 

VThat better can we do than prostrate falll> 
Before him reverent ; and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign'd and humiliation meek ? 
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Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est. 

— Juv.a 
——"When man's life is in debate. 
The judge can ne'er too long deliberate.— DxTDSir. 

lOWER and superiority are so flattering 

and delightful, that, fraught with temp- 

tation and exposed to danger as they 

are, scarcely any virtue is so cautious, 

or any prudence so timorous, as to decline them.* 

Even those that have most reverence for the laws 

1 " What better can we do than to the place 

Repairing where he judg'd us, prostrate fall," ete. 

—Paradise Lost, x. X087. 
t Juvenal, Satires, vi. 220. 

I "There are few minds," wrote Johnson, "to which 
tyranny is not delightful ; power is nothing but as it is felt, 
and the delight of superiority is proportionate to the resistanoe 
overcouM." — Piozxi Letters, ii. 67. 
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of right, are pleased with shewing that not fear, 
but choice, regulates their behaviour ; and would 
be thought to comply, rather than obey. We love 
to overlook the boundaries which we do not wish 
to pass ; and, as the Roman satirist remarks, he 
that has no design to take the life of another, is 
yet glad to have it in his hands.^ 

From the same principle, tending yet more to 
degeneracy and corruption, proceeds the desire of 
investing lawful authority with terror, and govern- 
ing by force rather than persuasion. Pride is un- 
willing to believe the necessity of assigning any 
other reason than her own will ; and would rather 
maintain the most equitable claims by violence 
and penalties, than descend from the dignity of 
command to dispute and expostulation. 

It may, I think, be suspected, that this political 
arrogance has sometimes found its way into legis- 
lative assemblies, and mingled with deliberations 
upon property and life. A slight perusal of the 
laws by which the measures of vindictive and 
coercive justice are established, will discover so 
many disproportions between crimes and punish- 
ments, such capricious distinctions of guilt, and 
such confusion of remissness and severity, as can 
scarcely be believed to have been produced by 
public wisdom, sincerely and calmly studious of 
public happiness. 

1 " Et qni nolnnt ocddere qoemquam 

Posse Tolnnt." — ^Juvenal, Sattrts, x. 96. 

*' All wish the dire prerogative to kill ; 
Even they wonld have the power who want the Mrill." 

— DSTDSM. 
I P 
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The learned, the judicious, the pious Boerfaaavc 
relates, that he never saw a criminal dragged tc 
execution without asking himself, "Who know) 
" whether this man is not less culpable than me ? *'- 
On the days when the prisons of this city ari 
emptied into the grave,' let every spectator of thi 
dreadful procession put the same question to hit 
own heart. Few among those that crowd in 
thousands to the legal massacre, and look witli 
carelessness, perhaps with triumph, on the utmost 
exacerbations of human misery, would then b< 
able to return without horror and dejection. F<»r 
who can congratulate himself upon a life paasec 
without some act more mischievous to the peac4 
or prosperity of others, than the theft of a piece 
of money ? 

It has been always the practice, when an] 
particular species of robbery becomes prevalent 
and common, to endeavour its supjM'ession b] 
capital denunciations. Thus one generation o 

1 Johnson thus recounts this anecdote in his Life of Boer 
haave : — ** When he heard of a criminal condenaned to di< 
he used to think, ' Who can tell whether this man is no) 
better than I ; or, if I am better, it is not to be ascribed t( 
myself, but to the goodness of God ? ' " — ^Johnson's Works 
vi. 291. Romilly, writing in the year 1783, says: — **Tht 
laws of our country may indeed be said to be wiitte n in 
blood ; and we may almost apply to ourselves the words d 
Montaigne, ' II n'est si homme de bien qu'il mette A I'exaiBeii 
des loix toutes ses actions et pensfes, qui ne soit pendabk 
dix fois en sa vie." — JJ/g 0/ Romilly ^ ed. 1S40, 1. 279. 

3 Fielding, in his Enquiry into the Causes of the LaU 
Increase of Robbers, published in 1752, describes how " man^ 
cart-loads of our fellow-creatures axe once in six weeks carrief 
to slaui^iter."— Fielding's Works, ed. x8o6, z. 467. 
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male£Eu:ton is commonly cut ofiP, and their 
successors are frigfhted into new expedients ; the 
art of thievery is augmented with greater variety 
of fraud, and subtilized to higher degrees of 
dexterity, and more occult methods of conveyance. 
The law then renews the pursuit in the heat of 
anger, and overtakes the offender again with 
death. By this practice, capital inflictions are 
multiplied, and crimes, very different in their 
degrees of enormity, are equally subjected to the 
severest punishment that man has the power of 
exercising upon man. 

The lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to estimate 
the malignity of an offence, not merely by the 
loss or pain which single acts may produce, but 
by the general alarm and anxiety arising firom the 
fear of mischief, and insecurity of possession : he 
therefore exercises the right which societies are 
supposed to have over the lives of those that 
compose them, not simply to punish a transgres- 
sion, but to maintain order, and preserve quiet ; 
he enforces those laws with severity that are most 
in danger of violation, as the commander of a 
garrison doubles the guard on that side which is 
threatened by the enemy. 

This method has been long tried, but tried with 
so little success, that rapine and violence are 
hourly increasing, ytX few seem willing to despair 
of its efficacy,^ and of those who employ Uieir 

1 Romilly sixtjr-seven ytan later brooght i* a BOl to 
repeal the Act of William UL, wliicb paDishe(l«hop lifting 
with death. " I notioed," he says, ** the bad eSsota prodnoed 
by frequent esoecationa, particnlarly in the case of ia^nscis 
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Speculations upon the present corruption of t 
people, some propose the introduction of mc 
horrid, lingering, and terrific punishments : soi 
are inclined to accelerate the executions ; some 
discourage pardons ; ^ and all seem to think tt 

For that crime the sentence was seldom remitted ; and y 
under this excessive severity, the crime was rapidly incre; 
ing. . . A week ago two women were hanged in Lond 
for forgery ; and on this day [Feb. 25, 1818] two boys wi 
to have been executed for the same crime, and were saved 
a discovery made only two days ago that they had be 
employed to commit the o£knce by a villain, who afterwai 
gave information against them, and caused them to be app 
hended." — U/e ofRomilly^ iiL 332. 

1 " Here therefore I beg to direct m3rself only to th< 
persons who are within the reach of His Majesty's saa 
ear. . . I hope too much good nature will transport 
nobleman so for as it once did a clergyman in Scotland, wl 
in the fervour of his benevolence, prayed to God that he woi 
graciously be pleased to pardon the poor devil. To speak 4 
fairly and honestly, though mercy may appear more amiable 
a magistrate, severity is a more wholesome virtue. . . . 1 
danger and certainty of destruction are very different obje< 
and strike the mind with different degrees of force. It is 
the very nature of hope to be sanguine, and it will der 
more encouragement from one pardon than diffidence & 
twenty executions. . . . The execution should be as soon 
possible after the commission and conviction of the crin 
for if this be of an atrocious kind, the resentment of max^ 
being warm would pursue the criminal to his last end, a 

> all pity for the offender would be lost in detestation of 

offence. . . . Suppose then that the court at the C 

f ' Bailey was at the end of the trials to be adjourned during f 4 

days; that against the adjournment day a gallows n 

J erected in the area before the court ; that the criminals w 

: all brought down on that day to receive sentence ; and tl 

this was executed the very moment after it was pronouns 
in the sight and presence of the judges." — ^Fielding's War 
2C 45«, 465. 
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lenity has given confidence to wickedness, and 
that we can only be rescued from the talons of 
robbery by inflexible rigour, and sanguinary 
justice. 

Yet since the right of setting an uncertain and 
arbitrary value upon life has been disputed, and 
since experience of past times g^ves us little 
reason to hope that any reformation will be 
effected by a periodical havoc of our fellow-beings, 
perhaps it will not be useless to consider what 
consequences might arise from relaxations of the 
law, and a more rational and equitable adaptation 
of penalties to offences. 

Death is, as one of the ancients observes, rh t&v 
^o€ep&v ^otepwTaTOVf of dreadful things the most 
dreadful ; an evil, beyond which nothing can be 
threatened by sublunary power, or feared from 
human enmity or vengeance. This terror should, 
therefore, be reserved as the last resort of authority, 
as the strongest and most operative of prohibitory 
sanctions, and placed before the treasure of life, 
to g^ard from invasion what cannot be restored. 
To equal robbery with murder is to reduce murder 
to robbery, to confound in common minds the 
gradations of iniquity, and incite the commission 
of a greater crime to prevent the detection of a 
less. If only murder were punished with death, 
very few robbers would stain their hands in blood ; 
but when, by the last act of cruelty, no new 
danger is incurred, and greater security may be 
obtained, upon what principle shall we bid them 
forbear ? 

It may be urged, that the sentence is often 
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mitigated to simple robbery ; but surely this is to 
confess that our laws are unreasonable in our own 
opinion ; and, indeed, it may be observed, that 
all but murderers have, at their last hour, the 
common sensations of mankind pleading in their 
favour. 

From this conviction of the inequality of the 
punishment to the offence, proceeds the frequent 
solicitation of pardons. They who would rejoice 
at the correction of a thief, are yet shocked at the 
thought of destro3ring him. His crime shrinks to 
nothing, compared with his misery ; and severity 
defeats itself by exciting pity.^ 

The gibbet, indeed, certainly disables those 
who die upon it from infesting the community ; 
but their death seems not to contribute more to 
the reformation of their associates, than any other 
method of separation. A thief seldom passes 
much of his time in recollection or anticipation, 
but from robbery hastens to riot, and from riot to 
robbery ; nor, when the grave closes on his com- 
panion, has any other care than to find another. 

The frequency of capital punishments, therefore, 

1 " To unite the ideas of death and shame is not so easy a: 
may be imagined ; all ideas of the latter being absorbed bji 
the former. To prove this, I will appeal to any man whc 
hath seen an execution, or a procession to an execution ; le 
him tell me when he hath be held a poor wretch bound in i 
cart, just on the verge of eternity, all pale and trembling witt 
his approaching fate, whether the idea of shame hath evei 
intruded on his mind? . . . No good mind can avoid 
compassionating a set of wretches who axe put to death w< 
know not why, unless, as it almost appears, to make i 
holiday for, and to entertain, the mob." — Fielding': 
Works, X. 462-3. 
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rarely hinders the commission of a crime, but 
naturally and commonly prevents its detection, 
and is, if we proceed only upon prudential 
principles, chiefly for that reason to be avoided. 
Whatever may be urged by casuists or politicians, 
the greater part of mankind, as they can never 
think that to pick the pocket and to pierce the 
heart is equally criminal, will scarcely believe 
that two malefactors so different in guilt can be 
justly doomed to the same punishment : nor is 
the necessity of submitting the conscience to 
human laws so plainly evinced, so clearly stated, 
or so generally allowed, but that the pious, the 
tender, and the just, will always scruple to concur 
with the conmiunity in an act which their private 
judgment cannot approve. 

He who knows not how often rigorous laws 
produce total impunity, and how many crimes are 
concealed and forgotten for fear of hurrying the 
offender to that state in which there is no re- 
pentance, has conversed very little with mankind. 
And whatever epithets of reproach or contempt 
this compassion may incur from those who con- 
found cruelty with firmness, I know not whether 
any wise man would wish it less powerful, or less 
extensive. 

If those whom the wisdom of our laws has con- 
demned to die, had been detected in their rudi- 
ments of robbery, they might, by proper discipline 
and useful labour, have been disentangled from 
their habits, tiiey might have escaped all the 
temptation to subsequent crimes, and passed 
their days in reparation and penitence ; and 
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detected they might all have been, had the 
prosecutors been certain that their lives would 
have been spared. I believe, every thief will 
confess, that he has been more than once seized 
and dismissed ; and that he has sometimes 
ventured upon capital crimes, because he knew, 
that those whom he injured would rather connive 
at 'his escape, than cloud their minds with the 
horrors of his death. 

All laws against wickedness are ineffectual, 
unless some will inform, and some will prose- 
cute ; but till we mitigate the penalties for mere 
violations of property, information will always be 
hated, and prosecution dreaded. The heart of a 
good man cannot but recoil at the thought of 
punishing a slight injury with death ; especially 
when he remembers that the thief might have 
procured safety by another crime, from which he 
was restrained only by his remaining virtue. 

The obligations to assist the exercise of public 
justice are indeed strong ; but they will certainly 
be overpowered by tenderness for life. What is 
punished with severity contrary to our ideas of 
adequate retribution, will be seldom discovered ; 
and multitudes will be suffered to advance from 
crime to crime, till they deserve death, because 
if they had been sooner prosecuted, they would 
have suffered death before they deserved it. 

This scheme of invigorating the laws by re- 
laxation, and extirpating wickedness by lenity, is 
so remote from common practice, that I might 
reasonably fear to expose it to the public, could 
}t be supported only by my own observations : 
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I shall) therefore, by ascribing it to its author, 
Sir Thomas More,^ endeavour to procure it that 
attention, which I wish always paid to prudence, 
to justice, and to mercy. 



No. 121. TUESDAY, MAY 14, 1751. 

O tmitatoreSf seroutn pecus I — HoR.* 

Away, ye imitators, servile herd ! — Elphinston. 

HAVE been informed by a letter from 
one of the universities, that among the 
youth from whom the next swarm of 
reasoners is to learn philosophy, and 
the next flight of beauties to hear elegies and 
sonnets, there are many, who, instead of endeavour- 
ing by books and meditation to form their own 
opinions, content themselves with the secondary 

knowledge which a convenient bench in a coffee- 

• 

1 Johnson refers, I think, to the following passage in 
Utopia^ in the chapter on slaves: — "For the most part, 
slavery is the punishment even of the greatest crimes ; for as 
that is no less terrible to the criminals themselves than death, 
so they think the preserving them in a state of servitude is 
more for the interest of the commonwealth than killing them 
. . , But those who bear their punishment patiently, and 
are so much wrought on by that pressure that lies so hard on 
them that it appears they are really more troubled for the 
crimes they have committed than for the miseries they su£kr, 
are not out of hope but that at last either the Prince will, by 
his jxerogative, or the people by their intercession, restoce 
them again to their liberty, or at least very much mitigate 
their slavery.' — Ideal CommonweaUhs, ed. by H. Morley, 
page 133. 

s Horaoe, x Epistles^ xiz. 19. 
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bouse can supply^ ; and without any examination 
or distinction, adopt the criticisms and remarks, 
which happen to drop from those who have risen, 
by merit or fortune, to reputation and authority. 

These humble retailers of knowledge my corre- 
spondent stigmatizes with the name of Echoes ; 
and seems desirous that they should be made 
ashamed of lazy submission, and animated to 
attempts after new discoveries, and original 
sentiments. 

It is very natural for young men to be vehement, 
acrimonious, and severe. For, as they seldom 
comprehend at once all the consequences of a 
position, or perceive the difficulties by which 
coolen and more experienced reasoners are re- 
strained from confidence, they form their con- 
clusions with great precipitance. Seeing nothing 
that can darken or embarrass the question, they 
expect to find their own opinion universally 
prevalent, and are inclined to impute uncertainty 
and hesitation to want of honesty, rather than 
of knowledge. I may, perhaps, therefore, be re- 
proached by my lively correspondent, when it 
shall be found, ^at I have no inclination to per- 
secute these collectors of fortuitous knowledge 
with the severity required ; yet, as I am now too 
old to be much pained by hasty censure, I shall 
not be afraid of taking into protection those 

1 How much frequented were the cofibe-hooaes in Oxford at 
this time is shown in one of Johnson's letters written four 
years later, in whidii he urges Thomas Warton to (xmiplete 
his book on Spenser : — " Snatch what time you can from the 
Hall, and the pupils, and the coffee-house, and the parks, and 
complete your design." — ^Boswell's fohnsom, i 279. 
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whom I think condemned without a sufficient 
knowledge of their cause. 

He that adopts the sentiments of another, whom 
iie has reason to believe wiser than himself, is 
only to be blamed when he claims the honours 
which are not due but to the author, and endea- 
vours to deceive the world into praise and venera- 
tion ; for, to learn, is the proper business of youth; 
and whether we increase our knowledge by books 
or by conversation, we are equally indebted 
to foreign assistance. 

The greater part of students are not bom with 
abilities to construct sjrstems, or advance know- 
ledge ; nor can have any hope beyond that of 
becoming intelligent hearers in the schools of art, 
of being able to comprehend what others discover 
and to remember what others teach. Even those 
to whom Providence hath allotted greater strength 
of understanding, can expect only to improve a 
single science. In every other part of learning, 
they must be content to follow opinions, which 
they are not able to examine ; and, even in that 
which they claim as peculiarly their own, can 
seldom add more than some small particle of 
knowledge, to the hereditary stock devolved to 
them from ancient times, the collective labour 
of a thousand intellects. 

In science, which, being fixed and limited, ad- 
mits of no other variety than such as arises from 
new methods of distribution, or new arts of illus- 
tration, the necessity of following the traces of our 
predecessors is indisputably evident ; but there 
appears no reason, why imagination should be 
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subject to the same restraint. It might be con- 
ceived, that of those who profess to forsake the 
narrow paths of truth, everyone may deviate 
towards a different point, since, though rectitude 
is uniform and fixed, obliquity may be infinitely 
diversified. The roads of science are narrow, so 
that they who travel them, must either follow or 
meet one another ; but in the boundless regions of 
possibility, which fiction claims for her dominion, 
there are surely a thousand recesses unexplored, 
a thousand flowers unplucked, a thousand foun- 
tains unexhausted, combinations of imagery yet 
unobserved, and races of ideal inhabitants not 
hitherto described. 

Yet, whatever hope may persuade, or reason 
evince, experience can boast of very few additions 
to ancient fable. The wars of Troy, and the 
travels of Ulysses, have furnished almost all suc- 
ceeding poets with incidents, characters, and 
sentiments. The Romans are confessed to have 
attempted little more than to display in their 
own tongue the inventions of the Greeks. There 
is, in all their writings, such a perpetual recur- 
rence of allusions to the tales of the fabulous 
age, that they must be confessed often to waiit 
that power of giving pleasure which novelty 
supplies ; nor can we wonder that they excelled 
^o much in their graces of diction, when we con- 
sider how rarely they were employed in search of 
new thoughts. 

The warmest admirers of the great Mantuan 
poet can extol him for little more than the skill 
with which he has, by making his hero both a 
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traveller and a warrior, united the beauties of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey in one composition ; yet his 
judgment was perhaps sometimes overborne by 
his avarice of the Homeric treasures ; and, for 
fear of suffering a sparkling ornament to be lost, 
he has inserted it where it cannot shine with its 
origfinal splendour. 

When Ulysses visited the infernal regions, he 
found among the heroes that perished at Troy, 
his competitor, Ajax, who, when the arms of 
Achilles were adjudged to Ulysses, died by his 
own hand in the madness of disappointment. 
He still appeared to resent, as on earth, his 
loss and disgrace. Ulysses endeavoured to pacify 
him with praises and submission ; but Ajax walked 
away without reply. This passage has always 
been considered as eminently beautiful ; because 
Ajax, the haughty chief, the unlettered soldier, of 
unshaken courage, of immovable constancy, but 
without the power of recommending his own 
virtues by eloquence, or enforcing his assertions 
by any other argument than the sword, had no 
way of making his anger known, but by gloomy 
suUenness and dumb ferocity. His hatred of a 
man whom he conceived to have defeated him 
only by volubility of tongue, was therefore 
naturally shown by silence more contemptuous 
and piercing than any words that so rude an 
orator could have found, and by which he gave 
his enemy no opportunity of exerting the only 
power in which he was superior. 

When i£neas is sent by Virgil to the shades,^ 
he meets Dido the queen of Carthage, whom hiy 
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perfidy had hurried to the grave; he accosts 
her with tenderness and excuses ; but the lady 
turns away like Ajax in mute disdain. She turns 
away like Ajax ; but she resembles him in none 
of those qualities which giye either dignity or 
propriety to silence. She might, without any 
departure from the tenor of her conduct, have 
burst out like other injured women into clamour, 
reproach, and denunciation ; but Virgil had his 
imagination full of Ajax, and therefore could 
not prevail on himself to teach Dido any other 
mode of resentment.^ 

If Virgil could be thus seduced by imitation 
there will be little hope, that common wits 
should escape ; and accordingly we find, that 
besides the universal and acknowledged practice 
of copjring the ancients, there has prevailed in 
every age a particular species of fiction. At one 
time all truth was conveyed in all^ory ; at 
another, nothing was seen but in a vision ; at 
one period all the poets followed sheep, and 
every event produced a pastoral ; at another 
they busied themselves wholly in giving direc- 
tions to a painter. 

It is indeed easy to conceive why any £Eishion 
should become popular, by which idleness is 
favoured, and imbecility assisted ; but surely no 
man of genius can much applaud himself for 

1 Addison had pointed oat tl&is imitation, but be admired 
it as much as Johnson condemned it. " There are," he says, 
" two instances pf silence in the two greatest poets that ever 
wrote, whidi haw something in them as sublime as any of 
the speeches in their wbple vod»."— 7%^ TtUkr^ Na 133. 
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repeating a tale with which the audience is 
already tired, and which could bring no honour 
to any but its inventor. 

There are, I think, two schemes of writing, 
on which the laborious wits of the present time 
employ their faculties. One is the adaptation 
of sense to all the rhymes which our language 
can supply to some word, that makes the burden 
of the stanza ; but this, as it has been only used 
in a kind of amorous burlesque, can scarcely h^r 
censured with much acrimony. The other is the 
imitation of Spenser, which, by the influence of 
some men of learning and genius, seems likely to 
gain upon the age, and therefore deserves to be 
more attentively considered.^ 

1 Johnson alludes, I think, to Prior, "whose imitation of 
Spenser consists principally in / ween and / meet / without 
exclusion of later modes of speech" (Johnson's Worktt 
Tiii x6) ; to Thomson who, in his Castle 0/ Indolence, imitated 
Spenser's diction and stanza ; and to Collins, of whom he 
says in his Li/e, *' he affected the obsolete when it was not 
worthy of revival." — ^Johnson's Works, viii. 404. Shenstone's 
Schodmtstress was also an avowed imitation of Spenser ; 
but of this Johnson says : — " The adoption of a particular 
style in light and short compositions contributes much to the 
increase of pleasure ;' we are entertained at once with two 
imitations, of nature in the sentiments, of the original author 
in the style, and between them the mind is kept in perpetual 
enjoyment." — lb., p. 415. Percy and Thomas Warton, who 
belonj^ to the same sdiool, were too young to be known as 
poets. Goldsmith, in his Life o/Pamell, renewed the atta^ 
on the ** misguided innovators. It is indeed amazing," he 
writes, " after what has been done by Dryden, Addison, and 
Pope, to improve and harmonise our native tongue, that their 
successors should have taken so much pains to involve it 
into pristine barbarity."— Goldsmith's Wit^Af, ed. z8oi« iv. as. 
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To imitate the fictions and sentiments of Spen- 
ser can incur no reproach, for allegory is perhaps 
one of the most pleasing vehicles of instruction. 
But I am very far from extending the same 
respect to his diction or his stanza. His style 
was in his own time allowed to be vicious, so 
darkened with old words and peculiarities of 
phrase, and so remote from common use, that 
Jonson boldly pronounces him " to have written 
no language."^ His stanza is at once difficult and 
unpleasing ; tiresome to the ear by its uniformity, 
and to the attention by its length. It was at 
first formed in imitation of the Italian poets, 
without due regard to the genius of our language. 
The Italians have little variety of termination, 
and were forced to contrive such a stanza as 
might admit the greatest number of similar 
rhymes ; but our words end with so much diver- 
sity, that it is seldom convenient for us to bring 
more than two of the same sound together. If it 
be justly observed by Milton, that rh3rme obliges 
poets to express their thoughts in improper terms,' 
these improprieties must always be multiplied, as 

1 " Spenser, in affecting the ancients writ no language ; yet 
I would have him read for his matter, but as Virgil read 
Ennius." — ^Ben Jonson's Works, ed. 1756, vii. 128. 

3 "Rhyme is no necessary adjunct or true (nmament of 
poem or good verse, in longer wOTks especially, but the in- 
vention of a barbarous age, to set (M wretched matter and 
lame metre ; graced indeed since by the use of some famous 
modem poets, carried away by custom, but much to their 
own vexation, hindrance, and constraint to express many 
things otherwise, and for the most port worse, than else they 
would have expressed them." — IntmdvxiiQa to Paradise Losi. 
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the difficulty of rh3rme is increased by long conca- 
tenations. 

The imitators of Spenser are indeed not very 
rigid censors of themselveS| for they seem to con- 
clude, that when they have disfigured their lines 
with a few obsolete syllables, they have accom- 
plished their design, without considering that they 
ought not only to admit old words, but to avoid 
new. The laws of imitation are broken by every 
word introduced since the time of Spenser,^ as 
the character of Hector is violated' by quoting 
Aristotle in the play.' It would, indeed, be 
difficult to exclude from a long poem all modem 
phrases, though it is easy to sprinkle it with 
gleanings' of antiquity. Perhaps, however, the 
style of Spenser might by long labour be justly 
copied ; but life is surely given us for higher pur- 
poses than to gather what our ancestors have 
wisely thrown away, and to learn what is of no 
value, but because it has been forgotten. 

1 " Prior's imitation of Spenser, which consists principally 
in / ween and / weet, withont escclusion of later modes of 
speech, makes his poem neither ancient nor modem."— 
Johnson's Works, viii. 16. 

S Troilus and Cressida, Act ii so. a, 1. x66. 
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Dum vitant U$dti vitict^ in contraria currunt. 

— H0R.I 
W hikt fools one vice condemn, 
They run into the opposite extxeme. — Crskcr. 

I HAT wonder is the efifect of ignorana 
has been often observed. The awfii 
stilhiess of attention, with which th 
mind is overspread at the first view 
an unexpected efifect, ceases when we have leisur 
to disentagle complications and investigate causes 
Wonder is a pause of reason, a sudden cessation o 
the mental progress, which lasts only while th< 
understanding is fixed upon some single idea, an< 
is at an end when it recovers force enough to dividi 
the object into its parts, or mark the intermediat 
gradations from the first agent to the last conse 
quence. 

It may be remarked with equal truth, tha 
ijg^orance is often the efifect of wonder. It ii 
common for those who have never accustome< 
themselves to the labour of inquiry, nor invi 
gorated their confidence by conquests over difi& 
culty, to sleep in the gloomy- quiescence o 
astonishment, without any efifort to animat< 
inquiry or dispel obscuritgr. What they cannoi 
immediately conceive, they consider as too high tc 
be reached, or too extensive to be comprehended 
they therefore content themselves with the gaze o: 

1 Hoiraoe, i Satires^ ii. 34. 
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folly, forbear to attempt what they have no hopes 
of performing, and resign the pleasure of rational 
contemplation to more pertinacious study or 
more active faculties. 

Among the productions of mechanic art, many 
are of a form so different from that of their first 
materiab, and many consist of parts so numerous 
and so nicely adapted to each other, that it is not 
possible to view them without amazement. But 
when we enter the shops of artificers, observe the 
various tools by which every operation is facili* 
tated, and trace the progress of a manufacture 
through the different hands, that, in succession 
to each other, contribute to its perfection, we 
soon discover that every single man has an 
easy task, and that the extremes, however remote, 
of natural rudeness and artificial elegance, are 
joined by a regular concatenation of effects, of 
which every one is introduced by that which 
precedes it, and equally introduces that which 
is to follow. 

The same is the state of intellectual and 
manual performances. Long calculations or com- 
plex diagrams affright the timorous and unex- 
perienced from a second view ; but if we have 
skill sufficient to analyze them into simple prin- 
ciples, it will be discovered that our fear was 
groundless. Divide and Conquer} is a principle 
equally just in science as in policy. Complica- 
tion is a species of confederacy which, while it 
continues united, bids defiance to the most active 
^4 vigorous intellect ; but of which every 

1 Divide it impera.. 
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member is separately weak, and which may 
therefore be quickly subdued, if it can once be 
broken. 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has ob- 
sierved, is to attempt but little at a time.^ The 
widest excursions of the mind are made by short 
flights frequently repeated ; the most lofty fabrics 
of science are formed by the continued accumula- 
lation of single propositions. 

It often happens, whatever be the cause, that 
impatience of labour, or dread of miscarriage, 
seizes those who are most distinguished for quick- 
ness of apprehension ; and that they who might 
with greatest reason promise themselves victory, 
are least willing to hazard the encounter. This 
diffidence, where the attention is not laid asleep 
by laziness, or dissipated by pleasures, can arise 
only from confused and general views, such as 
negligence snatches in haste, or from the dis- 
appointment of the first hopes formed by arro- 
gance without reflection. To expect that the 
intricacies of science will be pierced by a careless 
glance, or the eminences of fame ascended without 
labour, is to expect a particular privilege, a power 
denied to the rest of mankind ; but to suppose 

1 Perhaps Johnson refers to the following passage in Locke's 
Thoughts Concerning Education : — "The first thing should 
be tanght him is to hold his pen right ; and this he should be 
perfect in before he should be sufEered to put it to paper ; for 
not only children, but anybody else, that would do anything 
well should never be put upon too much of it at once, or be 
set to perfect themselves in two parts of an action at the 
same time, if they can possibly be separated." — Lode's 
Works, ed. ZS24, viii xsa 
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that the maze is inscrutable to diligence, or the 
heights inaccessible to perseverance, is to submit 
tamely to the tjnunny of fancy, and enchain the 
mind in voluntary shackles. 

It is the proper ambition of the heroes in 
literature to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge 
by discovering and conquering new regions of 
the intellectual world. To the success of such 
undertakings perhaps some degree of fortuitous 
happiness is necessary, which no man can promise 
or procure to himself; and therefore doubt and 
irresolution may be forgiven in him that ventures 
into the unexplored abysses of truth* and at- 
tempts to find his way through the fluctuations 
of uncertainty, and the conflicts of contradiction. 
But when nothing more is required, than to 
pursue a path already beaten, and to trample 
obstacles which others have demolished, why 
should any man so much distrust his own 
intellect as to imagine himself imequal to the 
attempt ? 

It were to be wished that they who devote 
their lives to study would at once believe nothing 
too great for their attainment, and consider 
nothing as too little for their regard ; that they 
would extend their notice alike to science and to 
life ; and unite some knowledge of the present 
world to their acquaintance with past ages and 
remote events. 

Nothing has so much exposed men of learning 
to contempt and ridicule, as their ignorance of 
things which are known to all but themselves. 
Those who have been taught to consider the 
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institutions of the schools,! as giving the last pei^ec 
tion to human abilities, are surprise to see men 
wrinkled with study, yet wanting to be instructed 
in the minute circumstances of propriety, or thti 
necessary forms of daily transaction ; and quickly 
shake off their reverence for modes of education, 
which they find to produce no ability above the 
rest of mankind. 

" Books," says Bacon, " can never teach th€ 
use of books."* The student must learn bj 
commerce with mankind to reduce his speculations 
to practice, and accommodate his knowledge tc 
the purposes of life. 

It is too common for those who have been bred 
to scholastic professions, and passed much oi 
their time in academies where nothing but leani' 
ing confers honours, to disregard every othei 
qualification, and to imagine that they shall find 
mankind ready to pay homage to their know* 
ledge, and to crowd about them for instruction. 
They therefore step out from their cells into the 
open world with all the confidence of authority 
and dignity of importance ; they look round 
about them at once with ignorance and scorn 
on a race of beings to. whom they are equall) 
unknown and equally contemptible, but whose 

! Schools in this sense means a University. " Yoa must 
not argue before a committee of the House of Commons (said 
Johnson) as if you were arguing in the schools." — ^Boswell'^ 
Johnson^ iv. 74. 

3 " Crafty men contemn studies ; simple men admire 
them ; and wise men use them ; for they teach not their own 
use : but that is a wisdom without them, and above them, wot 
by observation."— Bacon's Essajfs : 0/StudieSt Na 50. 
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manners they must imitate, and with whose 
opinions they must comply, if they desire to pasa 
their time happily among them.^ 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars artt 
inclined to look on the common business of the 
world, and the unwillingness with which they 
condescend to learn what is not to be found in 
any system of philosophy, it may be necessary 
to consider that though admiration is excited by 
abstruse researches and remote discoveries, yet 
pleasure is not given, nor affection conciliated, 
but by softer accomplishments, and qualities 
more easily communicable to those about us. 
He that can only converse upon questions, about 
which only a small part of mankind has know- 
ledge sufficient to make them curious, must 
lose his days in unsocial silence, and live in 
the crowd of life without a companion. He 
that can be only useful on great occasions, may 
die without exerting his abilities, and stand 
a helpless spectator of a thousand vexations 
which fret away happiness, and which nothing 
is required to remove but a little dexterity <^ 
conduct and readiness of expedients. 

1 In the Rambler, No. 180, entitled, The Study of Life not 
to be neglected for the sake of Books, Johnson brings another 
charge against those who have " passed much of their time 
in acBuieniies." He says : — " Sudi is the state of the vorld 
that the most obsequious of the slaves of pride, the most 
rapturous of the gazers upon iroalth, the most officious of the 
whisperers of greatness are collected from seminaries appro- 
priated to the study of wisdom and of virtue, where it was 
intended that appetite should learn to be content with little, 
and that hope should aspire <mly to honours which no human 
power can give or take away." 
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No degree of knowledge attainable by man is 
able to set him above the want of hourly assist- 
ance, or to extinguish the desire of fond endear 
ments, and tender officiousness^ ; and therefore, 
no one should think it unnecessary to learn 
those arts by which friendship may be gained' 
Kindness is preserved by a constant reciproca- 
tion of benefits or interchange of pleasures ; 
but such benefits only can be bestowed, as others 
are capable to receive, and such pleasures only 
imparted, as others are qualified to enjoy. 

By this descent from the pinnacles of art no 
honour will be lost ; for the condescensions of 
learning are alwajrs overpaid by gratitude. An 
elevated genius employed in little thingfs, ap- 
pears, to use the simile of Longinus, like the sun 
in his evening declination, he remits his splendour 
but retains his magnitude, and pleases more 
though he dazzles less. 

I " Every heart must lean to somebody," Johnson wrote cm 
the death of his mother. — ^Boswell's Johnson^ i. 515. 

8 " A man, sir, (he said) should keep his friendship in con- 
stant repair."—/*., i. 300. 
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No. 146. SATURDAY, AUGUST lo, 1751. 

Sunt iUic duo^ tresve^ ftu revoltfant 
Nostrarum tineas ineptiarum / 
Sed cum sponsiot falntlceque lassa 
De Scorpo fuerint et Indtato.—VihXty 

Tis possible that one or two 

These fooleries of mine may view 

But then the bsttings must be o'er. 

Not Crab m ChildersS talk'd of more. — F. Lewis. 

I ONE of the projects or designs which 
exercise the mind of man are equally 
subject to obstructions and disappoint* 
ments with the pursuit of fame. 
Riches cannot easily be denied to them who have 
something of greater value to offer in exchange ; 
he whose fortune is endangered by litigation, 
will not refuse to augment the we^th of the 
lawyer ; he whose dajrs are darkened by languor, 
or whose nerves are excruciated by pain, is com* 
pelled to pay tribute to the science of healing. 
But praise may be alwajrs omitted without incon* 
venience. When once a man has made celebrity 
necessary to his happiness, he has put it in the 
power of the weakest and most timorous malignity, 
if not to take away his satisfaction, at least to 

1 Martial^ xi. z. 13. In most of the later editions of 
the Rambler the last line is printed, "De scorpo fuerint 
incitato." 

> Childers was the famous raoe-hom, Flying Childert. 
Crab, I conjecture, was another famous hone. 
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withhold it. His enemies may indulge their 
pride by airy negligence, and g^tify their malice 
by quiet neutrality. They that could never have 
injured a character by invectives, may combine 
to annihilate it by silence; as the women of 
Rome threatened to put an end to conquest 
and dominion, by supplying no children to the 
commonwealth. 

When a writer has with long toil produced a 
work intended to burst upon mankind with unex- 
pected lustre, and withdraw the attention of the 
learned world from every other controversy or 
inquiry, he is seldom contented to wait long 
without the enjoyment of his new praises.^ With 
an imagination full of his own importance, he 
walks out like a monarch in disguise to learn 
the various opinions of his readers. Prepared to 
feast upon admiration ; composed to encounter 
censures without emotion ; and determined not to 
suffer his quiet to be injured by a sensibility too 
exquisite of praise or blame, but to laugh with 
equal contempt at vain objections and injudicious 
commendations, he enters the places of mingled 
conversation, sits down to his tea in an obscure 
comer, and while he appears to examine a file of 
antiquated journals, catches the conversation of 
the whole room. He listens, but hears no mention 

1 Johnson gives the following account of Dr. Walter Harts 
and his History of Gustaxms Adolphus^ published in 
1759 : — " Poor man I he left London the day of the 
{mblication of his book, that he might be ont of the 
way of the great praise he was to receive ; and he was 
ashamed to return when he found how ill his book had 
succeeded."-— BoBwell's JohnsoHt iv. 78. 
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of his book, and therefore supposes that he has 
disappointed his curiosity by delay ; and that as 
men of learning would naturally begin their con- 
versation with such a wonderful novelty, they had 
digressed to other subjects before his arrivaL 
The company disperses, and their places are 
supplied by others equally ignorant, or equally 
careless. The same expectation hurries him to 
another place, from which the same disappoint- 
ment drives him soon away. His impatience then 
grows violent and tumultuous ; he ranges over 
the town with restless curiosity, and hears in one 
quarter of a cricket-match,^ in another of a pick- 
pocket ; is told by some of an unexpected bank- 
ruptcy ; by others of a turtle-feast ; is sometimes 
provoked by importunate inquiries after the white 
bear, and sometimes with praises of the dancing 
dog ; he is afterwards entreated to give his 
judgment upon a wager about the height of the 
Monument; invited to see a foot-race in the 
adjacent villages ; desired to read a ludicrous 
advertisement ; or consulted about the most 
effectual method of making inquiry after a 
favourite cat. The whole world is busied in affairs, 
which he thinks below the notice of reasonable 
creatures, and which are nevertheless sufficient to 
withdraw all regard from his labours and hie 
merits. 

1 " I could tell yoa," wrote Honoe Walpole <ni June 25, 
1749, "pf Lord Moontford's making cricket matches, and 
fetdiing ap parsons by express from difibront parts of England 
to play matches on Ridunond Graeo."— Walpole's Lettirtf 
iiz69. 
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He resolves at last to violate his own modesty, 
and to recal the talkers from their folly by an 
inquiry after himself. He finds every one provided 
with an answer : one has seen the work advertised, 
but never met with any that had read it ; another 
has been so often imposed upon by specious titles, 
that he never buys a book till its character is 
established ; a third wonders what any man can 
hope to produce after so many writers of greater 
eminence ; the next has inquired after the author, 
but can hear no account of him, and therefore 
suspects the name to be fictitious ; and another 
knows him to be a man condemned by indigence 
to write too frequently what he does not under- 
stand. 

Many are the consolations with which the 
unhappy author endeavours to allay his vexation, 
and fortify his patience.^ He has written with 
too little indulgence to the understanding of 
common readers ; he has fallen upon an age in 
which solid knowledge, and delicate refinement, 
have given way to a low merriment, and idle 
buffoonery, and therefore no writer can hope for 
distinction, who has any higher purpose than to 

1 Johnson, in his Ufe of Savage^ had described how that 
poet consoled himself on the failure of his poem on Public 
Spirit. " Savage easily reconciled himself to mankind with- 
out imputing any defect to his work, by observing that his 
poem was unluckily published two days after the prorogation 
of parliament, and by consequence at a time when all those 
who could be expected to regard it were in the hurry of pre- 
paring for their departure, or engaged in taking leave of 
others upon their dismission from public a&irs." — Johnson's 
Works^ viii. 158. 
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raise laughter. He finds that his enemies, such 
as superiority will always raise, have been in- 
dustrious, while his performance was in the press, 
to vilify and blast it ; and that the bookseller 
whom he had resolved to enrich, has rivals that 
obstruct the circulation of his copies. He at last 
reposes upon the consideration, that the noblest 
works of learning and genius have always made 
their way slowly against ignorance and prejudice ; 
and that reputation, which is never to be lost, 
must be gradually obtained, as animals of longest 
life are observed not soon to attain their full 
stature and strength. 

By such arts of voluntary delusion does every 
man endeavour to conceal his own unimportance 
from himself. It is long before we are convinced 
of the small proportion which every individual 
bears to the collective body of mankind ; or learn 
how few can be interested in the fortune of any 
single man ; how little vacancy is left in the 
world for any new object of attention ; to how 
small extent the brightest blaze of merit can be 
spread amidst the mists of business and of 
folly ; and how soon it is clouded by the inter- 
vention of other novelties. Not only the ^-riter 
of books, but the commander of armies, and the 
deliverer of nations, will easily outlive all noisy 
and popular reputation ; he may be celebrated for 
a time by the public voice, but his actions and his 
name will soon be considered as remote and un- 
afiPecting, and be rarely mentioned but by those 
whose alliance gives them some vanity to gratify 
by frequent commemoration. 
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It seems not to be sufficiently considered how 
little renown can be admitted in the world. Man* 
kind are kept perpetually busy by their fears or 
desires, and have not more leisure from their own 
affairs, than to acquaint themselves with the 
accidents of the current day. Engaged in con- 
triving some refuge from calamity, or in shortening 
the way to some new possession, they seldom 
suffer their thoughts to wander to the past or 
future ; none but a few solitary students have 
leisure to inquire into the claims of ancient heroes 
or sages ; and names which hoped to range over 
kingdoms and continents, shrink at last into 
cloisters or colleges. 

Nor is it certain, that even of these dark and 
narrow habitations, these last retreats of fame, the 
possession will be long kept. Of men devoted to 
literature, very few extend their views beyond 
some particular science, and the greater part 
seldom inquire, even in their own profession, for 
any authors but those whom the present mode of 
study happens to force upon their notice ; they 
desire not to £11 their minds with unfashionable 
knowledge, but contentedly resign to oblivion 
those books which they now find censured or 
neglected. 

The hope of fame is necessarily connected with 
such considerations as must abate the ardour of 
confidence, and repress the vigour of pursuit. 
Whoever claims renown from any kind of ex- 
eellence, expects to fill the place which is now 
possessed by another : ior there are already 
names of every class sufficient to employ a^ll th^ 
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will desire to remember them^ ; and surely he 
that is pushing his predecessors into the gulf 
of obscurity, cannot but sometimes suspect, that 
he must himself sink in like manner, and as he 
stands upon the same precipice, be swept away 
With the same violence. 

It sometimes happens, that feme begins when 
life is at an end : but far the greater number of 
candidates for applause have owed their reception 
in the world to some favourable casualties, and 
have therefore immediately sunk into neglect, 
when death stripped them of their casual influence, 
and neither fortune nor patronage operated in 
their favour. Among those who have better 
claims to regard, the honour paid to their memory 
is commonly proportionate to the reputation 
which they enjoyed in their lives, though still 
growing fainter, as it is at a greater distance from 
the first emission ; and since it is so difficult to 
obtain the notice of contemporaries, how little it 
is to be hoped from future times ? What can 
merit effect by its own force, when the help of 
art or friendship can scarcely support it ? 

1 " Goldsmith said that he had come too late into the wcM-ld, 
for that Pope and other poets had taken up the places in the 
Temple of Fame ; so that, as but a few at any period can 
possess poetical reputation, a man of genius can now hardly 
acquire it"— Boswell's fohnson, ii. 358. 
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